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Free Lighterage 


Complaint Made to I. C. C. 
Alleges Practice at New 
York Port Discriminates 
Against State 


; Advantages Sought 


.For Home Industrry 











Separate Rates Are Suggested 
For Line-haul and Acces- 


sorial Service by 54 Rail-| 


roads and Ome Water Carrier 





The complaint of the State of New 
Jersey against 54 railways and one water 
carrier, alleging that free lighterage 
practices in the port of New York dis- 
eriminate in’favor of the New York side 
and against th New Jersey side of the 
port, was received Oct. 31 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

While the primary purpose is not to 
attack existing rates in themselves, rates 
are called into question to the extent of 
asking the Commission to determine 
whether they include the cost of lighter- 
age. If that is found, it is requested in 
the complaint that there be an adjust- 
ment of the rates ix. such a manner that 
railroad tariffs will specify two separate 
rates, one for line-haul transportation 
and the other for accessorial. service, 
such as lighterage and trucking. 

Large Railways Involved 

_ The New York Central Railroad, Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad, Erie Railroad, Le- 
* high Valley Railroad, New York, Ontario 
& Western Railroud, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and all connecting lines which share 
in the rates for crunsportation of freight 
accorded free lighterage, are named in 
the complaint. The Great Lakes Tran- 
sit Company, the. only water carrier 
named, is a connecting carrier on ex- 

lake traffic moving through Buffalo. 





State of New Jersey: 
‘ Trenton, Oct. 34. 

The complaint of. the State of New 
Jersey against the free li age prac- 
‘tices in the port of - New York was filed 
today. with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the attorney general of 
New Jersey, William A. Stevens, The 
complaint alleges that such practices dis- 
criminate against the New Jersey side 
of the port and that they are in other 
respects in violatiom of the acts regu- 
lating commerce, 

“Since before the Revolution,” Attor- 
ney General Stevens said, “New Jersey 
has been compelled to live on the crumbs 
which fell from the bountiful table of 
New York’s commerce. Within sight of 
the great metropolis have grown cities 
in New Jersey which, except) for the 
shadow of New York City in which they 
lie, would be outstamding commercial and 
industrial centers like Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cleveland and Kansas City. : 

“It is not generally realized, even in 
New Jersey, that throughout the whole 
United States there are but 14 cities of 
greater population than the city of New- 
ark, and that itis larger than Cincinnati, 
New _ Orleans, Rochester, Providence, 
Seattle or St. Paul. 

_. “New Jersey proposes to find its place 
in the sun, and by this proceeding it un- 
dertakes to give its industrial centers the 
natural advantages of their geographical 
locations and to stop the practice of off- 
setting these natwral advantages by 
granting free lighterage and trucking to 
traffic through such centers to the more 
distant and less accessible parts of the 
port.” : 

_ Associated with the attorney general 
in the case are former Judge J. Raymond 
Tiffany, of Hoboken, counsel to the 
board of commerce and navigation, and 
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‘Motor Car Insurers 
To Pay Assessments 





Liability of Police yholders in De- 
funct Concern Upheld 


State of Tennessee: 
: Nashville, Oct. 31. 

Approximately 15,000 policyholders in 
Tennessee who carried automobile insur- 
ance in the defunct Federal Automobile 
Insurance Association of Indiana have 
been notified that they are liable for 
assessments Yo im amount to the total 
premiums paid to the concern by them 
on their automobile policies since 1924. 

On the back of the notices ir printed 
a fetter by Insurance Commissioner Al- 
bert S. Caldwell, stating that the assess- 
ment is legal and that action may be 
taken against policyholcer: if they do 
not pay. Policyholders are liable, it was 
announced, even though they were not 
ietorned by the agents of the company 
of such liability on their part. Complaints 
_ arising from polityholders who pleaded 
ignorance of the law have been of no 
*Gertiied copl 

rtified copies of the insolvency de- 
cree have been filed with Cataieciconan 
Caldwell. In order that the company’s 
unpaid losses in Temnessee may be met 
promptly, thé State insurance depart- 
ment has urged prompt liquidation of 
all claims. 

Comniissioner Caldwell, in a letter to 
attorneys forthe receiver, says, “This 
association having become insolvent, we 
have examined an exemplified copy of 
the order of the Indiana court, ascertain- 
img its losses and d«cre * 7 the neces- 
sity for the assessments, Therefore, in 
accordance with the contract of each 
eboctae, ne assessments are legally 

ue and payable coverirg the years 19 
1925, 1926 and "927." " oh 





Treasury Is Continuing Study of Factors Involved But Has 
Reached No Conclusion, He Says; Effect of 
Stock Market Slump Considered 





~ is pursuing its study of condi- 
tions and factors involved in any pro- 
gram of tax reduction but it has 
reached no conclusions yet as to the 
amount of reduction which Govern- 
ment finances can withstand accord- 
ing to an oral statement Oct. 31 by 
ethe Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon. It is too early to 
make any predictions as to the amount, 
Mr. Mellon explained, adding that in 
his judgment it is better to delay | 
announcing any of the Department’s 
views until all necessary data have 
been’ obtained. 

+ Mr. Mellon said that his statement 
at this time was occasioned by recent | 
| publication of information to the effect 
that the Treasury was prepared to 
recommend a reduction between $200,- 
000,000 and $300,000,000. 

“I do not know where such informa- 


Sales of Towa Lands 
Through State Banks 
Restore Confidence 


Deposits Increasing at Rate 
Of $1,000,000 A Month; 
Unit Banking Unhurt by 
Chains 


THE Department of the Treasury | 
| 
| 
! 














State of Iowa: 

Des Moines, Oct. 31. 

_Improved business and banking condi- | 

tions in Iowa and a tendency toward | 

better land values, are viewed by L. A. 

Andrew, State superintendent of banks, 

as proof that a general betterment of 
conditions in Towa is at hand. 

Mr. Andrew told the junior chamber 
of commerce here, in a recent address, 
that a return of confidence in Iowa| 
banks way shown by an increase in de- 
posits during the past year of $1,000,000 
per po pane ons of the address 
was, e nk and the Community.” 
..The banks have beet # : 
he said, by better regulatory laws and 
better community support for .the small 
unit organizations. 

Land Prices Gain 

Recent.land: sales by the receivership 
department, he said, have brought good 
prices. Free movement of land at a fair 
price, ws. particularly needed for a 
restoration of normal conditions, he 
added. 

Superintendent Andrew finds no cause 
for worry about the recent growth of 
chain banking in the midwest. Each 
group of banks—the chain and the unit 
organizations—-will ultimately develop in 
their respective fields without damage to 
the other, he said. 

Records of the banking department 
show that 102 of the 1,380 banks in 
Towa are members of chains or groups 
and that their aggregate capital is $6,- 
866,000 out of a total for the State of 
$66.028,300. 

The 24 groups or chains in business in 
Towa have deposits of $111,765.434, while 
total deposits on June 29, last, were 
$821,912,520, Mr. Andrew stated. The 
full text of his address follows: 

Business and banking conditions in 
Towa have shown a real improvement 
during the past year. We have needed 
one thing particularly to bring about 
normal times in Iowa and that is a fair 
movement of land at a fair price. This 
has commenced, at least our receivership 
department has experienced some good 
results during the past 60 days. During 
that time we have sold 40 farms, one of 
180 acres at $165 per acre and one of 
120 acres at $175 per acre. If this move- 
ment continues it will mean a great deal 
towards the betterment of conditions in 
this State. : 

Banking in Iowa today is conducted on 
a higher plane than ever before. Good 
banking practice is the rule in all of our 
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#t) thened, | 


tion was obtained,” said: Mr. Mellon. 
“Whoever has said it, assuredly 
knows more than we here in the De- 
partment know, for we can not say at 
this time that the reduction will be 
that figure, or any other, for that 
matter.” 

The Secretary said there were so 
many factors entering into the prob- 
lem that it was extremely difficult to 
gauge al! of them accurately. He 
mentioned the stock market break as 
a factor to which he had called atten- 
tion before and which obviously will 
have an effect on the Government’s 
income inasmuch as heavy losses were 
sustained by many operators in the 
market. These losses will have an 
important effect, according to Mr. 
Mellon, but he thought that no one 
could tell at the moment how great 
or how small the revenue change would 
be as a result. 





Monopoly of Local 
Radio Broadcasting 
‘ In Buffalo Charged 


Operation of Four Stations 
By Corporation Declared 
To Be Detrimental to Pub- 
lic Interest 








The question of whether an allegcd 


| monopoly of local broadcasting facilities 


are in the public intereSt and permissible 

under the law was raised before the Fed- 

eral Radio Commission, Oct. 31, in a case 

involving operations of the Buffalo 

Broadeasting Corporation, of Buffalo, 
¥, 


Charges that the corporation holds a 
virtual monopoly of stations in Buffalo, 
detrimental to the interests of listeners, 
were made at a joint hearing in three 
separate applications for the channel 
now assigned to one of four stations in 
Buffalo operated by that corporation, The 
applicants are the Buffalo Evening News, 
Station WBNY of New York City, and 
Station WEBR of Buffalo, all sec ng the 
900 kilocycle channel now used in Buffalo 
by Station. WMAK and in Syracuse by 
Station WFBL. 


First Case of Kind 

It was explained to the Commission 
that the case is the first to raise the 
question of local monopoly. It also was 
said that the Commission has never defi- 
nitely settled the issue of whether it has 
jurisdiction over a case of the Buffalo 
character, except as it may relate to the 
public interest, convenience and neces- 
sity. 

A. H. Kirkhofer,. managing editor of 
the Buffalo News, testified that the 
Buffalo Broadcasting Corporation owns 
three stations in the city and operates 
a fourth, constituting a “monopoly” of 
broadcasting stations in that city. Two 
other stations, he said, were of lower 
power and in the “local” category. 

Public Interest Injured 

As counsel for the newspaper, William 
E. Leahy, Washington attorney, ex- 
plained that his client has applied for 
the 900 kilocycle channel, with 1,000 
watts power—the channel now used by 
WMAK—and is prepared to “prove that 
the present system in which the B. B. C. 
has four stations is a local monopoly.” 

Before the “trust situation” developed, 
and when two of the present B. B. C. 


stations were independently operated, he | 


said, conditions were not considered se- 
rious. Nuw, however, he declared, there 
is “general complaint against the. service 
rendered by the B. B. C., and the people 
of Buffalo demand adequate radio service 
to meet their requirements.” 

Mr. Leahy said he had testimony to 
show that the B, B. C. was not using its 
four wave-length assignments to full 
capacity, and argued that the assign- 

<nidiesanedaemaatetiine 
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‘Alaska Coal Deposits Estimated 
















Crew Law Applied 


To Motor Trains 
vy 
Ruling Issued by Attorney 
' General of Texas 
’ 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Oct. 31. 


MOTOR cars operated on Texas 

railroads come under the law 
requiring trains to be manned by 
full crews, according to an oral 
statement by the attorney general, 
R. L. Bobitt. 

The attorney general also said 
that the Texas & Pacific Transport 
Company, a Delaware corporation 
providing house-to-house pick-up 
and del‘'very by motor trucks of 
goods transported by train, is an 
express Company and comes under 
the supervision of the railroad 
commission. It is the'first com- 
pany of the kind operating in 
Texas, he said. 

The attorney general stated that 
he is preparing written opinions 
on both matters, 
















To Be 150,000,0 


00,000 ‘Tons 


Grade Varies From Anthra- 
cite to Peet, Says In- 
terior Department 








» Alaska’s known coal resources may be 


| Conservatively estimated at 150,000,000,- 


000 tons, and it is probable that much 
larger supplies will be discovered when 
poets surveys are extended to the 
four-fifths of the country which has not 
yet been explored for minerals, it was 
stated orally, Oct. 31, by the executive 
assistant to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ernest Walker Sawyer. : 

Known ' coal fields comprise 12,667 
square miles, he said, with 1,202 square 
miles believed underlain by workable 
coal. One-fourth of these 1,202 miles has 
been surveyed to date, he said, while little 
is known of the other 900 miles. 

Types of coal found in Alaska vary 
from peat to the best grade of anthra- 
cite. One of the mines of the Matanuska 
fields, near Fairbanks, is producing a 
very high grade of blacksmith’s coal 
which is being shipped in increasing 
quantities, Mr. Sawyer stated. Several 
grades of coal found in Alaska also pro- 
duce excellent ‘coke of a high grade 
which on the Pacific coast will perhaps 
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Tariff by Senate 


Majority Leaders Asked to 
Cooperate to Send Bill to 


Conference ‘With House, 
Within Two Weeks 








Conferences Held 
To Expedite Action 





Interference With Legislation 
At Regular Session of, 


Congress Predicted Unless. 


Schedules Are Completed | 





The majority leaders in the Senate 


were urged, in a statement issued by | 
President Hoover on Oct. 31, to cooperate 
in an effort to expedite completion of the | 
schedules in the tariff bill so as to send | 


the measure to conference with the 
House within the next two weeks. 

‘rhe President’s statement was issued 
after conferences with Senate majority 
leaders, including Senators Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, the majority leader, 
and Senator McNary (Rep), of Oregon, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, and with Claudius H. Hus- 
ton, chairman of the Republican National 


uation resulting from the delay in enact- 
ing the tariff bill. 


Slow Progress is Cited 


The President’s statement, in full text, 
follows: 


“The President was visited yesterday 
by a number of Senators, ail of whom 
|called at their own suggestions, and 
presented to him the grave situation that 
| mas arisen by delays in tariff legislation. 
| ‘hey called attention to the fact that the 
Senate has had the tariff bill since June, 
with 15 schedules to work out, ‘and has 
not yet completed Schedule 1. It was 
pointed out that a large amount of im- 
portant legislation must be undertaken 
at the reguiar session which would be 
+prevented by carrying the debate into 
the next session, 

“Some of thg Senators considered 
| progress hopetesssas it appeared to. them 
that the coalition intended to delay or 
defeat legislation, or did not intend to 
give adequate protection to industry. 
Uthers. feit that some understanding 
should be attempted among Senate lead- 
ers by which the bill could be sent into 
conference with the House at an early 
date, 





Urges Senate to Act 
“The President said, as he has uni- 
formly stated his position, that cam- 
paign promises should be carried out 
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New York District 
Shows Trade Gains 


| Wholesale Firms Have Small- 
est Increase in 


Months . 








September sales of wholesale firms in 
|the New York Federal reserve district 
| showed an increase of 4 per cent, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
a@ year ago, the smallest increase noted 
since March, according to a summary of 
the forthcoming monthly business re- 
view, made public Oct. 31 by the Fed- 
| eral Reserve Bank of New York. Z 

Sales of leading department stores in 
the district during September were 5 per 
cent above the level of September, 1928, 


last year, the daily average of sales ac- 
tually increased only 2 per cent, it was 
| stated. 

Chain stores in the district showed the 
smallest increase in sales for any month 
since April, 1928, according to the sum- 
mary, which follows in full text: 





The grocery, drug, stationery, and pa- | 


per firms continued to report increases 
in sales over last year, and dealers in 


creases, following decreases in August. 
Sales of wholesale jewelry houses showed 
the largest increase in many months, 
Silk Sales Increase 
The Silk Association also reported a 
substantial increase in quantity sales of 
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Aircraft Monopoly 
- And Lobby Charged 


Letter to Senator Caraway Al- 
leges Restraint of Trade 








” 


Charges that an “aircraft trust lobby 
exists and is active in influencing legis- 
lation in Washington were made in a 
letter from Thomas L. Hill, president 
of the American Society for Promotion 


of Aviation, to Senator Caraway (Dem.), | 


of Arkansas, chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary , subcommittee, made 
Oct. 31 by Senator Caraway. 
Mr. Hill declares that “this air trust 
has promoted a monopoly in restraint 
of trade and committed other acts 
against public interest which should 
make its past: actions the subject of 
searching investigation by your Com- 
| mittee.” He says that the alleged trust 


| “is operated through the workings of | 


| the National Aeronautic Association, 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 





Committee, on.Oct. 30, ac which the Sena- | 
tors told the President of the grave sit- | 


| 


Several | 


but in view of the fact that there was | 
one more sales day in the month than | 


public | 


Absorb Most of 


| Cars Scrapped Last Year Are 


Plan to Expedite 
Claims Suggested 
vo 


President Asked to Recom- 


mend Remedial Legislation 
v 


PRESIDENT HOOVER was re- 

quested Oct. 31 by Representa- 
tive Underhill (Rep.), of Somer- 
ville, Mass., to recommend legisla- 
tion providing new means of 
handling claims presented against 
the Government for damage to 
property or person. 

Mr. Underhill announced he will 
reintroduce his general claims bill 
which would give injured citizens 
the right to sue on property dam- 
age in the United States Court of 
Claims, after jury trial. 

“From 4,000 to 6,000 claims are 
presented at every session of Con- 
gress and many years often pass 
before relief can be obtained,” Mr. 
Underhill said. 





| 





. 


‘Total of Marriages 


| mobile production in the United States 


| previous automobile owners and a greater 
| number of new cars produced is distrib- 


| duced 
| United States registration increased by 
only 1,359,881 from the previous year, 


| revealed by figures showing that 2,416,- 





Estimated to Total 
2,416,720 





An increasing percentage of the auto- 


is being absorbed for replacement by 


uted among motorists “trading in” their 
old cars, than among new owners, it was 
stated orally Oct. 31 by the acting chief 
of the automobile division, A. W. Childs, 
of the Department of Commerce. 


While the number of new cars pro- 


according to figures furnished by the 
division. Subtracting the 582,147 cars 
exported in 1928 there were 3,776,601 
new automobiles put into operation. The 
explanation for the fact that the num- 
ber of new cars produced was far in 
excess of the gain in registration was 


720 old cars were scrapped or regarded 
as scrapped, Mr. Childs stated. 


in 1928 totaled 4,358,748 the| Treasury Department Believes 





Of the number of cars produced in 
1928, exclusive of exports, approximately 
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| Shows Reduction of | 4y] County Schools 


1.5 Per Cent in Year 





Hin Georgia May Close 


Rate Per 1,000 of Popula-| Pye to Lack of Funds 


tion Is Lower; Wide Vari- 
ations Exhibited in Fig- 





| ures for Different States 
| 


Divorces granted in the United States 
| in 1928 totaled 195,939, or 2 per cent 
!more than in 1927, and marriages de- 
| creased 1.5 per cent in the same period, 
according to statistics made public Oct. 
| 31 by the Department of Commerce. 
| Marriages performed in 1928 amounted 
+to 1,182,497, as compared with 1,201,053 
|in 1927, it was stated. The relative 
| change in different States ranges from a 
decrease of 15 per cent in Florida to an 
increase of 73.8 per cent in Nevada, the 
statistics| revealed. 6s ome ee 

Marriages annulled in 1928 totaled 
4,226, compared with 4,255 in 1927, ac- 
cording to the statement which follows 
in full text: 

There were 1,182,497 marriages per- 
formed in the United States during the 
year 1928, as compared with 1,201,053 


| in 1927. 


Annulments Are Fewer 


During the year 1928, there were 195,- 
' 939 divorces granted in the United States, 
| as compared with 192,037 in 1927. There 
were 4,226 marriages annulled in 1928, 
as compared with 4,255 in 1927. 


The estimated population of continentaf 
United States on July 1, 1928, was 120,- 
013,000, and on July 1, 1927, 118,628,000. 
On the basis of these estimates, the num- 
ber of marriages per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion was 9.85 in 1928, as against 10.12 
|in 1927; and the number of divorces per 
| 1,000 of the population was 1.63 in 1928, 
as against 1.62 in 1927. 

While the net decrease in the number 
of marriages performed in the country 
as a whoie was 1.5 per cent, the rela- 
tive change in the different States ranged 
from a decrease of 15 per cent in Florida 
to an increase of 73.8 per cent in Nevada. 
(This increase in Nevada, as well as the 
| increase in Arizona, is due largely to a 
| change in the marriage law of California 





| requiring three days’ notice to be given! 


before the issuance of a license,° which 
law became effective July 29, 1927.) 
The rate of marriages per 1,000 of the 
| population, which represents an average 
of rates in the individual St&tes, ranged 





| 





State Officials Canvass Fi- 
nancial Situation in Effort 
To Provide Sufficient 
Operating Expenses 





State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Oct. 31. 


County school systems all over Georgia 


are facing a crisis that will compel them 
to close their schools unless the State 
of Georgia can provide operating funds 
immediately, according to the State 
school «superintendent, ,M. gs gan, 
folowing;a conference of State jals 
Oct. 29 to canvass the financial situa» 
tion of the educational system. The 
State owes the school department ap- 
proximately $3,500,000, the superinten- 
dent said. 

As an evidence of the cris‘s confront- 
ing the schools, the board i education 
of De Kalb County, one of the wealthier 
counties of the State, voted Oct. 28 to 
close all the De Kalb County schools 
Nov. 4 unless the State can arrange to 
provide $28,000 which it owes to the 
county system, the superintendent an- 


|nounced. Notice of the action of the 


De Kalb County board was transmitted 
to the State department of education by 
W. M. Rainey, superintendent of the 
county system. 

Money Is Borrowed 


District schools in De Kalb County are 
being operated on money borrowed by 
the county board of education, Superin- 
tendent Duggan stated, on the promise 
that the county will be reimbursed later 
on, but all the districts cannot raise the 
money. ; 

Superintendent Duggan announced 
that at the conference of State officials, 
Oct. 29, Governor L. G. Hardman stated 
that he was doing his best to borrow 
money to meet the emergency. The gov- 
ernor has unexhausted borrowing power 
of $800,000 for 1929 and will try to 
raise that much money for the schools, 
he said. 

The total indebtedness of the State 
to the school department is $1,549,000 
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balance on the 1928 appropriation, and 
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Farm Prices Above Last Year, 


But Lower Than in September 





| Cottonseed Fall 5 Points 
In Month 


| 





| The index of the general level of farm 


| Prices, standing at 140 per cent of the! 
| prewar level, on Oct. 15 was 3 points | 


higher than on the same date last year, 


| although it was 1 point lower than the, 
| previous month, according to an an-, 
/nouncement Oct. 31. by the Bureau of 


| Agricultural Economics, Department of 
| Agriculture. 
From Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, the Bureau 


| pointed out, meat animals, cotton, and | 


cottonseed declined 5 points, and grains, 


3 points, while poultry and poultry prod- |{ 


| uets advanced 16 points, fruits and veg- 
|etables, 8 points, and dairy products, 2 
| points. A summary of the Department’s 
|review of farm prices follows in full 
| text: 5 

At 140 per cent of the prewar level on 
Oct. 15, the index of the general level of 
farm prices was 1 point lower than on 
| Sept. 15, and 3 points higher than a year 
|ago. Seasonal declines in the farm prices 
of meat animals and lower prices for 
cotton, corn, barley, wheat, wool, horses 
and chickens contributed to the decline 
in the index. These price reductions were 
partially offset, however, by seasonal 
advances in the farm prices of dairy and 
poultry products, and higher prices of 
oats, rye, hay, fruits and vegetables, 





[Continued on Page 9, 


> 
‘Meat Animals, Cotton and| 


shoes and diamonds also reported in- | 


Column 3.) 


Federal Employes 


Gaining in Number 
vVeYWv 


Civil Service Increases Over 
18,900 During Year 
v 


FFICERS and employes in all 
branches of the Federal ex- 
ecutive civil service on June 30, 
1929, total 587,665, or 18,950 
more than the total on the corre- 
sponding date a year ago, and 330,- 
095 under the number employed on 
Nov. 11, 1918, when the Armistice 
halted war expansion, according to 
statistics made public Oct. 31 by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Of the 587,665 total, 82,501 are 
women, the statistics show. In the 
Veterans’ Bureau alone 10,386 
women are employed. 

Civil service employes at the 
White House, including both men 
and women, number 43. Employ- 
ment totals at some of the other 
Government Departments:are listed 
as follows: Agriculture, 23,995; 
Navy; 50.575; Commerce, 416,744; 
Panama Canal, 12,097; Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 2,042; De- 
partment of State, 4,617; Justice, 
4,184; Interior, 16,572; Labor, 
4,550; Shipping Board, 1,408; Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, 24,065; General Ac- 
counting Office, 1,961. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


























Rediscount Rate 


Production| 1s Reduced by : 
New York Bank | 4 





Change From Six to Five Per 
Cent Follows Adjustment 
Announced by Bank of 
England 





Uniformity Restored 
In Reserve System 





Revision Marks Movement in 
Direction of Easier Money 
Conditions 





The Federal Reserve Board announced 
Oct. 31 that it had approved a reduction 
in the rediscount rate of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York from 6 per 
cent to 5 per cent. The change is effec- 
tive Nov. 1 and follows by one day a re- 
duction in the rediscount rate by the 


Bank of England. 

It was the opinion of the Department 
of the Treasury, according to an oral 
statement, that this definitely marked a 
move in the direction of easier money 
throughout the country. 

Following is the full text of the 
Board’s announcement: 

“The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has established a rediscount rate 
of 5 per cent on all classes of paper of 
all maturities, effective Nov. 1, 1929. 

Uniformity Is Restored 

“This rate restores the Federal Re- 
serve System to a uniform rate of 5 per 
cent which was broken by the rate in- 
crease to 6 per cent by the New York 
bank on Aug. 9 as one of the Board’s 
moves to curb speculation.” 

The Department of the Treasury 
“naturally presumed” that the rediscount 
rate of, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York’ would be reduced as a resuit 
of reéent developments tending to an 
easier money condition, according to an 
oral statement Oct. 31 by the Depart- 
ment made before the action was taken 
in a York. 


land had lowered its rate from 6% per 
cent to 6 per cent, and this factor en- 
tered into the expectation that a change 
would. result in New York, since the 
records show that never for more than 
a brief period have the two banks main- 
tained a like rate. 


British Rate Usually Higher 

Ordinarily, according to the records, 
there has been.a spread of 1 per cent, 
the higher rate being operative in Eng- 
land, although since the New York bank 
raised its rate to 6 per cent on Aug. 9, 
the differential has ‘been only % to 1 
per cent. 

It was the Department’s view that 
there had been a vast amount of money 
released for other purposes by falling 
prices in the stock market, and this 
money, it was explained, will immedi- 
ately seek investment, thus creating 
fresh competition among its holders to 
keep their funds on a revenue-producing 
basis. The Department believed, there- 
fore, that these facts, together with the 
lowered rate in the London market, 
would react for a cheaper interest rate 
throughout most of the United States. 


_ Rates Stable at Other Banks 

Since the official bank rate always fol- 
lows the market, manifestation of its 
effect, the Department said, brought 
the “natural presumption” of a lower 
New York Federal Reserve Bank rate, 
although, in all probability, there will 
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Inquiry Is Proposed 
Into Stock Markets 


Resolution Is Offered in Senate 
By Senator Nye 








Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 


| introduced in the Senate, Oct. 31, a reso- 


lution (S. Res. 144) directing an investi- 
gation of “the facts and the practices 
concerning or relative to speculative op- 
erations connected with stock exchanges 
within the United States.” 


The investigating committee would in- 
clude the chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, Senator Norbeck 
(Rep.), of South Dakota, the ranking 
minority member of that Committee, 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
and the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Judiciary Committee, 
Senators Norris: (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
and Overman (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina. A fifth member would be appointed 
by Vice President Curtis, and the com- 
mittee would make recommendations to 
the Senate for remedial legislation. 

Another investigating resolution (S. 
Res. 71), introduced by Senator King 
(Dem.), of Utah, has heen pending for 
several months before the Banking and 
Currency Committee. In a recent col- 
loquy on the Senate floor, Chairman, 
Norbeck said that he would not ask his 
Committee to act on the proposal until 
the regular session. The Nye resolution, 
under the rule, lies on the table for one 
legislative day. 

The resolution follows in full text: 

Whereas, it appears impossible, in the” 
absence of any great natural physical 
calamity, that an actual loss of $16,000,- 
000,000 of intrinsic values in stocks and 
bonds, or any other loss amounting to 
billions of dollars can actually occur in 
a single day or in a few days; and 
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YEARLY 


Insect Eradicators | 
rated by Radio 
ay Be Eliminat 


Machines Employ Spark or 
Damped Waves in Trans- 
mission, Which Type Is 
Now Prohibited 


Insect eradicating machines, which 
use radio impulses in exterminating 
fi1it pests, but which actually are trans- 
mitting stations, may be forced off the 
air as a result of a recent order issued 
by the Federal Radio Commission, it was 
stated orally at the Commission, Oct. 31. 


Applications of the Electro-Spray Cor- 
poration, of Spokane, Wash., owners of 
the machines, for renewal of their radio | 
licenses, have been designated for a 
hearing by the Commission. It was ex- 
plained that the machines employ spark | 
or damped waves in their transmissions, 
and these types of wave emissions have 
been prohibited for “shore stations” be- 
cause of possible interference with broad- 
cast reception and other communication 
by radio. ; 

Insect-killing machines of the Electro- 
Syray Corporation, Commission records 
show, have been used in the orchards of 
Washington State for more than a year. 
The spark emitted by the transmitter, 
which operates on a long wave or low 
frequency, is the insect-killing medium. 


Machines Highly Successful 


In its applications for renewal of sta- | 
tion licenses, the corporation states that 
the machines have been high]-- success- 
ful. and thet it desires to continue them | 
in operation in the orchards of Wenat- | 
chee and Cashmere. 

A month ago, it was pointed out, the| 
Commission issued a general order re- 
stricting the use of spark transmitters 
to small vessels in mobile service. All 
spark transmitters ashore were ordered 
off the air. Engineers explain that spark 
or damped waves give a broad signal, 
and take up much space in the ether, 
consequently endangering other commu- 
nications on adjacent channels. The mod- | 
ern tube or undamped wave transmitters, 
however, it was said, operate on a narrow 
channel with a minimum of interference 
if kept constant. 

The corporation has asked, in its re- 
newal applications, that the power of its 
stations be increased from 7,000 to 10,000 
watts and that it be assigned a fre- 
quency lower in the band to more effec- 
tively carry on its bug-eradicating oper- 
ations. 

The salient question involved, Commis- 
sion engineers stated, is whether the 
order against spark-transmitters shall be 
applicable to the pest-eradicating ma- 
chines. It may be possible, it was | 
pointed out, to employ tube transmitters 
for the work, but Commission experts 
themselves are not familiar with the 
operations of the machines, and desire to 
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examine the engineers of the Electro-| work?” asked the chairman. The witness 


. 


Spray Corporation on this point: 
Radio Stations, Technically 


More than a year ago, when these 
machines were first placed in operation, 
Commission records show, the Commis- 
sion was confronted with the question 
of determining whether or not they were 
actually radio stations, and thus subject 
to Commission regulations. It was .de- 
cided that inasmuch as they used-radio 
channels and broadcast radio signals, 
they are in the category of stations.’ The 
Commission forced the corporation to 
obtain radio station licenses and sub- 
jected them to all regulations governing 
radio, ; 

Yet another element will enter into the 
hearing before the Commission, which 
has not yet been docketed, it was stated. 
According to reports to the Commission, 
the corporation moved one of its mobile 
bug-eradicators from Cashmere to Wen- 
atchee, without first obtaining Commis- 
sion authority. Regulations prescribe 
that before a radio station of any kind 


is moved, Commission approval must be | 


had. 

Commission engineers pointed out that 
cnly occassional complaints about inter- 
ference with reception have been re- 
ceived in the vicinity in which the bug- 
eradicating machines have been operated 
Whether these are directly traceable to 
the machines themselves has not been 
ascertained, it was stated. 

It is the potential hazard to reception 
that the Commission desires to avoid 
should the machines become generally 
used in the orchards of the country, and 
for other insect-eradication, it was stated, 





Nominations Transmitted 


To Senate for Approval 





President Hoover on Oct. 31 sent 
to the Senate for confirmation the fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Henry Carter, of Massachusetts, to 
be foreign service officer, class five; 
also secretary in the Diplomatic Service. 

H. Eric Trammell, of the District of 
Columbia, S. Walter Washington, of 
West Virginia, foreign service officers 
unclassified, to be secretaries 
Diplomatic Service. 


2158) 
Consultation of Tariff Specialists 
By Lawmakers Defended as Proper| (Qn Methods Used 





















| Mr. Arnold’s Activities 






President of Southern Tariff 


Investigation of the activities of the 
Southern Tariff Association and the 
American Taxpayers’ e in pending 
tariff legislation was begun Oct. 31 by 
the Senate judiciary subcommittee, at a 
hearing in its inquiry into lobbying 
under the Caraway resolution (S. Res. 
120) 

John H, Kirby, ident of the South- | 
ern Tariff Association, and: J. A. Arnold, | 
secretary and general manager of the 
American Taxpayers’ League, testified ’ 
Mr. Arnold will appear again Nov. 1, 
Chairman Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
announced following the hearing. 

It was brought out during the hear- 
ing that the two organizations work to- 
gether. Mr. Kirby told the subcommit- | 
tee that “quite a bit” of money had beea 
spent to bring delegates to Washington. | 

Mr. Kirby upheld the action of Sena- 
tor Bingham in employing Charles L. 
Eyanson, of the Connecticut Manfac- 
turers Association. He said that he 
approved of “Members of Congress get- 
ting technical information about the 
tariff from those who know.” 

Mr. Arnold said that the Southern 
Tariff Association seeks to organize rep- 
resentatives of a certain commodity, to 
have them agree upon a rate of duty 
and to send a representative to appear | 
before congressional committees to ad- | 
vocate that rate. 


Explained by Mr. Kirby 


Mr. Kirby, upon being called to testify, 
said that he is from,Texas. Mr. Arnold, 
the witness said, beeame secretary of the 
Southern Tariff Association in 1920, and | 
in this capacity remained in Fort Worth, | 
Tex., until 1922 or 1923, when the asso- 
ciation established an office in Wash- 
ington. 

The Southern Tariff Association has 
an annual income of $40,000 to $80,000 a 
year, said Mr. Kirby, and he personally 
has contributed to it about $2,000 a 
year. 

“How much has been spent in bringing 
delegates to Washington?” Chairman 
Caraway asked. “Quite a little,” an- 
swered the witness. Senator Caraway 
asked also about the activities of Mr. 
Arnold in seeking to “move C. C. Belcher 
out of one congressional district into 
another” in order that he might be a 
candidate for office. 

Mr. Kirby explained that he was a con- | 
tributor to the American Taxpayers’! 
League and the National Council of State | 
Legislatures, and is president of the lat- 
ter. Mr. Arnold is secretary of the tax- | 
payers’ league, he said. 

Upon Chairman Caraway reading cor- | 
respondence to and from Mr. Arnold con- | 
cerning Mr. Belcher, and the “making it 
warm for Garner in this district,” Mr. 
Kirby said he was unaware of the corre- 
spondence. 

“You didn’t know that was part of his 





| 
| 
| 





| answered in the negative. 
| He said he thought John Garner, who | 
| is a member of the House of Representa- | 
| tives from Texas, “ought to be defeated” 
because of his “failure to support the 
Constitution.” Asked as to what he 
meant by “failure to support the Consti- 
tution,” he said that Representative Gar- 
ner “would havé Congress dictate to the 
States.” 

The Southern Tariff Association has 
four main purposes, the witness said. | 
These are: (1) To provide a nonpartisan 
forum for discussion; (2) to oppose the 
doctrine of keeping farm products off the! 
free list; (3) to seek equal distribution 
of burdens of tariff legislation, and (4) | 
to seek a sufficient tariff to enable Amer- | 
ican products to control the American | 
market. | 

While it is not among the duties of | 
Mr. Arnold to visit Members of Con- 


| 





gress, the witness said that upon occas-' 


sion he would approve of such action. 
He said that someone ought to “inform” 
Members of Congress and Mr. Arnold 












Association and Secretary of 


Taxpayers League Testify in Lobby Inquiry 





Mr. Kirby was withholding information, 
adding: 

“I am going to worm it out of you. 
You are withholding facts. Be candid, 
and tell us what Mr. Arnold does.” 

The witness maintained that he was 
being candid, and explained that Mr. 
Arnold had, at his request, sent) out a 
call for a meeting to be held in Wash- 
ington in December. - 

Senator Blaine read a_ photostatic 
copy of a letter which, he said, was sent 
out to call a meeting in Washington and 
was signed by Mr. Kirby. The letter 
stated that the program committee “was 
authorized to pay the traveling expenses 
of delegates to the extent that funds 
are available.” 

The witness said that this referred to 
money which would -be obtained by 
“passing the hat.” Asked if the Ameri- 
can Taxpayers’ League might furnish 
some money, he answered affirmatively. 

He explained that the Southern Tariff 
Association and the Taxpayers League 
are maintained by contributions, but that 
the National Council of State Legisla- 
tures “just passes the hat” at its meet- 
ings. The money is sent.to Thomas Hill, 
of Pine Bluff, Ark., secretary-treasurer | 
of the association, he said. 

He was instructed by the subcommit- 
tee to send for the records of the asso- | 
ciation. 

Upon question by Chairman Caraway | 
as to whether the association had been 
borrowing money, Mr. Kirby said he. did 
not know. Senator Blaine inquired if 
| money had not been borrowed since Sep- 
| tember, 1928; if $12,000 or $13,000 had 
inot been secured from the American 
Taxpayers League. ; 

The witness said that the association 


| may have done that, though he was not 


concerned about that. He admitted that 
the ‘association was in debt, and ex- 
plained that there was an “interlinking 
of interests” of the association and the 
Taxpayers League. 

Asked by Senator Walsh how much 
sympathy could exist between the two, 
Mr. Kirby said that they were “both 
working for the public good.” After 
further questioning, Senator Walsh said 
to “let the matter go; I find it impossible 
to get the information.” 

Senator Blaine asked if Mrs. Ida Dar- | 
den, employed by the Southern Tariff 
Association, did not receive $9,759.50 
from the association in the past year, and 
if she did not at the same time receive 
$10,444 from the Taxpayers League. 
The witness said that Mrs. Darden re- | 
ceived her pay from two sources and | 
that Mr. Arnold also gets his pay from | 
the two sources. | 


Source of Compensation 
Explained by Mr. Arnold 


Mr. Arnold, next appearing before 
the subcommittee, said his salary is paid 
in a lump by the two organizations. 
Arrangement for his pay, he. said, was 
made with Mr. Kirby as president of 
the Southern Tariff Association, and | 


American Taxpayers League. He said 
that funds were raised by mail solici- 
tation and by field workers. 

The annual revenue of the tariff as- 
sociation amounts to about $50,000 and 
that of the Taxpayers League from 
$150,000 to $250,000, he said. Twelve 
or 13 States are active in the associa- 
tion and every State is represented in 
the Taxpayers League, he’ explained. 

Regarding the work of the association 
concerning legislation, he said that it 
had sought to organize the representa- 
tives of a certain commodity, to have 
them agree upon a rate and to send a 
representative to Washington to appear 


vocate that rate. 


Three Italian Cities 








was a “good type of man to do it.” 


Employment of Mr. Eyanson 
Justified, Witness Contends 


Questioned about the employment of 
Charles L. Eyanson, of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers Association, by Senator 
| Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, Mr. 
| Kirby told the subcommittee that he ap- 
| proved of Senator Bingham’s action. 

“You would have done that yourself?” 
asked Chairman Caraway. “Yes.” 

“If you had had the opportunity, you 
would have had the Southern Tariff As- 
sociation make a similar arrangement?” 
Mr. Kirby responded negatively, stating 
that his association was not so engaged. 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
asked if the Southern Tariff Association 
favors a protective tariff, the witness 
said that it favors a tariff sufficiently 
high to permit American products to 
compete in the American market. He 
said he would call it a “competitive 
| tariff.” He said that the association has 
| about 1,000 members. 3 

Senator .Caraway inquired if 


association in 1928, stating that 
records did not show. 
had made no contributions direct to the 


in the 


Capt. Thomas C. Hart to be rear ad- | treasurer. 


miral. 


Attorney General 
Studies Prohibition 


vy 
Transfer of Investigations 
Under Consideration 


Bis : 


E Department of Justice is 
continuing its investigation 


into the matter of transferring the 
Prohibition Bureau from the Treas- 
ury Department to the Department 
of Justice, it was stated orally, 
Oct. 31, by the Attorney General, 
William D. Mitchell. 


While plans have not reached a 
stage of definiteness that would 
justify announcement at the present 
time, Mr. Mitchell stated, study has 
been directed to means and possi- 
bilities of the proposed change. A 
general survey of the situation is 
being made to determine how the 
change might be effected adminis- 
tratively, and to ascertain what 
congressional legislation would be 
necessary. 

Transfer of that branch of the 
bureau that has to do with inves- 
tigations, the so-called “detective” 
branch, is particularly under con- 
sideration at this time, said the 
Attorney General. 







ness concerning the “irregularity” in the 
handling of the salary’in the employ- 
ment of Mr. Eyanson by Senator Bing- 
ham. The witness said that, while there 
might be a technical objection, he ap- 
proved of “Members of Congress getting 
technical information about the teriff 
from those who know.” 

“If that is worth standing for, it is 
worth standing for openly; is it not?” 
demanded Senator Robinson. 

In reply to questions by Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), ef Montana, Mr. Kirby 
said he had about $30,000,000 invested 
in lumber interests. He said that he 
had never advocated a duty on lumber 
nor has his association. He has never 
| advocated lower duties in his tariff ac- 
| tivities, he said. 





Taxpayers 


Mr. | 


Kirby had-contributed any funds to bo 
the 


Mr. Kirby said he | 


‘ 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
inquired concerning Mr. Arnold’s con- 
nection with the association, with the 


secretary and general manager of the| gouth 
League but has no official 
| connection with the Council of Legisla- 


Near Million Mark 


|'Rome, Naples and Milan Com- 
| pete for Largest Population 


' 
| Rome, Naples and Milan are competing 
|for the distinction of becoming the first 
| Italian city with 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
Assistant Trade Commissioner John M. 
| Kennedy at Rome informed the Depart- 
|/ment of Commerce Oct. 31. 
; On Aug. | Rome claimed a population 
}of 901,909; Milan, 956,425; and Naples, 
over 953,000, it is stated in the report 
, which follows in full text: 

The three cities owe their increased 
|numbers to a strong tide of immigration, 
| but Naples and Rome are said to have 
|a@ higher birthrate than their other 
rival, and this, ¢ 


| pected to give the central and the south- 


| inhabitants, 
901,909. 


| 953,000. 


From Germany by 


now operating from Miami, Fla., 





Islands are under consideration, but n 


America at an early date. 


| Complaint Is Filed 


| cause these products to be transported :o 


| various like products, who likewise eause 
|their said products to be transported 


| viation of the initials of Radio Corpora- 


|a trade mark affixed to and identifying 


with Mr. Thompson, president of the | 
| Public,” 


oupled with the present 
| effort of the government to prevent the 
| depopulation of country districts, is ex- 


ern city a decided advantage over Milan. 

The greatest increase by any of the 
trio has been made by Rome, which from 
Jan. 1, 1927, to Aug. 1, 1929, added 95,000 
growing from 807,175 to 


The increases of Milan and Naples, on 


the other hand, are more moderate, and 
Senator Robinson questioned the ad keaton = pe Thee Rs Bad 
tion grew from 894,715 to 956,425, and | that to ereate the impression of Govern- 
that Naples from 897,306 to more than 


contracts for such service are contem- | 
' plated at the present time, the Second 


The Lufthansa Company will oper- 
ate from Europe, tying in with the Con- 





| tures, 
“What services does Mr. Arnold pe 


ator Blaine. 
and demanded that the question be a 


| swered explicitly. 


| witness, Senator Blaine indicated th 


dor system to Brazil, it was stated. 
r- 


roposed air mail 
n-|from Paramar 
Montevideo. 


service are erroneous, 
at|Glover added, Advertisements mus 


D It was explained orally at the Post 
form for the council?” demanded Sen-| Office Department that finances will be 
3 Mr. Kirby began an ex-|carefully considered before bids are 
planation, but Senator Blaine objected| sought on a route 
Ko. in Dutch Guiana, to 
} Reports that the Depart- 

“I am not withholding anything, and|ment has already awarded a contract 
I resent the insinuation,” declared the|for this 





By Radio Company 


Independent Dealers Allege 
Unfair Competition in Ad- 
vertisements on Sale of 
Products 





A complaint against the Radio Cor- 
poration of America was filed with the 
Federal Trade Commission Oct. 31 by | 


the Radio Protective Association charg- | 


| certain newspaper advertisements. 
The full text of the complaint fol. | 
| lows: | 
The Radio Protective Association, as | 
|the representative of the independent | 
radio industry, desires hereby to direct | 
your attention to the actions of the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America, and its sub- 
sidiary, the Radio-Victor Corporation, 
which constitute unfair methods of com- | 


petition, in violation of the provisions of | 


| 


}an act of Congress, approved Sept. 26. 
1914, entitled “An act to create a Federal 
Trade Commission, to define its powers | 
and duties, and for other purposes.” 

1. The Radio Corporation of America, 
and its subsidiary, the Radio-Victor Cor- 
poration. are engaged in the selling of 
radio apparatus, including vacuum tubes, 
receiving sets, reproducers, ‘radio ‘phono- 
graph combinations, broadcasting ap 
paratus, centralized radio equipment, 
airport and airplane equipment, sound re- 
cording and reproducing apparatus, and 
transoceanic telegraphic apparatus, an‘l 


the purchasers thereof from the States 
of New York and New Jersey, and other | 
States, through and into other States 
of the United States. In carrying on such 
business, the Radio Corporation of 
America and the Radio-Victor Corpora- 
tion have been and now are in direct 
competition with other persons, partner- 
ships and corporations engaged in selling 


from the States of their domicile to pur- 
chasers in other States. 


2. The Radio-Victor Corporation of 
America and the Radio Corporation of 
America, in the course of their business, 
as herein described, caused to be pub- 
lished in the Chicago Sunday Tribune of 
Oct. 6, 1929, and on or about the same 
date in other newspapers, including The 
United States Daily (Washington, D. C.), 
the New York Times and the New York 
Herald-Tribune, a full page advertise- 
ment, bearing the signature of the Radio- 
Victor Corporation of America and the 
trade mark “RCA,” which is the abbre- 





















tion of America and the name by which 
it is popularly known, and which is also 


its merchandise. This advertisement—a 
copy of which is hereto attached—was 
entitled “The Responsibility of Leader- 
ship in Radio; a Message to the Radio 
and contained the following 
| paragraphs: 
| “RCA, founded at the request of th 
United States Government; before our 
| troops were demobilized, was expected 
to blaze the way in the radio field—sci- 
| entifically, commercially, patriotically. 

“As a result of this there exists a ra- 
|dio audience of 40,000,000 interested 
| listeners. This is but one indication of 
|how RCA has responded to the Govern- 
| ment’s call.” 

3. This advertisement, and particularly 
the paragraphs hereinabove set forth, 
|has the tendency and capacity to mis- 





before Committees of Congress to ad-|lead and deceive the purchasing public | 


|by creating in the minds of the pur- 


| chasing public a false and erroneous be- | 


lief concerning the value, quality or 
utility of the products of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America and the Radio-Vic- 
|tor Corporation, and induces the public 
|to purchase such commodities in the mis- 
| taken belief that they were made for the 
|Government of the United States or 
| some department thereof, or were manu- 
|factured under the formula, specifica- 
tions or requirements of the Government 
of the United States, or some depart- 
| ment thereof, or that the Government of 
| the United States sponsored, approved, 
‘or had some other interest in the Radio 
Corporation of America or the Radio- 
| Victor Corporation. These statements 
are false and therefore constitute an 
|unfair method of competition, in viola- 
ltion of the “Federal Trade Commis- 
sion act.” 

4. We wish further to call the atten- 
tion of the Commission to the fact that 
this advertisement covers vacuum tubes, 
| receiving sets, reproducers, radio phono- 
graph combinations, broadcasting appara- 
tus, centralized radio equipment, airport 
and airplane equipment, sound record- 
|ing and reproducing apparatus, and 
transoceanic telegraphic apparatus, and 
| deceives the purchasing public by spread- 
ing the false impression that the Govern- 
|ment of the United States has or has 
had at some time some interest or 
sponsorship in connection with all of 
| these products as sold in interstate com- 
merce by the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica or the Radio-Victor Corporation. 

5. The Commission has repeatedly held 





' 
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Extension of Miami ‘ir Mail Service 
To Islands Off South America Proposed 


New Line Would Connect With Route to Be Inaugurated 


Lufthansa Company 





Plans for. linking the east coast of issued before the contract is awarded 
South America with the air mail line | to the lowest, responsible bidder, as re- 
to 
points in the Windward and Leeward 


quired by law, he added. 
His statement follows in full text: 


°\from Paramaribo 


Buenos Aires. 


bergh when he inaugurated the recent 
leg of the Pan-American service from 
San Juan, Porto Rico, to Paramaribo, 
| Via Trinidad, Port of Spain, to continue 
on down over the proposed route which 
|the Post Office Department has in mind 
| to establish in the South American air 
mail service, This trip of Colonel Lind- 





Mr. | bergh, however, was postponed indefi- 
t be | nitely, 


This proposed route would run south 
; in Dutch Guiana to 
Montevideo, Uruguay, and Buenoes Aires 


It was the intention of Colonel Lind- 
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Commerce Department Finds Pilot ‘ 


Was to Blame in New Mexico Crash 





Fatal Accident to Transport 


Plane Carrying Transcontin- 


_ ental Passengers Is Reviewed 





Causes of the crash of the airplane 


| “City of San Francisco,” of the Trans- 


continental Air Transport, Inc., which 
fell on the slope of Mount Taylor, Sept. 
3, killing all on board, present three pos- 
sible alternatives, all arising from mis- 
calculations of the pilot, according to in- 
vestigations made by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Robert. P. 


31, set forth the Department’s findings 
from an investigation into this air acci- 
dent and the crash of a plane near Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on Sept. 6, which resulted 
in the death of two passengers. 

The report to the Senate was made in 
accordance with a resolution (S. Res. 
135) introduced in the Senate by Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), of Tennessee, and 
agreed to, directing that this informa- 


| tion be supplied the Senate. 


The resolution was amended to include 
the “City of San Francisco” at the re- 
quest of Senator Braiton (Dem.), of 
New Mexico, who said the Commerce 
Department had refused him the infor- 
mation in spite of the fact the air com- 
merce act directs that the findings 
should be made public. 

The text of Secretary Lamont’s letter 
follows in full: 

The following concerns the two cases 
a RN a a A a ARNE 
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President Hears Plea 


On New Jersey Canal 


Importance as Link in Intra- 
coastal Waterway Stressed 
By Delegation 








{ 
\ 





President Hoover was urged on Oct. 
31 by a committee representing the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Associatién 
headed by J. Hampton Moore, of Phila- 
delphia, president of the association, to 
include in his announced program for 
the development of the nation’s inland 
waterways, the Atlantic intra-coastal | 
waterway from Florida to New England 
and the Great Lakes, with a special plea 
for consideration of the New Jersey 
ship canal which, it was predicted, would 
have a tonnage equal to the Suez or 
Panama canals. 

President Hoover was informed by the 
delegation that substantially every link in | 
the intracoastal waterway from Maine! 
to Florida has either been completed 
or authorized, except the important link 
across the State of New Jersey, con- 
necting New York Bay with the Dela- 
ware River. 


President Is Commended 


The delegation also commended the 

President’s plan for the development of 
inland waterways as outlined in his 
recent speech at Louisville, Ky. 
The delegation also presented the Pres- 
ident with a copy of resolutions adopted 
by the association at its New York-Up- 
Hudson: convention, held from Sept. 16 | 
to 20. 

The delegation consisted, in addition 
to Mr. Moore, of Representative John 
H. Small of North Carolina, former 
chairman of the House Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee; Representative J. 
Charles Linthicum, of Maryland; Richard 
Weglein, director of warves, docks and 
ferries of Philadelphia; Capt. John 
P. Magill, representing the Maritime 
Association of New York; Capt. Wil- 
liam E. Bernard, president of the Ves- 
sel Owners’ and Captains’ Association, 
Delaware River; Walter Wood, Florence 
Pipe and Foundry Company, Florence, 


specifically referred to and is submitted 
in compliance with the request contained 
in the resolution: : 

Accident of Sept. '6, 1929, near Mil- 
lington, Tenn.: 
s On Sept. 6, 1929, one Frank Hays, not 
licensed as a pilot by the Department 
of Commerce, piloted an airplane, li- 
censed by said Department in the name 
of the Valley Air Line. Inc., and bearing 
license No, C-9985. He was accompanied 


ing “unfair methods of competition” in | Lamont, in a letter to the Senate, Oct.! during the flight by two passengers 


whose names are given as Ennis Doug- 
las and Ruth Greer. During the prog- 
ress of the flight the airplane fell from 
a low altitude and crashed to earth. The 
passengers were killed and the pilot se- 
riously injured, 

From available information it appears 
that. Frank Hays was, in the particular 
instance, flying the airplane in viola- 
tion of the owner’s instructions; that he 
was executing acrobatic maneuvers at 
low altitudes; and-that during one such 
maneuver he apparently permitted the 
airplane to lose speed and was ufiable 
to regain control in time to prevent con- 
tact with the ground. 

It is noted that Senate Resolution No. 
135 includes the following statement: 


|“Frank Hays, an unlicensed pilot, was 


allowed and did take up an airplane, 
licensed by the Department of Com- 
merce,” Attention is invited to the fact 
that no such permission was given by 
the Department. Rather, the flight by 
Hays was not only a violation of the 
Air Commerce Regulations, but also of 
the air commerce act. 

Airplane accident involvin 
of San Francisco”: 


On Sept. 3, 1929, an airplane belonging 
to Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
left Albuquerque, N. Mex., at 10:20 a. 
m. on a scheduled flight to Glendale, 
Calif. At approximately 60 miles west- 
erly from Albuquerque, at the indicated 
time of 11:01 a. m. on the same date, 
it crashed into a slope leading to Mount 
Taylor. 


The airplane in question was licensed 
by the Department of Commerce in the 
name of the Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, Inc., and ore license number 
NC-9849. The pilot was J. B. Stowe, the 
copilot E. A. Dietel, both of whom were 
licensed as transport pilots by the De- 
partment. : 


g the “City 
. 


All Occupants Are Killed 
So Deductions Are Given 


From available information it is obvi- 
ous that the airplane encountered a se- 
vere thunderstorm in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Mount Taylor, during which it 
collided with the slope of the mountain, 
on the windward side thereof. All occu- 
pants of the airplane, including passen- 
gers and crew, were fatally involved. 
Therefore, no direct information from 
any of them is available, and because 
it occurred on an isolated area it has 
not been possible to locate any eye- 
witness to the accident. 


It is not possible to definitely determine 
the contributing factors. other than has 
been stated in the preceding paragraph. 
However, three ‘alternatives ‘suggest 
themselves, as follows: 

The pilot may have entered the storm 


| area intending to fly through it and 
‘emerge into good flying conditions on 


the opposite side, and have miscalculated 
the direction and velocity of the accom- 
panying winds; in westerly flight, he 
may have been unable to avoid the area 


‘and was attempting to remain under it, 


flying closely to the terrain and unex- 
pectedly colliding with a rise in the slope 
at the place of accident; or he may have 
been attempting to pass between the 
storm and the mountain and did not 
properly calculate the relative velocities 
of the storm and airplane. 





N. J.; State Senator Clifford R. Powell, 
of New Jersey, and Newton Morton, of 
New Jersey. 


Resolution Withheld 
By Senator Norris 








Statement of Senator Bingham 
In Lobby Inquiry Awaited 





Introduction of the resolution pro-! 


| posed by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
brasko, to secure an expression from 
the Senate on the action of Sénator 
Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, in em- 
ploying a tariff adviser from the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers Association dur- 
ing the tariff hearings of the Senate 
Finance Committee, will be withheld 
pending a possible statement by Sena- 
tor Bingham, it was announced Oct. 31, 
in an oral statement by Senator Norris. 

Senator Norris, who is chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, said he had been 
told of the possibility of such a state- 
ment on the part of Senator Bingham, 
and that he did not wish to press his 
resolution if such was the case. He 
stated, however, that the withholding 
of his resolution would not restrain mem- 
bers of the Senate Judiciary subcommit- 
tee, which is conducting investigation of 
lobby activities, from bringing the mat- 
ter before the Senate. 

Senator Bingham declined, Oct. 31, to 
make a statement concerning the matter. 


Mr. Stimson Considers — 
Liberian Labor Policy 








4 
The Department of State is giving 


careful consideration to the question ‘of 


investigating alleged slavery and forced 
labor in Liberia, according to an oral 


statement Oct. 31 by the Secretary of 


State Henry L. Stimson. 


The Liberian government is to appoint 
one member of the investigating com- 
mission, another is to be appointed by 
the Department of State and the third 
by the League of Nations, according to 


information obtained at the Department 





Sao Paulo, south to Montevideo and slavery. 





Nomination of Mr. Black 


Is Confirmed by Senate 





The Senate on Oct. 31 confirmed the 
nomination of Eugene Biack as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Tax Appeals, and 
the appointment of Louis E. Graham as 
United States district attorney for the 


Western District of Pennsylvania, 





4 
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The investigation was proposed follow- 


There is no evidence that the airplane 
failed* to function properly at any time 
preceding the accident. 

In connection with the two cases re- 
ferred to herein, as well as with the 
general subject of accident investigation, 
attention is invited to the fact that the 
Department of Commerce does not at- 
tempt to determine any legal responsi- 
bilities which may be involved. Rather 
the investigations are for the purpose o 
arriving at practical solutions, in an ef- 
fort to apply remedial measures in fu- 
ture operations. 
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Quality of Foodstuffs 
Is Said to Be Highest 


In History of Nation 





Federal Regulation Declared 
To Have Increased Whole- 
someness and Reduced 
Adulteration 





By far the greater part of the coun- 
‘try’s food supply is today more whole- 
some and more truthfully labeled than 
at any previous time in the history of 
this or any other nation, the assistant 
to the chief of the Food, Drug and In- 
secticide Administration, F. B. Linton, 
stated Oct. 31, in an address over as- 
sociated radio stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


‘Cooperation between Federal and 
State officials in the enforcement of pure- 
food laws is holding adulteration to a 
minimum, he said, and efforts now: are 
being centered on false branding de- 
signed to extract extra dollars from con- 
sumers. In this instance he cited the ®& 
flood of so-called influenza cures placed 
on the market last Winter. Medical au- 
thorities hold that there is no known 
drug or combination of drugs which will 
prevent or cure influenza, he added. 

“Seizing and destroying shipments of 
adulterated food and drugs may be 
drastic action, as some in the trade al- 
lege,” he said, “but such action is most 
effective in either forcing the law vio- 
lator to quickly amend his practices or 
go out of business.” 

The Administration uses educational 
methods to correct wrong ‘ practices 
whenever practicable, Mr. Linton added. 

His address follows in full text: 

A bacteriologist of the Food, Drug 
and Insecticide Administration. recently 
opened in his laboratory in Washington 
a can of shallots or onions, which had 
been packed in Italy but shipped to the 
United States for sale. This particular 
can was sent to the bacteriologist from 
Chicago by a Federal food inspector for 
test, as it had been reported that an- 
other can from the same lot had been 
responsible for the serious illness of one 
man and the death of another. There 
was nothing in the appearance of the 
can ‘or its contents to indicate that any- 
thing might be wrong. The appearance 
and odor of the onions were normal. 
The bacteriologist fed some of the onions 
to guinea pigs. He also took a culture 
from the contents of the can so that he 
could identify any bacteria present ® 
which might make the onions poisonous. 
Within a few hours the guinea pigs 
were dead. The bacteriological examina- 
tion revealed the presence of B. botuli- 
nus, which produces a deadly toxin re- 
sponsible for one of the must dangerous 
forms of food poisoning known, a form 
that usually causes the death of its vice 
tim within a few hours. Fortunately, 
botulism is extremely rare. 


Cans Were Promptly 
Removed From Market 


Branch stations of the Food, Drug and 
Insecticide Administration, located in the 
leading trade centers of the United 
States, were immediately advised by tele- 
graph to remove from the miarket, as 
quickly as possible,- every can of. the , 
brand involved. Likewise State and city 
food and health departments through- 
out the entire United States were ad- 
vised of the dangerous character of this 
particular lot. In the meantime an in-, 
vestigation revealed that these canned 
onions had been distributed through a 
New York representative of the Italian 
packer to many cities and towns through- 
out the East and Middle West. The 
names and addresses of all dealers to 


obtained. More than 300 dealers scat- 
tered from Connecticut to Colorado and 
intervening States had received some. of 
the canned onions. In an _ incredibly 
short time, through the cooperative ef- 
forts of Federal, State and city food 
officials, operating under Federal and 
State food control laws, every can of the 
poisonous onions that could be found was 
embargoed, seized o- destroyed, and eom- 
pletely removed from the market. No 
further illness or death from this. cause 
was reported. 

Last Winter the country was alarmed 
by an epidemic of influenza. Many man- 
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Mexican Members 
Named to Agency to 


Award Fellowships 





Dr. Rowe Announces Names 
Of Three Ap,:c‘ntees to 
Committee Heacedtby Am- 
bassador Morrow 





The Director General of the Pan | 
American Union, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, has 
been advised that three Mexicans have 
been chosen as members of the selection 
committee of the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation. This com- | 
mittee is headed by the American Am- 
bassador to Mexico, Dwight W. Morrow, 
Dr. Rowe stated orally Oct. 31. 

The committee will select students 
from Mexico and several other Latin 
American countries: who are to be 
awarded fellowships, provided by this 
Foundation, Dr. Rowe said. 

The three Mexicans are the minister 
of communication and public works, 
Javier Sanchez; the subsecretary of edu- 
cation, Prof. Moises Saenz; Carlos Con- 
treras, an architect. Another member | 
of the committee is G. R. Conway, the 
general manager of the Mexican Power | 
& Light Co. 

Dr. Rowe also was informed that Dr. | 
Eyler N. Simpson, a former member of 
the faculty of the University of Chicago | 
and now doing research work in Mexico, | 
was selected as secretary to the Mexi- 
can committee, and will be in general 
charge of the Foundation’s activities in 
that country. 


Appointment of Judge 
In Indiana Confirmed 





Under a suspension of the rules the 
Senate Oct. 31 confirmed the appoint- | 
ment of Will M. Sparks, of Rushville, | 
Ind., to be judge of the United States 
Circuit Covrt of Appeals of the Seventh 
Circuit. Judge Sparks succeeds Judge | 
Albert B. Anderson,:- who was retired at | 
his own request. 


The rules were suspended on the ur- | 
gent plea of Senator Norris (Rep.), of | 


Nebraska, chairman of _ the 
Judiciary Committee. 
the Senate to act at once on the favor- 
able report of the Committee so Sena- 
tor Watson (Rep:), of Indiana, who is 


suffering a nervious breakdown, would 


Senate | 
Mr. Norris asked | 


| Chinese Minister Notifies Mr. Stimson 


Russia Has Violated Kellogg Treaty 





Dr. GC. C. Wu Reads Statement Summarizing Nation’s View 


In Manchur 


ian Dispute 





Notification that Russia had violated 
the Kellogg pact for the renunciation of 
war by invading Chinese territory was 
given to the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, by the Chinese minister, Dr. 
C. C. Wu on Oct. 30, according to an 
oral statement by the Department of | 
State on Oct. 31. The statement was | 
made in reply to inquiries. i 

Dr. Wu also read a statement to Sec- 
retary Stimson summarizing the views 
of the Chinese Government in the Man- 
churian dispute. 

Secretary Stimson stated orally on 
Oct. 31 that he had read in the press 
that three American destroyers were be- 


| ing sent to Chinese waters, but that since 


he had heard nothing regarding this 
from the Department of the Navy, he 
assumed that this was only a routine 
move. 

No protests have been received from 
Russia charging Chinese invasions of 
Russian territory, it was stated by the 
Department in reply to inquiries. How- 
ever, no diplomatic correspondence has 
been exchanged with Russia since the 
two countries severed diplomatic rela- 
tions during the war. 

The full text of the Chinese memo- 
randum summarizing the Chinese view- 
point, made public by Dr. Wu following 
his call upon Secretary Stimson follows: 

The authorities of the Three Eastern 
Provinces of Manchuria unearthed on 
May 27, 1929, a dastardly plot within 
the Soviet consulate General at Harbin 
to overthrow the National government 
and destroy the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way. In pursuance of the ‘Sino-Soviet 
agreements of 1924, the said authorities 
began to adopt on July 11, 1929, nec- 
essary precautionary measures for the 
protection of the said railway. 


Manifesto Sets Forth 
State of Affairs 


Circumstances leading to the above 
state of affairs were set forth in a mani- 
festo of the National government on 
July 19, 1929, together with a state- 
|ment showing how the Soviet govern- 
ment .had juggied with actual facts, 
how it had misrepresented the true in- 
tent contained in China’s reply of July 
17, 1929, to the Soviet communications, 
and how it had brought about the pres- 
ent critical situation. In addition, the 





be relieved of his concern for the 
appointment. 


Vicksburg Will Be Center 


For River Commission 





The Mississippi River Commission’s 
new headquarters will be at Vicksburg, 
Miss., it has been definitely decided, the 
Secretary of War, James W. Good, stated 
orally Oct. 31. The Commission was 
formerly located at St. Louis, Mo. At 
the time of the recent reorganization of 
the Army Corps of Engineers into new 
divisions and districts, it was decided to 
change the offices of the Commission to 
Vicksburg but the location of the Com- 
mission was later reopened at a hearing. 

Mr. Good said that he could see no 
reason for changing the decision to put 

-the Commission at Vicksburg and that 
an order to that effect would be issued 
at once. 





Complaint Is Issued 


In Radio Acquisition 





Stock Control by Freshman 
Company is Alleged 





Charging that the Charles Freshman 
Company, Inc., of New York, manu- 
facturers and dealers in radic receiving 
apparatus, acquired control of a com- 
peting company, the Freed-Eisemann 
Radiv Corporation of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
the Federal Trade Commission has is- 
sued a complaint against the Freshman 
company, according to information made 
available Oct. 31 at the Commission. 

More than 250,000 shares of the stock 
of the Freed-Eisemann corporation were 
obtained by the Freshman company, the 
complaint alleges. “The effect of the ac- 
quisition by respondent of said capital 
stocks of Freed-Eisemann Radio Cor- 
poration or the use of such stocks by 
the voting or granting of proxies, or 
otherwise,” it was stated in the com- 
plaint, “may be and is to substantially 
lessen competition between respondent 
Charles Freshman Company, Inc., and 
Freed-Eisemann Radio Corporation.” 





West Virginia Company 
Will Operate in Virginia 





State of Virginia: 
Richmond, Oct. 31. 
The State corporation commission on 
Oct. 29 issued a certificate of authority 
to do business in Virginia to the Warren 
F. Brenizer Company, of Washington, 
D. C., a West Virginia corporation. The 
principal office in Virginia will be at 
Occoquan, and they will engage in a 
general contracting business. The max- 
imum capital is $100,000. 


Police Car Driver 
Must Use Caution 


vy 


Pennsylvania Ruling Cov- 
ers All Emergency Vehicles 
iy 


State of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Oct. 3. 
S a result of a large number of 
street and highway accidents 
in which fire apparatus has been 
involved, Commissioner Benjamin 
G. Eynon, of the Pennsylvania bu- 
reau of motor vehicles, has just 
announced that the State motor 
code does not protect drivers of 
such vehicles from the conse- 
quences of an arbitrary exercise of 
the right of way. 

While the motor code exempts 
police, fire and hospital apparatus 
from speed limitations, and gives 
right of way to such vehicles over 
those operated by individuals, Mr. 
Eynon said, the exemption does not 
relieve the drivers of police or fire 
department vehicles or ambulances 
from the duty to drive with due 
regard for the safety of all persons 
using the highway. 





manifesto invited the attention of the 
friendly powers to the incriminating evi- 
dence of Soviet overt acts and attempts 
to conduct propaganda and create 
trouble within Chinese territory and de- 
clared that the National government 
would, nevertheless persevere in its ef- 
fort to preserve peace and live up to 
the spirit of the Treaty for the Renun- 
ciation of War. 

Having been apprised by: the Soviet 
consul general in Harbin, Mr. Melnikoff, 
that his government was prepared to 
settle the dispute independently with 
China, the National goVernment in ac- 
cordance with its reply of July 17 in- 
structed Mr. Chu Shao-Yang, then em- 
barking for Moscow to assume his post 
as charge d'affaires, to proceed to Man- 
chuli to meet the Soviet representative. 
Upon Mr. Chu’s. arrival, the Soviet gov- 
ernment failed to appoint such a repre- 
sentative. 

The Soviet ambassador in Germany 
next expressed the desire to open direct 
negotiations. Having informally secured 
the assent of both parties in advance, 
the German government suggested the 
following formula in the form of a joint 
statement for the settlement of the 
dispute: 

Both Parties Agree 


To Readjust Conditions 

1. Both parties are prepared to settle 
all the outstanding questions in accord- 
ance with the Sino-Soviet agreements of 
1924, particularly the Chinese Eastern 
Railway questions in accordance with 
article IX, paragraph 2, which reads as 
follows: , 

“The government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics agrees to the 
redemption by the government of the 
Republic of China, with Chinese capital, 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, as well 
as all appurtenant properties, and to the 
transfer to China of all shares and bonds 
of the railway.” 

2. Both parties agree to readjust the 
conditions prevailing in the Chinese East- 
ern Railway since the inception of the 
dispute in accordance with the agree- 
ments of 1924 on the one hand between 
the Republic of China and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and, on the 
other, between ‘the governments of the 
autonomous Three Eastern Provinces 
and Soviet Russia. Such readjustments 
shall be however first agreed upon at 
a conference of the two plenipotentiary 
delegates. 





_ 8. The Soviet government may immed- | 
iately recommend new manager and; 


assistant manager of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway, who shall be appointed by 
the board of directors of the said rail- 
way. The Soviet government shall in- 
struct its national: emplofed on said 
railway to observe faithfully the provi- 
sions of article VI of the agreement of 
1924, which reads as follows; 

“The governments of the two contract- 
ing parties mutually pledge themselves 
not to permit, within their respective 
territories, the existence and/or activi- 
ties of any organization or groups whose 
aim is to struggle by acts of violence 
against the governments of either con- 
tracting party.” 

4. Both parties shall forthwith release 
the prisoners arrested or detained in con- 
nection with the dispute. 


Soviet Government 


Balks at Acceptance 


On Aug. 27, 1929, the above formula 
was formally submitted to both sides. 
The Soviet government repudiated its 

revious assent and declined to accept 
it. Instead it insisted that, in clause 3 
of the above formula, the word “new” 
shall: be deleted and the word “imme- 
diately” inserted before “recommend.” 
Moreover it declared that the manager 
should be appointed simultaneously with 
the joint statement and that the two 
governments should simultaneously in- 
struct their nationals t6 observe the pro- 
visions of the above-cited article VI. 

The National government took note of 
this breach of faith on the part of the 
Soviet governme::t and rejoined as 
follows: 

1. The National government having 
repeatedly indicated its readiness to 
negotiate with the Soviet government for 
an equitable settlement, it 1s exceedingly 
happy to note that the Soviet govern- 
ment is prepared te issue a joint state- 
ment. It therefore declares its perfect 
agreement with Soviet government’s pro- 
posal that negotiations be commenced 





speedily for a permanent solution of all | 
the outstanding questions. 
2. While the National government has 
no objection to the proposed insertion of 
the word “immediately” betcre “recom- 
mend,” it cannot accede to the proposi- 
tion that the appointment of a new man- | 


the signing of a joint statement or the | 
commencemen:, of formal negotiations 
between the two plenipotentiary dele- | 
gates. This latter proposition will be in- | 
consistent with clause 2 of the formula 
already accepted by the Soviet govern- 
ment. , 

3. If further amendments are desired | 
by the Soviet government, they may be | 
left to the two plenipotentiary delegates 
and the latter decisicn will be endorsed 
by the National government. 


Attempt Made to 
| Shift Blame to Chinese 


The Soviet government refused to 
yield and declared that the failure of the 
National government to agree to_ its 
| counter-proposal, which must be accepted 
| as condition precedent to the commence- 
ment of formal negotiations, would be 
taken to mean that China had of its own 
accord withdrawn the original proposi- 
| tion and made up its mind not to settle 
the dispute at all. 3 

Undeterred by repeated rebuffs to_its 
untiring efforts at conciliation, the Na- 
tional government explored every rea- 
sonable and honorable avenue for reach- 
ing an agreement. On Oct. 9, 1929, on 
receipt of a suggestion from the Ger- 
man government that there .might be 
mutual exchange of prisoners by way 
; of easing the situation and facilitating | 
| peaceful settlement, the National gov- 
ernment pointed out that such a sug-. 
gestion was included in the proposed 
joint statement agreed upon by the 
Soviet government, and consequently 
could be effected simultaneously with 
| the joint statement as long as the Soviet 
government ;was sincere. The German 
government concurred. 

Thereupon the proposed joint state- 
ment already adopted was revised to in- 
clude provisions in favor of the mutua 
appointment of plenipotentiary delegates 





to settle all outstanding questions and | 


readjust the prevailing conditions of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway in accord- 
ance with the agreements of 1924, re- 
spectively, for the settlement of out- 
standing questions and the provisional 
management of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, the mutual exchange of pris- 
oners and the discontinuance of military 
movements along the Sino-Soviet bor- 
ders in order to accommodate the wishes 
of both parties. 

On the other hand, the Soviet govern- 
ment formally rejected the German sug- 
gestion for the exchange of prisoners 
on the pretext that China had no in- 
tention to respect its treaty obligations. 
In addition the German ambassador in 
Moscow was given to understand that 
no Soviet national would be permitted to 
negotiate with the National government, 
nor would mediation by any third parties 
be accepted, unless the demands con- 
tained in Mr. Karakhan’s communication 
| were first complied with. 


| Acts of Aggression 
Laid to Soviets 


Since the National governemnt is un- 
able to persuade the Soviet government 
to come to an amicable settlement, it is 
constrained to invite the attention of 
the world to the numerous acts of ag- | 
gression perpetrated by the Soviet gov- 
ernment within Chinese territory. There | 
was no formal declaration of war and 
the aggressions were perpetrated while 
responsible spokesmen on both sides 
were consulting a third party and striv- 
ing to reach. an agreement. Notwith- 
standing contrary reports fabricated by 
Soviet propagandists, no Chinese soldier, | 
or aeroplane or war vessel has crossed | 
the frontier or invaded Soviet territory. 

On the other hand, it was the Soviet 
side that commencea the offensive, while 
hostilities always cecurred within Chinese 
territory. If any Chinese gun had been 
fired, it was fired in self-protection. If 
the invader could not be dissuaded from 
crossing into Chinese territory, attacks 
were at least repelled effectively. 

The National government must there- 
fore hold the Soviet government re- 
sponsible for all the losses and damages 
caused to Chinese life and property. And 
if a state of war should eventuate from 
the Soviet government’s incessant pro- 
vocation, the responsibility for violating 
the peace of the Far East must be borne 


by the Soviet government. 
{ 


The President’s Day 


at che Executive Offices 
Oct. 31, 1929. 











10:20 a. m—Ren»esertative Urderhil! 
fRen.), of Somerville, Mass.. called to 
disenss weneral claims legislation with 
the President. 

19:45 a, m.—Mrs, Herrv Rrecl-inridga 
of New Vork. called to discuss child wel- 
fare activities with the President, 

11 a. m.—J. BH. McClure, of North Caro 
lina, called. Subject of conference not 
anronnced, 

11:15 a. m.—M. H. Aylesworth. of New 
York, president of the National Rroad 
casting Comoehv. celled to pay his re- 
snects to the President . 

11:30 a, m.—A 4oelegation of the At- 
lantie NDeerer Waterwav Assreistian 
heedod hv J, Hamnton Moore, of Ph‘la- 
delmhia, Pa., vresicent. of the association 
eslled ta urge comnletion of the New 
Jersev shin canal connecting the Raritar 
Rav with the Delaware River at Borden. 
town, N. J., as the last connecting link 
in the proposed intracoastel waterway 
between Now Erland and Florida. | 

12. m.—Mrs, Marv Bennett Little. of | 
Wadeshoro, N. C., vice president of the 
War Mothers’ Association, called to ask 
the President ta endorse the Keenlaws 
Tearue for Children. with an adult aux- 
‘liarv. and that he become its honorary 
President. | 

12:15 pv. m.—The American ambas- 
sador to Spain, Ogden Hammond, called 
to nav his resperts ta the President. 

12:30 p. m.—The Mexican ambassador, 
Mannel C, Tellez, called to present te 
the President Dr. Padilla, Mexican min. 
ister of education. 

12:45 p. m.—Miss Jessie Dell, a mem 
ber of the Civil Service Commission 
ae to pay her respects te the Presi 
ent. 


Loans on Cotton 


Helping to Lessen 


Pressure to Sell | Five Criminal and Eight Civil Suits Terminated Out of 46, 
Department of Justice States 





Farm Board Hears Favor-| 


able Reports From All tic 


the Clayton Act were left pending in the! courts. 


Sections; Mr. . Williams 
Plans Trip for Survey 





Action of the Federal Farm Board | 
in advancing loans on cotton averag- 


lager shall be a condition precedent to| ing 16 cents a pound has greatly in- 


creased the total amount of cotton de- 





livered to cooperatives and then held | 


off the market, and has induced cotton 
farmers to join cooperatives, and to de- 
lay rushing their crop to market. 

This was announced orally on Oct. 31 
by Carl Williams, member of the Board. 
who said that telegraphic, telephone and 
mail reports to the Board from all parts 
of the cotton belt reported that the 
Board’s plan for cotton is being received 
with high favor and is having a very 
decided effect in lessening the pressure 
to well. 

He recalled the period of rush by 
farmers to get into cooperatives to take 
advantage of the large amount they 
could get from the Board and othe: 
credit sources and tempcrarily to take 
their crop off the market. 

Trip in the South 

Mr. Williams also announced the trip 
that he is going to make to the south 
including stops at Nashville and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on Nov. 9 and 11 and end 
ing at Chicago, Iil., where he will at- 
tend the conference of the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges. 

Purposes of the trip, Mr. Williams ex- 
plained, include field observations of the 
working of the Board’s plan for raising 
the price of cotton and obtaining a first- 
hand knowledge of what cooperatives 
are doirg in various cotton States. 

He said that he was going to encour- 
age farmers to join and deliver their cot-, 
ton to cooperatives. The work of the 
Board, Mr. Williams declared, must be 
based on thorough organization of 
farmers for marketing service. 

To Meet Tobacco Growers 

Mr. Williams announced that on his 
visit in South Carolina he will be accom- 
| panied by James C, Stone, Vice Chairman 


| cases terminated, in 1 case the defend- 


Status Announced of Cases I nvolving 
Violations of Anti-Trust Provisions 








anti-trust division of the Department of 
Justice at the close of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 18 suits having been 
finally determined during the year, ac- 
cording to a statement of the Depart- 
ment Oct. 31. 5 

Of the cases pending, 10 are pending 
incident only to the carrying out of de- 
crees or are awaiting final disposition as 
to certain defendants or outcome of other 
cases. Of the 13 cases terminated, 5 
were criminal and 8 civil. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

In the operations of the anti-trust di- 
vision of the Department of Justice dur- 


| ing the fiscal year which closed June 30, 


1929, the records show that in respect 
to the cases brought for the enforcement 
of the Sherman Anti-trust Law and 


Clayton Act, there were pending at the| 
beginning of the year 26 cases, 23 of | 


which were pending in the district courts 
of the United States, 9 criminal and 14 
civil. Durin’ the year 20 cases were in- 
stituted, 8 of which were criminal and 
12 civil. 


Of the total of 46 cases, including 
those pending at the beginning of the 


have been finally determined, leaving 33 
cases pending at the end of the year. 
Of these cases pending, 10 are pending 


A total of 33 cases involving viola- minated during the year injunctive de- 
ns of the Sherman Anti-trust Law and|crees were taken 


year and those newly instituted, 18 cases | terstate Commerce Commission, 
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! New Tariff in Turkey 
Expected to Raise Prices 


( 





An increase in Turkish living costs, 
particularly affecting foreigners, due to 
upward revisions of the Turkish tariff on 
practically all import items, is forecast 
by Assistant Trade Commissioner John 
T. Harding at Constantinople in a report 
to the Department of Commerce Oct. 31. 

The report follows in full text: — 

The effect of the new Turkish tariff, 
which became effective Oct. 1, 1929, pro- 
| viding for upward revisions on practi- 
cally all import items, /will, it is gen- 
erally conceded in Turkey, be reflected 
in an increase in living costs. It is be- 
lieved that this will particularly affect 
foreigners who are obliged to rely to a 
greater extent on imported products. — 

An increase of nearly 100 per cent is 
| foreseen by the Constantinople grocery 
|trade in the retail price of imported 
canned goods, for which there seems to 
be no suitable substitute. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


| Sunshine and Sodas... 


at 60 Miles an Hour! 
By P.R.R. 


in various district 
One case, which involved a libel 
of quinine, was dismissed in view of 9 
consent decree entered in a civil case. 

In the 20 cases instituted during the 
year, 6 have been ' disposed of. 

In cases conductec by the anti-trust di- 
vision for the enforcém st of the inter. 
state commerce act, and related acts, the 
records disclose that 20 criminal cases 
were instituted during the year. Grant- 
ing and receiving concessions, false bil! 
ing, unlawful use of passes. filing false 
claims, issuing false bills of lading, ship- 
ment of explosives without disclos.ug tne 
character thereof and engaging in inter- 
state transportation without filing tariffs 
with the Interstate Commervre Commis- 
sion are among the charges dealt with. 

Sixteen criminal cases were concluded; 
total fines of $33,750 and imprisonment 
terms aggregating three and one-half 
years were imposed. | 








Eight civil suits were instituted, seven | 
charged failure of carriers to comply | 
with orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; one sought a writ of man- 
damus to compel a carrier to file tariffs. 

Appeals have been taken from deci- 





One of the most favored sports of the 

| Riviera consists simply of sitting im the 

| sun and sipping various cool drinks 

sions of district courts in two civil suits |* ° ‘ And those who have tried: wil 

to circuit courts of appeals. | agree that there are few more restful 
Of suits set aside orders of the In- | occupations! 

there | But when you can combine with these 


were pending at the beginning of the |,,,; : 
fiscal year 16 cases, 14 cases were filed [ran delightful wccatedea it 


during the year and 9 were disposed of, | Simultaneous 
in a hurry—without effort 


incident only to the carrying out of de- 
crees or are awaiting final disposition 
as to certain defendants or outcome of 
other cases. 

Of the 13 cases terminated, 5 were 
criminal and 8 civil. Of the 5 criminal 





Congress 
Hour by Hour 


ant was foun? guilty, pleas were en- 





tered in 2 cases, and finest amounting Octo’ er 31 

to $17,000 were imposed. Of the two 

rena 7 pee in _ the Senate 

sentence 0 e defendant for contemp 

| was suspended owing to ill health, fol- ine bil to 11 a, m.—Debate on the 
lowing a decision of the Supreme Court D : 

favorable to the Government, and the genes 12 m.—Continued debate 


and representative for tobacco of the | 


gional basis. 


' ment follows: 
| 
| 
| operative marketing movement in South 
| Carolina, Georgia and Alabama and to 


| address several meetings held under the 


| Board, who will attempt to assist the, 
row! to organize on a re-| 

ee Sows Se | aggregating 36 months were 
fuil text of the Board’s announce- | in another case, from which judgment 
The | certain defendants have appealed. This 


Carl Williams, member, Federal Farm | makes a total of $37,000 in fines im- 
Board, leaves today for a series of con-| posed during the year. 
ferences with leaders of the cctton co- | 


' auspices cf the cotton cooperatives and | 


| other organizations of the three States. 
The itinerary of his trip follows: 
Nov. 1—Spartanburg, S. C. Meeting 
|joint auspices South Carolina Cotton 
Growers Cooperative Association and 
Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce. 12 
/m; Columbia, S. C. Joint meeting Board 
lof Directors of South Carolina Cotton 
Growers Cooperative Association and 
| trustees of Clemson College. 17.30 p. m. 
Nov. 2—Florence, S. C. Meeting aus- 
| pices of the South Carolina Extension 
| Service. 11 a, m. 

Nov. 5—Athens, Ga. Meeting auspices 
of Georgia Cotton Growers Cooperative 
Association and Georgia Agricultural 
College. 11 am. Ten-minute radio talk 
after meeting. 

Nov. 6—Macon, Ga. 





Auspices Georgia 


Cotton Growers Cooperative Association. | 


Meeting at 11 a. m. 

Nov. 7—Decatur, Ala. Auspices Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Cotton Association. 
Meeting at 11 a. m. 


Nov. 8—Montgomery, Ala. Auspices 





Authority Is Sought 
To Purchase Stock 


Pennsylvania Railroad Asks to 
Buy Shares in Carrier 








The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Oct. 28, in Finance 
Docket 7913, for authority to purchase 
at par 20,000 shares of capital stock of 
the New York & Long Branch Rail- 
road Company, the Commission an- 
nounced on Oct. 31. In filing the appli- 
cation the Pennsylvania states that it 
does not concede that the Commission 
has jurisdiction but makes the move in 
order to obtain action by the Commis 
sion upon the pending application of the 
New York & Long Branch Railroad 
Company for authority to issue capital 
stock (Finance Docket 7622). 

The Pennsylvania states that the pur- 
pose of the proposed stock purchase is 
| to acquire with the Central Railroad 
Company of New Jersey a half interest 
in the New York & Long Branch. The 
latter line now has outstanding capital 
stock of $2,000,000, all of which is owned 
by the Central of New Jersey. 

The New York & Long Branch Rail- 
road Company is not an operating car- 
rier and owns no equipment. By con- 
tract under date of Jan. 2, 1888, it 
granted to the Central of New Jersey, 
the Pennsylvania and the New Jersey 
Southern the right to operate trains over 
its line for a period of 99 years, 


Status of Prohibition 
Said to Be Improved 








Mr. Sheppard Urges Liability 
For Liquor Buyer 





Prohibition in the United States today 
is stronger than it has ever been before, 
and during the nearly 10 years of its 
operation the American people have 
made more progress in savings, life in- 
surance and home building than in al! 
the 131 years preceding its enactment, 
Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
stated Oct. 81 in an address over a net- 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. . 

The purchaser is one of the princi- 
pal obstacles in the way of prohibition 
enforcement, he said, and the law 
should be’ amended so as to make him 
share the guilt of the seller. 

“Whole-hearted, vigorous and efficient 
prosecution, supported by the adoption 
of an amendment making the purchaser 
punishable, will provide the machinery 
| of a logical and flawless act, and will 
| vastly aid officials in their work of en- 
| forcement,” he stated. 





4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau ot 
the Budget, James C. Roop, called to dis- 
cuss budget matters with the President. 





(Senator maeppard's address will be 
published in full text in the issue of 
Nov. 2.) 


Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Associa- | 
| tion, 


other case was nolle prossed in view of a 
consent decree in a civil case. In addi- 
tion to the fines above mentioned, fines 
aggregating $20,000 and jail sentences 
imposed 


12 m. to 1 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 

1 p. m. to 2 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff. 


4 p. m. to 5. p. m—Continued debate 
on tariff bill. 

5 p. m. to 5:30 p. m.—Continued debate 
on tariff bill and held short executive 
session. 

5:30 p. m.—Recessed until 10 a. m., 
Nov. 1. 





In seven of the eight civil cases ter- 


Committee Meetings 
of the — 


Senate 


November 1 








House 
12 m. to 12:03 p. m.—Representative 





ne : : : and chaplain delivered invocation. 
Judiciary, subcommittee, investigation 12:04 p. m.—Adjourned until 


of lobby activities, 10 a. m. ness. 








Doing for You? 
E 


30, 1929. |. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Lehlbach, N. J., presided. Journal read | 


leaving 21 such cases pending on June | some place 
.. then you have the perfect trinity of 


relaxation! 
Ten cars of a new type—called “sun 
parlor lounges” —have recently been 


|added to the equipment of a number of 


the Pennsylvania’s fast limited trains. 
These cars contain three special facili- 
ties for the adcommodation of passen- 


|gers: a buffet, a lounge, and a sun- 


room. 

The buffet is adapted to serving light 
refreshments and includes a_ fully 
equipped soda fountain. 

The lounge is capacious—with broad, 
clear-vision, sunlight-admitting windows, 
restful arm chairs and settees and tables 
for light meals or fountain drinks. 

The sun-room occupies the entire end 
of the car and is practically a glass-en- 
closed compartment. It is equipped with 
arm chairs of the most comfortable type. 

Because’ these new “sun _ parlor 
lounges” are reminiscent—in atmos- 


| phere and equipment—of a private club, 


they have been given such appropriate 
names as Racquet Club, Union League 
Club, University Club... Their installa- 
tion is in line with the Pennsylvania’s 
policy of furthering by every modern 





Nov. 4 without transacting any business. 


What Is the Government 


VERY DAY our Government is making tests and determining facts that 
are worth millions to the Construction Industry. They have found 
things of vital concern to architects, engineers and contractors. Con- 


device the comfort of its passengers. 





sultations with the leaders in the industry and Government officials developed 


the idea of a new publication. 


The United States 


Four times a year there will be published 


Construction Quarterly 


The value of ‘the United States 


Construction Quarterly to the indus- 
try as a whole can hardly be over- 
estimated. The experience of the 
Government in construction will be 
at your disposal. There will be hun- 
dreds of articles on practically every 
construction material and construc- 
tion problem—testing of materials, 
costs of materials, Union wage scales, 
application of simplified practice in 
construction costs, design and method 
of construction of public projects, and 


Try The Construction Quarterly 
for the Coming Year 


Four times a year it will come to you. It will’bring you the latest official 
facts and findings upon which you will operate your business with greater 
profit. Join the large contractors, architects and engineers of the country 
who are already subscribers. Write your name and address on the coupon 


and then mail it to us. 


Circulation Department 


The United States Construction Quarterly, 
Washington, D. C. 


2201 M Street Northwest 


many other articles by Department 
heads and officials. 

In a word, The United States Con- 
struction Quarterly will contain all 
data available from the Government 
on all phases of building construction, 
Thus, those who are planning and 
executing the great building and con- 
struction operations of the nation will 
have permanently before them the 
authoritative information which has 
been gathered by the Government 
from all sections of the country. 
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The U.S. 
Construction 
Quarterly, 


2201 M St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 














Please enter my 
subscription to The 
United States Con- 
struction Quarterly 
for the coming year. 
Upon receipt of your bill 
I will send you a remit- 
tance for $5.00 in full pay- 
ment. 


NOmM@.c occ. cncecvaedibleess Mennaewnn 
AdOreagq oc cece cccvesevsses see es 
City.... 




































































































































Bonus From Two 


States, It Is Held Workmen’s Compensation Law in Washington Held Not Decrease in Colorado 





Oregon Attorney General 
Makes Ruling in Reply to 


mission 





State of Oregon: 

Salem, Oct. 31. 
A World War veteran who enlisted as 
a citizen of Washington and received a 
bonus from that State is entitled to a, 


bonus from Oregon. for a later enlist- | 


went, if he was a citizen of Oregon eat 
the time of making the second enlist- 
ment; This is a ruling recently made 
by Attorney General I. H. Van Winkle, 


Miles H. McKey, assistant, in response | 


¢o an inquiry made by Frank M. Moore, 


executive secretary. World War veterans’ | 


State aid commission, 


Although section 4 of chapter 201, | 
General Laws of Oregon, 1921, provides | 


that a person who has received from an- 
other State a bonus equal in amount to 
that provided by the Oregon act shall 
not be entitled to a bonus from Oregon, 
the attorney general holds that this ts 
violative of article XI-C of rhe Oregon 
constitution in the case in question. 

The opinion follows in full text: 

In your letter of Oct. 3 you ask my | 
opinion relative to the rights of Fred | 
Rufus Whitaker under the Oregon bonus | 
law. 


Reenters Service 


It appears that Mr. Whitaker was in- | 
ducted into service in September, 1917, 
and was discharged in December, 1917. 
He was again inducted into service in 
October, 1918, and wag discharged in 
December, 1918. He filed a claim and 
received compensation from the State of 
Washington for his first enlistment, 
claiming to be a resident of Washington 
at the time of his first enlistment. He! 
has now filed a claim under the Oregon 
bonus law, claiming that he was a resi- 
Gent of Oregon at the time of his second 
enlistment. 

As to whether or not Mr, Whitaker | 
was a resident of Oregon at the time 
of his second enlistment is a question of 
fact which must be determined by the 
commission. Assuming, however, that | 
he was a resident of Oregon at that time, } 
t will discuss his rights under the Oregon | 
aw. | 

Section 1, article XI-C of the consti- 
tution provides: 

“Any male or female who was en- 
listed, inducted, warranted or commis- 
sioned after June 3, 1915, or who re- 
enlisted subsequent to June 3, 1915, and 
who has served honorably in active duty 
in the Army, Navy or Marine service 
of the United States, * * * at any time 
between Apr. 6, 1917, and Nov. 41, -1918, 
* * * and who at the time of entetivg 
into such service was a resident of the 
State of Oregon and who has been honor- 
ably separated or discharged from said 
service * * *, shall be entitled to receive 
from the proceeds of such bonds * * * 
#@ cash bonus * * * or shall be entitled 
to borrow from said fund * * *.” 

Section 4 of chapter 201, General Laws 
of Oregon, 1921, provides that any per- | 
son who has received from another: State | 
a bonus or gratuity equal in amount to| 
that provided by this act shall not be} 
entitled to receive the bonus provided | 
for in that act. : | 

Ruling Was Invalid | 

In State ex rel. Bell v. Pierce, 118 Or. | 
533, our supreme court held that the 
provision of the bonus act, chapter 201, 
General Laws of Oregon, 1921, which de- 
nied the right of the bonus law to a man 
whose only service was in the S. A. T. C. 
was invalid, being in conflict with the 
provisions of section 1, article XI-C of 
the constitution, the court holding that 
the legislature could not deny the rights | 
granted any person by article XI-C of 
the constitution of this State. 

Article XI-C grants to any person who 
entered the military or naval 
after June 3, 1915, and served between 
Apr. 6, 1917, and Nov. 11, 1918, who at 





the time of entering the service was a} 


resident of the State of Oregon, and 
who had been honorably separated from 
Said service, either a cash bonus or the 
right to a loan. 
Was Honorably Discharged 

It appears from the file you have sub- 
mitted that Mr. Whitaker entered the 
military service for the second time on 
Oct. 16, 1918, and was later given an 
honorable discharge. 
a resident of the State of Oregon at the 
time of his second enlistment, he is en- 
titled to the benefits of the Oregon 
bonus law, irrespective of any bonus he 
may have received from the State of 
Washington. The provisions of sec- 
tion 4 of chapter 201, General Laws of 
Oregon, 1£21, are invalid in so far as 
they attempt to deny to any ex-service 
man any rights granted by article XI-C 
of the constitution of this State. 








_Extension Granted 
On Insurance Rates 


Virginia Commissioner Allows | 


90 Days Pending Provisions 





State of Virginia: 
Richmond, Oct. 31. 
The State corporation commission an- 


service ' 


If he was in fact | 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


1 


To Apply to Employe Repairing Commissioned Vessel 





State of Wgshington: 


Injuries sustained by woxkmen en- 


Inquiry From State Con:-| gaged in repairing a commissioned ves- 


sel placed in a marine way in Washing- 


ton are governed by the Federal long. 
shoremen’s and harbor workers’ act and 
not by the workmen’s compensation act 


of Washington, according to an opinion. 


Oct. 24, of Harry Ellsworth Foster, as- 
sistant 


| by employes working on a vessel in a dry 
| dock, the opinion states, and work per- 
| formed on a ship on a marine railway is 
| essentially the same. : 

| The full text of the opinion, which was 
| prepared at the request of the Depart- 
| ment of Labor and Industries, follows: 
You have requested our opinion on the 
| following: ae 
“Will you please give us your opinion 
| on the following: Where a boat in com- 
| mission on navigable waters is in need of 
| repairs and is placed on a marine way, 
| is the operation of the marine way and 
repair to the boat under the compensa- 


| tion act?” 


Question Considered 


On Several Occasions 


Section 1, chapter 111, Laws Ex. Sess., 
1925, provides in part as follows: 

The provisions of this act shall apply to 
all employers and workmen engaged in 
maritime occupations for whom no right 
or oblgation exists under the maritime 
laws for personal injuries or death of such 
workmen. e 

The applicable provisions of the long- 
shoremen’s and harbor workers’ compen- 
sation act (title 30, U. S. C. A., sec. 
903, chapter 118) provides: 

(a) Compensation shall be payable under 
this act in respect of disability or death 
of an employe, but only if the disability or 


| death results from an injury occurring upon 


the navigable waters of the United States 
(including any dry dock), and if recovery 
for the disability or death through work- 


men’s compensation proceedings may not 


lidly be provided by State law. 7 
The United States Employes’ Commis- 
sion has had occasion to consider this 
question several times. Opinion No. 1 
of that tribunal, 1927 A. M. C. 1550, 
decided that a marine railway is a dry 
dock within the contemplation of the act, 
and that men so employed were under 


va 


the Federal compensation act, and in| 


9 


opinion No. 2, 1927 A. M. C. 1552, the 
commission determined that men em- 
ployed in the construction of a staging 
around the outside of a vessel under 


repair in a maritime railway were em- 


| ployed upon a dry dock within the con-| , 
{templation of the longshoremen’s and | held during the three days, one for each 


harbor workers’ compensation act, and 
consequently entitled to compensation 
under that act. 


Act Held Not to Apply 
| In But One Instance 


In opinion No. 28 of the United States 
|Employes’ Compensation Commission, 
| 1928, 1928 A. M. C, 411, it was decided 


that employes on a marine railway were | 


not covered by the terms of the long- 
shoremen’s and harbor workers’ compen- 
sation act unless they were working on 
or about a completed vessel: 

“It is concluded that work on a ma- 
rine way or dry dock, to come within 


the provisions of the longshoremen’s act, | 


must be on a completed vessel, or in such 


actual direct proximity thereto that it| 
must be construed as a part of the work | 
|of maintaining or repairing sueh com- | 


pleted vessel. It follows, and it is so 
held, that the act applies only to those 
employes working in connection with a 
dry dock or marine way who are on 
board a vessel engaged in hauling her 
out upon the marine way, or in launch- 
ing her, or in making repairs thereon; to 
those employes who are engaged in 
erecting in a dry dock or upon ways, a 
staging alongside a vessel, or in the 
actual shoring up of the vessel, or in 
the removal or replacing the cradle un- 
der the vessel, or in similar work di- 
suv connected with a completed ves- 
sel. 

A careful search has disclosed but one 
instance in which the courts have had oc- 
casion to consider the application of the 
longshoremen’s and harborworkers’ com- 
pensation act to marine railways. In 
that case, Colonna’s Ship Yard, Inc.,; v. 
Lowe, 22 Fed. (2d) 843; a distirct court 
decision, it was determined that the long- 
shoremen’s and _ harborwerkers’ com- 
pensation act did not extend to marine 
railways where the place of the accident 
was wholly upon the land above the rise 
and fall of the tide. The final determi- 
nation of this question, of necessity, 
rests with the Supreme Court of the 
| United States. 

In view of the fact that the work per- 
| formed on a marine railway on a com- 
pleted ship is essentially the same as 
| that performed in a drydock, I cannot 
escape the conclusion that Congress in- 
| tended to cover both by the words em- 
| ployed in the act, “including any dry- 
dock.” especially in view of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in International Stevedoring 
Company v. Haverty, 272 U. S. 50. 


Work Done on Way 


\Is Same as Drydock 


| In that case, the court was called upon 
|to determine whether or not the Jones 
jact, providing that “any seaman who 


attorney general of the State. 
The Federal act covers injuries sustained 


nounced, Oct, 29, that it has entered or- | shall suffer personal injury in the course 
ders further extending for 90 days the | of his employment may, at his election. 
existing rates filed by guaranty, indem-| maintain an action for damages at law 
nity, fidelity and security companies. | with the right of trial by jury, in such 
The new extension covers the period from | action the statutes of the United States 
Oct. 31 to Jan. 31, 1930. A similar ex-| modifying or extending the common law 
tension of workmen’s compensation rates right or remedy in case of personal in- 
was also made recently. a? | jury to railway employes shall apply” 
. During the insurance investigation be- | extends to stevedores, 
ing conducted by the State corporation) “Im the opinion by Mr. Justice Holmes, 
non. the old rates pave been ex- | the court said: 
tended from time to time for temporary | «Jt ; ay ; 
application until the new rate schedules odana ie OS ee 
oe pected and published by the com- \are not ‘seamen.’ But words are flexible 
ssion. | ° ; ll . 
Louis S. Epes, chairman of the State | The work upon which the plaintiff was 
engaged was a maritime service for- 


corporation commission, is making an) rs 
extensive study of the record in the in-|™¢tly rendered by the ship’s crew. At- 


Olympia, Oct. 31, 
treating compensation for injuries to 
them as properly a part of the cost of 
|the business: If they should be pro- 
| tected in one case they should be in the 
other. In view of the broad field in which 
Congress has disapproved and changed 
the rule introduced into the common law 
within less than a century, we are of the 
opinion that a wider scope should be 
given to the words of the act, and that 
in this statute ‘seamen’. is to be taken 
to include stevedores employed in mari- 
time work on navigable waters, as the 
plaintiff was, whatever it might mean in 
laws of a different kind.” 

The reasoning employed in that case 
applies in all its vigor to the question 
here presented, and the work done by a 
|marine railway being essentially the 
same as that done in a drydock, there 
can be but little question that a marine 
railway is comprehended in the word 
“drydock.” 

Your question is therefore answered 
|in the negative and you are advised that 
personal injuries sustained by workmen 
|engaged in repairing a comamissioned ves- 
|sel in a marine way are governed by the 
| terms and provisions of the longshore- 
|men’s and harborworkers” compensation 
}act and not within the purview of the 
industrial insurance act of the State of 
| Washington. 


Dates Set for Third 
| 








| Ohio Safety Congress 





Industrial Leaders of State to 


| Hold Sectional Meetings 
To Discuss Life Saving 





| State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Oct. 31. 
The All-Ohio Safety Congress will be 
held in Columbus, Jan. 14, 15 and 16, 
Thomas P. Kearns, superimtendent of the 
division of safety and hygiene, an- 
nounced Oct. 28. This is the third an- 
nual meeting of the congress. 
Industries from all sections of the 
State will send representatives to the 
congress, where safety features for dif- 
| ferent trades will be discussed, Mr. 
Kearns said. 
Fourteen sectional meetings will be 
industry. Two new sections have been 
added for this year. These are for the 
ceramics industry and foundries, it was 
| stated. 
National officials, industrial safety en- 
gineers, officials of labor organizations 
and others prominent im safety work 
will be included in the gemeral program 
|for the congress now beimg prepared. 


. 


A meeting of the program committee 
will be held soon to complete arrange- 
ts, Mr. Kearns said. 


| 
| men 





‘Rehearing Sought in Death 
Of Woman Employe in Ohio 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Oct. 31. 
Application for a rehearing before the 
|Ohio industrial commission on a claim 
jinvolving the killing of am employe by 
|a jealous suitor was heard in Newark, 
| Oct. 29, before J. I. Williams, repre- 
senting the attorney general. 

The claim, filed by the parents of 

Eliza Campbell, the deceased, was denied 
|by the commission when it came up for 
hearing Apr. 12. The claim alleges that | 
Miss Campbell, while on the way to the 
post office to mail letters of her em | 
|ployer, the Universal Supply Co., New- | 
ark, was stopped by a jealous suitor, who | 
| shot her in the head amd chest. She | 
jdied soon afterward. The commission 
denied the claim on the’ ground that 
|death did not arise in or out of employ- 
ment. 
| 


| 

State Fund for W orkmen’s 

| Compensation Is Requested 

| State of Massachusetts: 
Fond 0 Boston, Oct. 31. 

| An initiative petition for legislation 

;at next year’s session of the general 

|assembly to amend the constitution and 

provide for a State fund for workmen’s 

|compensation was filed ‘with Attorney 

|General Joseph E. Warner for approval 

Oct. 27. 

The petition, which is in preliminary 
| form, was signed by Martin T, Joyce, 
|Quincy; Catherine A. Joyce, Quincy; 
|Thomas F. Conroy, Woreester; William 
W. Thornton, Worcester; Timothy J. Ma- 
honey, Boston; Edward F’. Sullivan, Bos- 
|ton; Ernest Filstrom, Boston; Peter J. 
Murphy, Boston; Joseph J. Cabral, Cam- 
bridge ; John J. Sheehan, Cambridge, and 
| Daniel L. Looney, Cambridge. 














\Salesman Injured by Auto 
| Iss Awarded Compensation 





State of Kentucky: 

Frankfort, Oct, 31. 
| A> traveling salesman, employed to 
|cover a particular territory, who uses 
| his own automobile in his work, is within 
|the Kentucky workmen’s compensation 
jact if he is injured while cranking his 
car after leaving his employer's office, 
|where he had called at the employer’s 
request. This was the holding of the 
|Kentucky workmen's compensation board 
in an award made Oct. 15 in the claim 
of Boone H. Nickell v. Ashland Fruit 
|Co. and Standard Accidemt Insurance Co. 


| 
| 





Replacements Absorb Most 
Of Automobile Production 


surance investigation, and of the many 
exhibits preparatory to writing the com- 
_ mission’s opinion. 


lantic Transport Company v. Imbrovek, 
234 U. S. 52, 62. We cannot believe 
that Congress willingly would have al- 


The insurance investigation was|lowed the protection to men engaged 
launched by the general assembly of |upon the same maritime duties to vary 
1928, which passed the new insurance|with the accident of their being em- 
code. The duty of making the investiga- | ployed by a stevedore rather than by the 
tion fell upon the corporation commis-/|ship. The policy of the statute is di- 
sion, which began its studies during the | rected to the safety of the men and to 
Summer of 1928. —_—_———a—a¥<sXSXs_""""=" 

After a series of hearings, during | business, the underwriting and the in- 
which the companies were required to | vestment divisions, briefs were submitted 
file many sets of figures revealing in-|and the arguments and evidence taken 
come from the two major divisions of the under advisement, 





—_—_ 
[Continued from Page 1.) 

65 per cent were sold for replacement. 
In 1927 the percentage was 62 per cent; 
in 1926, 4% per cent; and in 1925, 36 per 
cent, according to the figures, indicating 
the continued increase im the percentage 
of cars sold for replacement. 

| Regardless of th: number of cars in 
| operation in the United States the pro- 
}duction for replacement continues and 
| the ability of the country to absorb more 
cars depends on the capacity of the 
highways, it was explained. 








Decline Gradual Since 1914 


But Much. Moore Rapid in 


Past Five Wears, Survey 
By Engineers Reveals 





Colorado coal-mime fatalities, which 


have = gradually- decreased since 1914, 


have shown a marked decline since 1924, 
it is indicated in a circular prepared for 
the Bureau of Mimes, Department of 
Commerce, by E. H. Denny, district en- 
gineer; C. W. Owings, associate en- 
gineer, and D, Harrington, chief engineer 
of the safety division. 

The accident records of 34 of the prin- 
cipal coal producing companies in the 


State were taken as a basis of compari- 
son with similar records for the entire 
United States in compiling statistics, 
the circular says. Accident figures on a 
tonnage basis are strictly cost figures, 
while true comparison from the view- 
point of safety to the worker is on the 
basis of accident fiequency or man hours 
of exposure, itis stated. 


Reduced Nearly One-third 


Data given in the circular indicate that 
the deaths per 1000 300-day workers 
decreased from 9.13 in 1914 to 6.14 in 
1926, and that the deaths per 1,000,000 
tens of coal produced decreased in the 
same period fom 9.18 to 4.98. On the 
basis of deaths per 1,000 300-day work- 
ers, the rate in Colorado for 1913 to 
1928 was 7.53, as compared with 4.36 
for the United States, showing that 
Colorado.-coal mining for the period was 
done much less safely than the averagwe 
for the United States, the circular points 
out. 

But during the period of 1924 to 1928 
the accident rates, compared with the 
period of 1913 to L928, decreased from 
7.53 to 5.99 deaths per 1.000 300-day 
workers and from 6.38 to 4.35 deaths per 
1.000,000 tons produced, it is stated. 
This decrease was largely due to the 
fewer deaths from explosions, as only 
one major explosiom occurred in this 
five-year period, it is explained. 

Coal mine disasters in Colorado hawe 
taken a toll of 771 men from 1884 to 
1928, 740 of whom lost their lives in 
mine explosions, 21 im mine fires, and 10 
im an inrush of water, according to the 
circular, During the 5-year period, 1924 
to 1928, five coal amine explosions oc- 
curred, resulting in the loss of 18 lives 
But this compares wery favorably with 
the record for the 5-year period of 1909 
to 1913, when there were 10 explosions 
and fires with 299 resultant fatalities, it 
is pointed out. 

From 1884 to 1928 open lights and 
defective lamps caused 15 explosions, re- 
sulting in the loss of 338 lives, the cir- 
cular says. Blowm-out shots and ex- 
rlosives caused eight explosions costing 
the lives of 200 mem. Electric arcs were 
responsible for six explosions causing 
98 fatalities. Mine fires and subsequent 
explosions caused the death of 103 men. 
One inrush of water todk a toll of 10 
lives. From 1924 to 1928, open lights 
and defective safety lamps caused 3 ex- 
Plosions with 8 fatalities, and electric 
arcs and sparks caused two explosions 
resulting in the loss of 10 lives, it is 
stated. 


Two Company Records Given 


All coal mines are potentially gassy. 
and open lights are hazardous in even 
so-called nongassy mines, as is proved 
by many of Colorado’s mine explosions. 
according to the circular, To secure 
maximum safety the installation of closed 
lights must be accompanied by the most 
rigid care in mine ventilation and by 
the installation of permissible electric 
equipment wherever possible, it is as- 


| serted, 


Records of two companies indicate that 
at least in some parts of the State 
coal mining can be conducted with rela- 
tive safety. The Shamrock Coal Com- 
Pany operated from 1914 to 1928 without 


|a fatality, producing 771,853 tons of coal 
and working 105,131 man days. 


The 
Clayton Coal Company operated nine 
years with only one fatality, producing 
1,626,918 tons of coal and working 266,- 
S70 man days, according to figures set 
forth in the circular. 


Fire Insurance Company 


Is Licensed by Maryland 


State of Maryland: 
Baltimore, Oct. 31. 

State Insurance Commissioner Harri- 
son Rider has announced the licensing 
of the National Union. Fire Insurance 
Company, of Washington, D. C., to carry 
on business in Maryland. This company 
is the thirty-sixth insurance organiza- 
tion licensed in this State since Jan. 1. 

Two Maryland stock fire companies, 12 
stock fire insurance companies of other 
States; 3 mutual companies of other 
States; 2 reciprocal companies; 1 local 
casualty company; 11 stock casualty 
companies, and 1 mutual casualty com- 
pany from other States have been li- 
censed. Three new life companies and 
one fraternal life company, all concerns 
of other States, complete the list of new 
companies, 








Agreement to Limit 
Agents’ Fees Enjoined 


Supreme Court of Texas Holds | 


Pact to Be Illegal 


State of Texas = 
Austin, Oct. 31. 

The order of the Travis County Dis- 
trict Court perpetually restraining the 
Potomac Insurance Compahy ey the 
Merchants & Manufacturers Fire In- 
surance Company from carrying out a 
purported agreement to limit commis- 
sions to local agemts to 20 per cent of 
fire insurance premtiums and. to refuse 
to do business through agents accepting 
over 20 per cent, was made final by the 
Texas Supreme Court Oct. 30, when the 
court refused a writ of errdr. 

_ The injunction had been issued by the 
district court on the ground that the 
alleged agreement was violative of ° the 
State anti-trust laws. It was affirmed 
by the Third Court of Civil Appeals, 
Austin, and later the companies appealed 
to the Supreme Court of Texas, 





Public Health 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusuisHep WVirHoutT COMMENT 


Veteran May Get . [Injuries Sustained on Marine Way Held | Bureau Report Shows | Quality of Foods Said to Be Highest 
To Come Under Longshoremen’s Act} Coal Mine Fatalities 


In History as Result of Regulations 





Federal areal State Control Declared to Have Reduced Adul- 


teration and Misbranding of Goods 





[Continued 


cines seized the opportunity to flood the 
market with so-called cures or prevyen- 


from Page 2.] 


| The Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad- 
ministration uses educational methods to 


tives for this dangerous disease, hoping bring about correction wherever such 


to reap a harvest of dollars from a na- 
tional calamity. Medical authorities hold 
there isno known drug or combination of 
drugs which will prevent or cure in- 
fluenza, The people who buy these false, 
fraudulent and worthless preparations 
not only waste their money, but often, 
through delay in obtaining the advice 
of competent phrsicions, neglect such 
proper treatment in the way of rest, diet, 
temperature control, and the like, as 
would afford the only known effective 
means of obtaining relief. 


Warning Semt to 
Medicine Manufacturers 

The Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad. 
ministration, at the very begimning of 
the epidemic, issued a warning to med- 
icine manufacturers that preparation: 
falsely labeled as effective for the pre- 
vention or cure of influenza would con- 
stitute a violation of the Federal food 
and drugs act, if shipped within its juris- 
diction, Notwithstanding this warning 
| may manufacturers endeavored to seli 
throughout the country medicines falsely 
j and fraudulently labeled. Drug imspec- 
| tors were instructed to locate, and seize 
all shipments found to be in violation 
of the law. Hundreds of shipments were 
seized and thus removed from the market 
and, in the cours« of events, have been, 
or will be, disposed of by the Federal 
courts, the decree in such cases usually 
being an order for the destruction of the 
entire shipment. 

Seizing and destroying shipments of 
adulterated foods and drugs may be 
drastic action, as some in the trade 
allege, but such action is most effective 
in protecting consumers from adulterated 


either forcing the law violator quickly 
to amend his practices or to go out of 
business. Seizure action, because of its 
quickness and effectiveness, is taken 
whenever practicable by Federal food 
officials if questions of economic fraud or 
public health are involved. If a_ ship- 
ment of a food or drug preluct! known to 
be adulterated passes out of, or never 
reaches, the jwrisdiction of the Federal 
Government, the assistance of State or 
city food officials is enlisted -anmd the 
powers of State laws invoked to remove 
quickly the offending product from the 
market. 

The Federal Government under the 
food and drugs act may not omly seize 
misbranded and adulterated products but 
may also prosecute in the Federal courts 
the persons who violate its provisions. 
Those who violate the food amd drugs 
act may, after conviction, be fimed, and, 
for repeated offenses, may be im- 
prisoned. The criminal sectiom of the 
act is invoked when necessary to bring 
about the correction of fraudulent or 
harmful. practices. 


Majority of Products 
Are Truth feally Labeled 


2 put out only sound, wholesome, 
| truthfu‘ly labeled products. They go to 
| great effort and great expense to insure 


| that their products may not ewen acci-| 


i dentally be contaminated. Unfortu- 
| nately, howevex-, there are always a few 
| individuals in every industry who will 
either deliberately adulterate and mis- 
brand t-eir products, or who are unwill- 
| ing to so to the expense and pains nec- 
| essary to insure that their processes are 
in accordance with modern principles of 
sanitary science and their products free 
from accidental contamination. It is this 
small minority of manufacturers that 
make it necessary ‘or the Federal Gov- 
ernment to apply drastic action in the 
form of seizure or criminal’ prosecution. 








Number of Marriages 
Reduced in Last Year 





{Continaed from Page Z.] 
from 4.73 in Delaware and 5.4 im Wiscon- 
sin, to 16.9 im Mississippi and 53,8 in 
Nevada. In general, the changes in the 
number of marriages per 1,000 of the 
population, form a more satisfactory in- 
dex of the trend with regard to marriage 
in the several States than do the actual 
number of marriages, because they take 
account of differences in the rate of in- 
| crease in the general population. 


Six Marriages to Each Divorce 


Because of rmeumergous requests for this 
information, the relative number of mar- 
| riages to each divorce has been com- 
| puted. In 1928, for the United States 
as a whole, six marriages for each di- 
vorce were reported, as against 6.25 in 
1927. The District of Colurmbia and 
New York State, each having but one 
cause for absolute divorce, reported 62.5 
and 21.6, respectively, while the rates in 
the other States ranged frovia 14 mar- 
riages to each divorce in Georgia to 1.6 
| marriages to each divorée in Nevada. 

The changes in the various States as 
regards the mumber of divurces com- 
pared with the year 1927, ranged from 
| decreases of 30.8 per cent in the District 
of Columbia amd 12.3 per cant ian Florida 
to increases of 32.9 per cent im Nevada 
and 54.1 per cent in Vermont. 


(Changes im the laws governing di- 
vorces, effective in 1927, are responsible 
for the figures shown for Nevada and 
Vermont. In the case of the former, 
the residence requirement has been modi- 
fied from six to three months; in the 
latter, all divorces granted after July 1, 
1927, are not final for six momths after 
the granting of the decree. Conse- 
quently, the” figures for 1927 represent 
only such divorces as were granted dur- 
ing the first six months of that year. 
The decrease reported by the District of 
Columbia is due directly to the number 
of cases heard in 1927 which had been 
held over from 1926, when a@ strongly 
contested patent case occupied the time 
of one of the courts to the exclusion of 
divorce cases. } 

The ratio of divorces per 1,000 of the 
population in the individual States in 
1928 ranged from 0,16 in the District of 
Columbia and 0.46 in New York, to 3.38 
in Oregon and 33.52 in Nevada, 





foods and drugs, and also is effective in' 


The great majority of food manufac: | 


methods will be effective, and they are 
effective with the ethical members of an 
industry, who constitute the majority. 
To prevent violations of the act by 
showing how to put out a good product 
brings even better protection to con- 
sumers than to punish offenders after 
the act has been violated. A few years 
ago it became necessary to. seize some 
shipments of canned blueberries from 
Maine because some of the berries were 
infested with maggots. Up to that time 
no effective methods had ben found for 
separating maggoty blueberries from 
good blueberries. The Department sent 
specialists to Maine to study this prob- 
lem and they developed an apparatus | 
which effectively separated the fit and | 
the unfit berries, making it possible to 
can only good, sound berries free from | 
|maggots. Practically all canners of | 
bluebrries in Maine adopted this device, | 
and are now able to put up a pack of 
blueberries that are excellent in every 
respect, You can now eat those delicious 
blueberz-y pies with full confidence that 
you are eating only blueberries. This 
is but one of many instances that might 
be cited. Effort is continually made to 
aid manufacturers in improving their 
processes and products, and the indus- 
‘tries are quick to avail themselves of 
the imzproved methods. 


Harm ful Adulteration 
Reduced to Minimum _ 


By means of educational methods, 
seizure action and prosecutions com- 
bined, the best results are obtained in 
food and drug control work. The effec- 
tive enforcement of Federal and State 
food and drug laws has reduced adultera- 
tion that is harmful to health to the min- 
imum. Harmful chemical preservatives 
in food, so common before the days of 
food law enforcement, are seldom found 
today. Formaldehyde, salicylic acid and 
borie acid are no longer permitted in 
foods. Out of thousands of food samples 
‘analyzed yearly by Federal chemists, and 
other thousands analyzed by State chem- 
ists, very rarely is a food product now 
found to be preserved with any of the 
chemical preservatives. known to be 
harmful. The occasional harmful con- 
tamination of packaged foods from un- 
|derprocessing, or other accidental cause, 
is now extremely rare when we consider 
the vast -volume of such products annu- 
ally consumed. 

Adulteration in food products today is 
mostly economic in character—that is, 
intended to cheapen the article—and may 
In no way affect its wholesomeness. 
These economic frauds, including various 
‘forms of misbranding, all designed to 
extract exta dollars from the consumer’s 
|pocketbook, are today the chief concern 
of food officials. : 

The effects of food law enforcement 
by Federal and State governments may 
be summarized in the statement that, 
while @ comparatively small percentage 
lof adulteration and misbranding persists, 
‘the food supply today is, on the whole, 
more truthfully labeled and more whole- 
some than ever before in the history of 
this or any other nation. 


Oregon Death Rate 
Shows Gain in 1928 


Cancer Caused Greatest In- 
crease; Accidents Decreased 
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The Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Oct. 29 that the 1928 death 
rate for Oregon was 1,162.9 per 100,000 
| Population as compared with 1,146.7 in 
1927. The announcement follows in full | 
text: 


Increases in rates (per 100,000 popula- 
tion) from those of the preceding year 
were from the following principal causes: 
iCancer (112.0 to 117.2), diseases of the 
heart €218.2 to 221.7), and cerebral 
hemorrhage and softening (101.0 to 
103.3). Increases were shown also for 
pneumonia, all forms (68.1 to 76.5), in- 
fluenza (27.9 to 35.8), -syphilis (15.1 to 
17.0), diarrhea and enteritis, under 2 
years (4.7 to 6.1), and measles (1.7 to 
2.1); the rate from suicide increased from 
18.4 to 21.5. 

The death rate from all accidental 
causes increased from 93.4 to 94.2, the 
individual types of accidents showing the 
greatest increases being for automobile 
accidents, excluding collisions with rail- 
road trains and street cars (21.8 to 27.6) 
and machinery accidents (4,0 to 4.8), the 
rate from excessive heat, burns excepted, 
increased from 0.1 to 0.9. . 

Significant among the decreases in 
rates from 1927 to 1928 were those from 
the following principal causes: Tuber- 
culosis, all forms (59.6 to 57.3), nephri- 
tis (82.2 to 80.3) and diabetes mellitus 
(20.4 © 19.5). Other decreases were 
shown for congenital malformations and 
diseases of eatly infamey (49.0 to 42.8), 
acute anterior poliomyelitis (9.4 to 4.1), 
whooping cough (3.1 to 0.4), erysipelas 
(24 to 1.3), typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever (4.0 to 3.0), and lethargic encepha- 
litis €2.0 to 1.1). 

Decreases in rates were shown also for 
accidental falls (16.9 to 14.2), accidental 
drowning (10.9 to 9.5), burns, conflagra- 
tion excepted (3.5 to 2.2) and street car 
accidents (1.5 to 1.0). ; 

The estimated population in 1928 was 
902,000 and in 1927 was 890,000. 


Aireraft Monopoly 


| And Lobby Charged 


Letter to Senator Caraway Al- 
leges Restraimt of Trade 





' 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
Aireraft Manufacturers Association and 
Aeronautical Chamber of Comerce. 

Senator Is Mentioned | 

The letter continues: “A powerful 
lobby has been created of which Senator 
Bingham, president of the National 
Aeronautic Association, is the mouth- 
piece.’” f 

It states further that “Senator Bing~- 
ham’s position as head of the National 
Aeronautic Association was manipulated 


| 








Veterans 


3 


Are Presenten Herern, Berne 
By. Tue Unitep States Daity 


Increase in Smallpox 


Is Noted in Survey 
By Health Service 


Measles Also Found More 
Prevalent in Week of Oct. 
12; Typhoid and Diph- 
theria Decrease 


\ 








A sharp increase in the prevalence of 
smallpvux is notable in the report of the 
Tnational status of eight communicable 
diseases, as has just been released for 
the comparative weeks of Oct. 12, 1929, 
and Oct. 13, 1928, by the United States 
Public Health Service. 

While slight expansions in the conti- 
nental spread of measles and spina] men- 
ingitis are also evidenced in the weekly 
statement, these are favorably offset by 
decreases in diphtheria and typhoid 
oe ring in the statement 
are “Tecnelad fey health officials in 94 
large cities and 46 States, and reveal 
health conditions in an area of approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 population. ; 

The latest available report, as given 
by the Health Service, follows in full: 
Weeks ended Oct. 12, 1929-Oct. 13, 1928: 


1929 1928 
Cases reported. 
i heria: 
= Stabes....... a. ci0.0,0 csecece 1,936 2,094 
BE CUUOE. ... cceee cc cecntes 666 678 
asles: ‘ 
“< EE staan aveses aves 1,044 921 
Oe. Geiiccccesiont 131 192 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
ee ear 93 80 
94 — Eine Che's aes Geer eb 44 43 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States accuse eacccceees 146 180 
rlet fever: 
—— States..... sain'eeewe eas 2,074 2,360 
G4 cities.....ccccccccceees 688 660 
Smallpox: 
46 States......ccececeeens 289 167 
O4. Cities... . viccceccccenes 41 7 
Typhoid fever: 
RIE. oe Nget se sees eee. 658 879 
RE ae ea + 158 122 
Deaths reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
BB CHTIGG. o5i5 ty i nas ocbe ens 501 489 
allpox: 
— Ms .s3.) c chemmsemedee 0 0 


88 citi 





Conductor Is Blamed 
_ InRailway Accident 


Report to Interstate Com- 
Which 36 Were Hurt, 


Report Indicates 








Responsibility for an accident which 
occurred on the tracks of the Terminal 
Railroad of St. Louis at St. Louis on 
July 5, 1929, was placed upon the con- 
ductor of a St. Louis-San Francisco 
passenger train in a report by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Safety, W. P. 
Borland, made public by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Oct, 30. 

The accident involved a collision be- 
tween a St. Louis-San Francisco pas- 


senger train and a Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy passenger train which resulted 
in the injury of 34 passengers and 2 
employes off duty. : 

The conclusions of the Director of the 
Bureau of Safety follow in full text: 


Conductor Is Blamed 


This accident was caused by the 
failure of Conductor Chumley, of train 
No. 80, properly to obey a signal indi- 
cation. 


The rules provide that. trains or en-- 


gines must move quite up to, but not 
pass, a signal indicating stop. Accora- 
ing to the evidence both trains arrived 
in the vicinity of the point of accident 
at about the same time and the route 
was lined for train No. 16 to back into 
the station over lead track 43 and for 
train No. 80 to back in on lead track 44 
as-far as signal bridge No. 6, at which 
oint it would have to wait for train 
No. 16 to get out of the way. 

Conductor Chumley stated that he 
was on the alert and observed the sig- 
nal on bridge No. 6 in the stop position 
as soon as it came into view, or as soon 
as the rear of the train emerged from 
under bridge No. 10, which is Iccated 
more than 200 feet from bridge No. 6, 
and that he opened the valve on the 
back-up hose immediately, but that for 
some reason the brakes failed to take 
proper hold, resulting in the train pass- 
ing the signal and fouling lead track 43. 
No difficulty was experienced with the 
air brakes on train No. 80 en route to 
St. Louis, however, and shortly after 
the back-up movement was started an 
effective running test of the brakes was 
made by the conductor from the rear 
of the train, while the airbrake test 
made on five of the cars in train No. 
80 after the accident had occurred 
showed that they functioned properly. 


Brakes Pass Tests 
On account of damages sustained in 
the accident the brakes on the sixth 
car could not be tested, but its. triple 
valve and the back-up hose were tested 
and found to be in proper working or- 
der. 


In view of all the evidence it is ap-, 
parent that Conductor Chumley either 


improperly handled the brake valve on 
the back-up hose or failed to begin 
braking soon enough to bring his train 
to a stop before it passed signal bridge 
No. 6. 

The employes involved were experi- 
enced men and at the time of the acci- 
dent they had not been on duty in vio- 
lation of any of the provisions of the 
hours of service law. 
—_—LKKF;ZXzE_E 
by interests profiting largely from Gov- 
ernment aircraft contracts.” 

It states also that “in general, mem- 
bers of this group not only have placed 
their representatives in positions of 
honor, trust and profit in the Govern- 
ment, but have used the machinery of 
the Government for propaganda pur- 
poses.” , 


Investigation Urged 

Mr, Hill urged an investigation by 
the subcommittee, stating that “That in- 
vestigation will show a super lobby with 
political, financial and social connections 
that will astound the country. Hr. Hill 
declared also that “confidential informa- 
tion relative to aircraft inventions and 
develooments has been taken from Gov- 
ernment Departments by agents of the 
air trust.” 
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PusiisHep WitHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Dairy 


Pro 


Output of Petroleum 
And Gasoline Decline 


Slightly for Month | 


Reductions Shown in Three | 
Leading States; Refining’ 
Of Domestic Oil Reaches | 
New High Level 


Domestic crude petroleum refined in | 
September reached a new high level, but | 
daily -runs of foreign crude continued | 
to decline, falling telow 200,000 barrels | 
for the first time since April, 1928, ac- | 
cording tc statistics made public Oct. | 
31 by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce. i 

Crude petroleum produced in the, 
United Stites in September amounted | 
to 87,269,000 barrels, a decline of 68,000 | 
barrels frum the daily average of 2,909,- | 
000 noted in the preceding menth, it was | 
stated. | 

Gasoline production also declined 
slightly from August levels, according | 
to the review, which follows in full text: | 

According to reports received by the 
Bureau of Mines the production of crude 
petroleum in the United States during | 
September, 1929. amounted to 87,269,000 | 
barrels. This represents a daily average | 
of 2,909,000 barrels, a decline from the 
record figures of the previous month of 
68,000 barrels. 

Output Reduced in Texas 

All three of the leading producing | 
States, California, Texas, and Oklahoma, 
declined in daily average output in Sep- 
tember. The decrease in Texas, exclu- 
sive of the Gulf coast area, was par- 
ticularly severe. The Santa Fe Springs 
field of California failed to establish a 
new peak in September and the State 
showed a small decrease in daily average 
output from the previous month. The 
Seminole area of Oklahoma declined in 
daily output to the extent of 15,000 bar- 
rels, which was “early equal to the drop 
of the State as a whole. Production in 
Kansas continued to decling slowly but 











the output of some of the less important | 


States, like Louisiana, Kentucky, and 


| able to separate nations, for the con- 


| two older cultures. 


duction 
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Foreign Trade 


Engineers Urged to Center Activities 


In Solving Problem of Overproduction 





Time Has Come When Supply and Dewmeit Must Be 
Coordinated, Dr. Otis Smith States 





Engineering activities should be cen- 
tered in solving problems of  over- 
production occasioned by the perfection 
of modern machinery, and in bringing 
higher standards of living to people in 
all sections of the world, the Director 
of the ‘Geologital Survey, George Ocis 
Smith, stated Oct. 31 at a ‘banquet in} 
rokyo, Japan, given by American dele- 
gates to the Japanese and other dele- 
gations at the World Engineering Con- 
gress. 

Not even in those countries where 
engineering seems triumphant can the 
engineer stay his hand, Mr. Smith said. ' 
{In the distrib.tion of energy the en- 
gineer is pointing the way toward ra- 
tional economy in consumption as well | 
as in production. | 

The time has come, Mr. Smith added, | 
for the engineer to study demand as| 
well as supply, as these factors must 
be coordinated if costs of distribution | 
are to be lowered. His address folldws | 
in full text: 

Here in the Orient we engineers are | 
learning a new meaning for the word | 





| “orientation”’—hereafter that engineer- | 


ing term will be a synonym for gracious | 
hospitality, and “to orient” wiil mean | 
to turn a whole country over to the! 
World Engineering Congress. j 


Conquest of Distance 


Trumph of Engineering 
Mere geographic distance is no longer 


quest of distance is one of the triumphs | 
of modern engineering. We of _ the) 
Americas are jortunate in the position| 
of our continents: with their shores 
lapped by the waves of two oceans, we | 
face two great civilizations, the Occi- 
dental and the Oriental, and thus we can 
share the intellectual resources of these | 


I am wondering if any of you delegates 
from European nations chanced, as you 
made your long but easy jouiney to this! 
congress, to think of that engineering 
excursion of long ago when an italiau 
navigator in the employ of Spain was 
| seeking the shortest route to Japan and 
|Cathay. Incidentally, we Americans 
| have profited by that glorious adventure | 
because thereby we were discovered; in- 





New Mexico, showed material increases. 


The material decline 
crude petroleum east of California in 


September was reflected in the record of | 
Total crude stocks | 


stocks of Sept. 30. 
east of California on that date amounted 
to 386,662,000 barrels, a decrease from 
the previous month of 15,000 barrels. 
This compares with an increase of 3,- 
834,000 barrels in August. Production 
in California continued well above re- 
quirements and stocks of both light and 
heavy crude continued to accumulate. 
Stocks of light crude in that State on 
Sept. 30 amounted to 40,433,000 barrels, 
an increase during the month of about 
2,750,000 barrels; stocks of heavy were 
110,010,000-- barrels, a gain of nearly 
1,650,000 barrels. 


Although stocks of both crude petro- 
leum and gasoline held east of Califor- 
nia fell off in September, the materia! 
accumulation of crude stocks in Califor- 
nia was reflected in total stocks of all 
oils, which rose from 672,066,000 to 677,- 
421,000 barrels, a new high figure. How- 
ever, in terms of days’ supply, the latter 
figure represents only 211 days’ supply 
as compared with 204 a year ago. 


Runs to Stills Increase 


Daily average runs to stills of domes- 
tic crude petroleum reached a new peak 
in September but daily runs of foreign 
crude continued to decline and fell below 
200,000 barrels for the first time since 
April, 1928. ° 

Daily average gasoline production was 
1,238,000 barrels, a slight decline from 
the record figures of the previous month. 
Exports were materially lower but stocks 
continued on the down grade, amounting 
to 33,222,000 barrels on Sept. 30 as com- 
pared with 33,788,000 barrels on Sept. 1. 

The turning point in consumption was 
reached in September, when the daily 
average amounted to 1,140,000 barrels 
as compared with 1,218,000 barrels the 
previous month and 992,000 barrels for 
September, 1928. At the current rate of 
total demand, the gasoline stocks as of 
Sept. 30—33,222,000 barrels—represent 
26 days’ supply as compared with 24 


days’ supply on hand a month ago and ; 


23 days’ supply on hand a year ago. 


Of outstanding interest in the statis- 
tics of the minor products were material 
decreases in exports of kerosene, fuel 
oil, and lubricants, a gain of 10 per cent 
over August in the indicated domestic 
demand for kerosene, and a further de- 
cline in stocks of wax. 


Refinery Activity Reviewed 


The refinery data of this report were 
compiled from schedules of 347 refiner- 
ies which had an aggregate daily re- 
corded crude-oil capacity of 3,497,000 
barrels. These refineries, which, as far 
as the Bureau is able to determine, cover 
all operations during September, oper- 
ated at 80 per cent of their recorded ca- 
pacity, given above, as compared with 
845 refineries operating at 81 per cent 
of their capacity in August. 


All of the leading producing areas of 
the country fell off in daily average pro- 
duction in September. The Seminole 
district fell from a daily average of 
420,000 barrels in August to 405,000 bar- 
rels in September, the lowest since May. 
In spite of a material increase in total 
initial production from new wells in west 
Texas, that district continued to decline 
in output. This was due to the fact that 
a large part of the total initial produc- 
tion was from new wells in the Yates 
field which were pinched in immediately 
after the test. The feature of the 
month in California was the failure of 
the Santa Fe Springs field to attain a 
new high level.. Nearly 80,000 barrels of 
new initial production was brought in 
at Santa Fe Springs in September but 
that was only sufficient to about balance 
the decline of the older wells. 


Stocks of crude petroleum held in the 
Seminole district increased in September 
and amounted to 18,541,000 barrels on 
Sept. 30. 


During September a total of 160 wells 
were completed in the four distriets of 
Seminole, west Texas, Long Beach, and 
Santa Fe Springs as compared with 154 
in August. The total number of drilling 
Wells fell off from 818 in August to 800 
in September, this decrease resulting 
from a slowing up of operations in the 
Seminole area, 


in output of | 


{in England moved westward rather than 


deed, we may count our new world as 4 
| by-product of that enterprise of the Oc- 
| cident seeking the Orient. It is our feel- 
ing of indebtedness and gratitude to 
both that we wish to express tonight—to 
Europe for setting sail westward, t» 
Asia for being the goal. 

The star of industrial empire that rose 


eastward, and America rather than Rus- 
sia became the industrial comrade of 
western Europe. Now we are privileged 
to.witness the latest fruits of the indus- 


| paralleled by a like control of human 
‘nature by the statesman or economist. | 


| gineers enrolled in the national engineer- 


| 





trial revolution here in Japan where 
East meets West. 


\ All Engineers Brothers 
Under the Skin 


_ Conqueror of time and space, engineer- 
ing is free from limitations of historic 
or geographic boundaries; the engineer 
is a world tigure, or I may better say, the 
world is his. We of the West take pride 
in the engineering triumphs of the Kasi; 
as engineers we are pariners in a world- 
wide work. Under the skin of national.t 
all engineers are brothers. 

It is chiefly through electrical engi- 
neering that this worid has become one 
gr@at neighborhood, and quite fittingly 
too it happens that in the names of the 
practical electric units famous physicists 
of five nations are immortalized. In this 
international group we may detach spe- 
| cial significance in the fact that resist- 
ance is measured Ly a unit with a 
Teutonic name; force by. an Italian 


French units; capacity, work, and power 
by an English trio; while the measure 
of electric lag, or inertia, shall we say, 
bears an honored American name. 


live in ‘s thus both an international and 


engineer has not completed. The higher 
standards of living have not yet been 
brought within the reach of all, and 
engineering and science must go further 
in their fight against tamine and disease 
and poverty. Humanity is in sore need 
both of more engineering and of engi- 
neering more generously spread among 
all the neoples of the world. 

Nor even in those countries of ours 
where engineering seems triumphant can 
the engit.eer yet stay his hand. The 
engineer has devoted his talents to pro- 
duction, increasing and cheapening sup- 
ply has been his appointed task, and he 
can claim a large degree of success, for 
never vas this world better supplied 
with material wealth. Through the 
modern machine with its numberless 
manifestations human energy has so 
multiplied its powers that man, the pro- 
ducer, can supply man, the consumer, by 
| the expenditure of less hours of labor 
| than ever before. In fact, overproduc- 
tion now prevails to such a degree that 
| efficiency seems to be a virus with which 
‘the engineer has infected the economic 
world and for which he is now asked to 
| find an antitoxin, 





Points the Way 
To National Economy 


In the distribution of energy the engi- 
neer is pointing the way toward ra- 
tional economy in consumption as well 
as in production. Electrification is a 
| word pregnant with the idea of economy; 
the electrical engineer finds for his sup- 
ply a demand created by the very effi- 
ciency with which the electric current is 
harnessed for the use of man, and every 
year the cost of eiectric energy to the 
consumer is lowered. ’ 

The hour has struck, therefore, for the 
| engineer to turn his hand to the better- 
ment of distribution of the products of his 
machines. There is a call for him to ex- 
plore the other hemisphere of economics, 
to study demand as well as supply. High- 
| powered salesmanship seeks to create de- 
jmand rather than to discover it; but 
isn’t it true that this world is all too 
full of unsatisfied needs, of actual hun- 
ger, for us to waste time or energy in 
inventing new appetites?) The fact that 
modern distribution of the products of 
the factory as well as of the fruits of 
the land costs so much more than their 
production is a plain indication that en- 





gineering is needed to coordinate demand 
and supply. 

And I would suggest to this represent- 
ative bodv of engineers that the prob- 
| lem of supply and demand is an interna- 
tional matter. No longer can one nation 


| 
\ 





y| Secretary of Commerce Hopes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


namesake; flow and quantity by two} of Commerce Oct. 31. 


| 
| 


Making the world a better place to! 


live unto itself. With the variety of food- 
stuffs, fibers and mineral raw materials 
demanded by modern civliization the ebb 
and flow of trade among nations has be- 
come a vital process. Dreams of self- 
sufficiency would only make us hostages 
to ignorance, | 

Survey the countries represented in 
this world congress, inventory their re- 
sources of science, chart their accom- 
plishments in industry and transporta- | 
tion, and we discover that the conquest | 
of nature by the engineer has not been 


Mastery over matter fails in that it is 
not followed up by mastery over self; : 
the engineer’s skill in winning the bounty 
of nature is not given adequate scope in | 
making our life fuller and easier. We | 
have harnessed the universe to serve our 
own ends, but we are still at odds with 
ourselves. 

Happy is the promise for the future | 
of Japan when the engineering students | 
now in the technical schools come into | 
their own and do their part in creating | 
new wealth, harnessing new forces, both 
physical and social, and adding to the 
power and prosperity of the island em- 
pire. The engineering training makes 
for good citizenship and any nation | 
might well be proud of the 30,000 en- | 





ing societies of Japan. 

This greater mastery over the world, 
given to man by engineering, starts a 
whole train of benefits; the increased 
power to produce carries the increased 
power to consume, better wages are 
translated into better living. Moreover, 
just as prosperity has a happy habit of 
jumping over social or class lines, it also 
tends to cross political or national 
boundaries. Even from selfish motives, 
a prosperous people likes to have its 
neighbors possess buying power. ‘The 
fruitage of good engineering is industrial 
progress, and this inherits from its par- 
ent stock persistent democratic and_ in- 
ternational tendencies. 





International Leather Fair 
At Berlin Is Postponed 





The International Leather Fair which 
was to be held in Berlin in August, 1930, 
has been postponed to Sept. 18-21, 1930, 
the shoe and leather manufactures di- | 
vision, Department of Commerce, an- 
nounced Oct. 29. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: | 

This change of date was made so as to 
enable the shoe industry to exhibit its 
Spring collections and in order to bring 
the time of the fair nearer to that of 
similar exhibitions in Paris and London. | 
By this means it is hoped to assure a 
larger number of foreign visitors. 

It is reported that such a large num- 
ber of space applications has already 
been received that a more comprehensive 
display of the leather industry in all its | 
branches is assured than has ever been 
offered at former German leather exhibi- 
tions or fairs. 





Development of Data 
On Cotton Is Sought 





For Results From Conference 





American cotton manufacturers were 
urged by the Secretary of Commerce, | 
Robert P. Lamont, to attend the distri- 
bution conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers now in | 
session at Boston, in a letter to the} 
president of the association, Lincoln | 
Bayliss, made public by the Department | 


The chairman of the committee ap- | 
pointed by President Hoover to take a! 
census of distribution, F. M. Feiker, will | 
lead the discussion, the letter disclosed. | 

Mr. Lamont’s letter follows in full 


| text: | 


a democratic project, but one which the | 
| their efficiency of production, but there 


American manufacturers are noted for 


|is still a great void of factual data sur- | 


juntil it reaches the consumers’ hands. 
| Without such information, industry and | 


' tunity 


rounding the. movement of merchandise | 


consumer ‘must continue to suffer from 
costly and uneconomic practices. | 

In 1930 the Government will take the 
first comprehensive census of distribu- 
tion and, that its form and completeness 
may be well ordered, I have appointed 
a committee to study the subject and | 
advise with industry and appropriate | 


| Government officials. | 


The chairman of that committee, Mr. | 
F. M. Feiker, I understand, will lead 
the discussion at your conference, and 


|I am hopeful that the cotton manufac- | 


turers will take full advantage of the | 
occasion by exploring the problem and | 
aiding the committee in its effort to| 
— the forthcoming census of utmost | 
value. 








Coal in Alaska Estimated 
At 150.000,000.000 Tons. 





[Continued fram Page 1.1 @ 
replace some of the imported coke, he 
declared, 

Mr. Sawyer pointed out that supplies 
of fuel oil and natural gas have been | 
historically variable ahd that we can| 
probably expect the present low price of | 
fuel oil in California to be replaced by | 
prices materially higher. Coal then, he | 
added, will come back stronger than be- | 
fore. | 

Alaska anthracite coal ha® excellent | 
chances for sale on the Pacific coast } 
cities, .aid Mr. Sawyer, and coke like- | 
wise has big possibilities due to the va- | 
rious iron and copper deposits of Oregon 
and southern California. The big oppor- 
presents itself in the distilla- 
tion or use of coal by the various new 
methods which have forged ahead in the 
past few months, he said. | 








Calendar of 


Conferences | 
= ——— | 


The following conferences are sched- | 
uled to be held under the auspices of | 
governmental agencies: | 

Nov. 4.—Nelson, British Columbia; 
American and Cana‘ian members con- 
ferrine with specialists emploved in mat- 
ter of Trail Smelter Co., of British Co- 














lumbia, 
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Wholesale Firms 
Report Small Gain 
In New York Sales 


Leading Department Stores 





Announce for September | 
Increase of 5 Per Cent) 


Above Level of 1928 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





| silk goods over those of a year ago. Ac- | 
*cording to figures reported by the Na- | 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- | 
|tion there was a 9 per cent decrease in | 


machine tool orders as compared with 
the wery large volume of September, 
1928, the first decrease in nearly two 
years. There were decreases also in 
sales of hardware and cotton goods. 

Wholesale dealers’ stocks of groceries, 
drugs, and silk goods remained larger 
than last year, but stocks of cotton 
goods, shoes, hardware, and diamonds 
and jewelry declined. September collec- 
tions averaged somewhat better than 
last year. 

Percentage change September, 1929, com- 





pared with August, 1929; net sales, A; stock 
at end of month, B: 
A 
Groceries Sense ee +3.7 +12.4 
Men’s clothing . —10.8 shee 
Cotton goods . +14.3 —0.2 | 
Silk goods . *-6.4 *%1+1.2 
Shoes™......... —5.9 —11.1 
|Drugs .. ys Se +12. +5.0 
Hardware ..... +4. 4+-0.8 
+Machine tools —19. 
|Stationery . +1. 
Paper . +6. . 
Diamonds ......... +24. +0.7 
PONE. oS. ces ecoviate ced +48, +0.7 
+0.7 cane 


Weighted average 


| 
Percentage change September, 1929, com- 


pared with September, 1928: 







Groceries yas pioece eee au owe +5.3 +8.6 
Men’s clothing ............. +1.8 ‘i 
Cotton goods ..... ec eSewe —7.9 —10.9 
Silk goods ...... ccccesccess $13.2 *+5.0 
Shoes ... savcccscsccedes ih 737.5 
IRE eee. co soaccccvepeenee » heel. cree 
Hardware ........ cocccceces 39 —5.6 
+Machine tools ....seeeeee —9.2 ate 
Stationery .....0..eeeeere +17.4 sae 
Paper ..........cceeee eee +12.2 anid 
Diamonds ........+++ coe +12.4 —8.6 
Jewelry ............cccceee. $148 —8.6 
Weighted average ........ +3.9 An 
Percentage of accounts outstanding Aug. 

31 collected in September: 
1928 1929 
Groceries ...........eseeeees 68.2 71.4 
Men’s clothing .......eee0-- 35.0 27.0 
Silk goods ........ccccseess 43.9 444 
1Slroes) .. .. 2... we cccccsieces. 31.2 33.0 
| Drugs . 42.0 39.4 
Hardware . 43.3 43.2 
Stationery . 64.9 64.9 
Paper ....... 59.8 66.4 
Diamonds ........ 22.2 26.8 
| Jewelry ........ “e 22.2 26.8 
Weighted average ........ 47.4 49.3 


~ *Quantity not value. Reported by Silk 
Association of America. +Reported by the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion. 

Department Store Gains 


The total September sales of leading 


department stores in this district were | 
over 5 per cent larger than a year pre- | 


vious, but after allowance for the fact 
that there was one more selling day 
than in September, 1928, in the metro- 
politan district and a half day more in 
other cities, it appears that average daily 
sales were about 2 per cent larger than 
last year. Sales of New York City and 
Newark stores showed substantial in- 
creases over September, 1928, but de- 


| partment store business in other locali- 


ties was very irregular. The large ap- 
parel stores reported about the same 
average increase as the department 
stores. 

Stocks of merchandise on hand in de- 
partment stores continued somewhat 
larger than last year, but the average 
rate of stock turnover showed little 
change. The percentage of collections 
during September of charge accounts out- 
standing at the end of August was notice- 
ably larger this year than in 1928. 

Percentage change September, 1929, com- 
pared with September, 1928, net sales, A; 
stock on hand at end of month, B; accounts 
outstanding Aug. 3 collected in September, 
1928, C: 1929, D: 


A B c. = 
NSS CSP eee +7.4 +3.4 47.4 49.6 
SERIO. os ss bach oie —0.7 —2.0 53.6 51.7 
Rochester ..... seesee —6.7 +4.6 38.1 36.4 
Syracuse .....¢. eoee. 11.0 +6.5 31.9 31.2 
WOWREK <. cc covcdes: +68 +-1.6 40.0 42.3) 
Bridgeport ........ —3.1 +4.1 .... ' 
Elsewhere . eoaeees 0.9 —2.7 31.6 33.5 
North. N. Y. State —13.7 poe pak 
Cent. N. Y. State —1.8 See 
South. N. Y. State —3.5 ae a 
Hudson Val. Dis, -~1.6 bges Yoho 


Cepital District > ; itis 5 
All department stores +5.3 +2.4 48.4 45.1 
Apparel stores +5.0 +4.1 41.7 43.1 

Sales and stocks in major groups of 
departments are cempared with those of 
September, 1928 in the following table. 
Net sales percentage change September, 
1929 compared with September, 1928, A; 


Stock on hand percentage change Sept. 


30, 1929 compared with Sept. 30, 1928, B: 

A B 
Toys and sporting goods..... +242 + 6.4 
PeNItare. a6 so odin dec ccc see +178 +13.2 
Toilet articles and drugs..:. +14.7 — 2.4 
Linens and handkerchiefs.... +144 + 7 
Books and stationery........ +134 +13 
AOS +). Soe race een sien coce Se + a 
Men’s furnishings........- oe +108 — 5 
Home furnishings. .....++..++ +86 + 
Carian MONEEe ss os.0 oss cc enters +70 + 2 
NS MERE EET ET Peet oe + 64 —14 
Women’s ready-to-wear ac- 

eee eS Cee I +56 + 85 
Luggage and other leather 

PES ES + Ee ee + 4.9 t 8.7 
Silverwear and jewelry...... + 3.4 2.2 
Musical instruments and radio. + 2.8 -—— 9.9 
Women’s and Misses’ ready- 

CoOON VE sina Pd ck te shinee + 2.7 —0 
Men’s and Boys’ wear....... —10 + 6. 
Silks and velvets...........+. —119 —14, 
WeOleR MOOGEs vcd. dc sccceces —17.2 — 6. 
DEISODTIARAGUR: B56 os wos aos —11 — 4, 


Chain System Gains Slim 
Reporting chain store systems in Sep- 


|tember showed the smallest increase in 


sales for any month since April 1928. 
Grocery, drug, and variety store organ- 


|izations reported moderately large in- 


creases in sales. but ten cent store sales 
showed little change, while candy chains 
showed a slight decrease in sales and 
shoe chains showed a considerable de- 
cline following, substantial increases in 
previous months, 

Sales per store Were generally smaller 


than a year ago, except in grocery 
chains. Percentage change September 
1929, compared with September, 1928: 
Numberof Total Sales pe 
stores sales store 
Grocery ....... +0.5 +5.4 +5.0 
Ten-cent ..,... +94 +1.1 —T7.6 
DPOe. «15 aieina’s > +16.8 +13.4 —-2.8 
Shoe +8.5 ~-10.6 —17.6 
Variety . ..eres +82. +8.6 —-17.8 
CanGs 5.506% +2.7 —2.2 —AS 
\ Total ereooee $7.3 +3.9 —3.2 


Manufactures 


| Popular in Edinburgh 


_.,| waters have now enlarged their build- 
_..|ings in order to make room “or a 
...| parlor” and 

. | have experienced diffculty in obtaining 


9 | 
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Imports of Raw Silk for Nine Months 
Show Increase of Six Million Pounds 





Entries of Rayon Gained Three Million Dollars in Same 
Time, Department of Commerce Reports 





Imports of raw silk by the United | 
States ‘for the nine months ending in| 
| September, 1929, show an increase of at 
more than 6,000,000 pounds over the} j 
same period in 1928, according to figures | 


1928, was valued at $11,250,834, while 
for this period in 1929, it was valued 
$14,354,377. 

A decrease was shown in the total of 
movorts of manufactured silk, such as 
| Spun silk, broad silks; pile fabrics, and 
released Oct. 31 by the Department of | silk wearing ap»arel. Total imports of 
Commerce. There was also, an increase | manufactured silk for the nine months’ 


ji : | period ending Sentember. 1929, were 
over nearly 2,000,000 pounds in Septem-| valued at $30.287,514, while for that 


ber, 1929, over the same month in 1928. | yeriod in 1928 they were valued at $32,- 
During September, 1928, 6,265,545 | 318,819. For the month of September, 
pounds of raw silk were imported while | 1928, imports of manufactured silk were 
jin September, 1929, 8,164,612, pounds! valued at $4,187,970, while for Sentem- 
| were brought into this country. For the ber, 1929, they were valued at $3,752,801. 
/nine months ending in —— ee 
56,451,323 pounds were imported, while | e ‘ 
lin’ September, 1929, 62,619,707 pounds | Increase in Tariff Rates 
were imported, according to the infor- ® * . 
mation from the Department. Considered in Australia 
The value of the silk purchased by this 
| country during the nine-month period 
ending September, 1929, was $302,167,- 
| 123, for the same period in 1928, the 
value of silk imports was $275,145,342. 
Rayon —— en me than 
| $3,000,000 over last year for the nine | 9; by the Devartme 
| : : ; a i y nt of Commerce. 
months’ period. Rayon imported during | The Sepatiment's statement fail in 


the nine months ending in September, | py7 text: 
———————— : 











The Australian government is 
pected to increase certain import duties 
| at an early date, according to a radio- 


= from the trade commissioner at 
| Sydney, Earl C. Squire, made public Oct. 


| government in Australia will consider 
‘customs tariff changes at an early date 
for the purpose of increasing revenue. 


| American Soft Drinks 





‘Tourist Desire for Non- 
alcoholic Beverages Led 
To Fountain Installations | 





Soft drinks and ice cream which were | 

formerly supplied in southern Scotland. | 
chiefly for the benefit of the American | 
tourist have now become very popular | 
among the native Scotchmen, according | 
to a report from Vice Consul in Charge 
Hedley V. Cooke Jr., Edinburgh, Scot 
land, just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This !ed to the in- 
stallation of a number of American soda 
fountains, and there seems to be an in- 
creasing market for this type of equip- 
ment, the report says, which follows in 
full text: 
| The past few years have shown a 
|ereatly increased consumption of ice 
cream and soft drinks in Edinburgh and 
its vicinity. The first fountains in Edin- 
burgh made their appearance shortly 
‘after the war, and were installed largely 
‘for the benefit of American tourists 
| visiting that city. During recent years, | 
|however, the popularity of fountain | 
| drinks has increased considerably, with 
the result that large numbers of native 
| Secotchmen are now patronizing the “soda | 
| parlors” with a certain degree of regu- 
larity. 


SE 


am Ma 





Trade Keeps Up 

| The two largest ‘establishments, both 
of which have been opened recently, and 
| which are situated in the heart of Edin- 
| burgh, do a thriving business even when 
the tourist population is very small. 

The number of soda fountains in the | 
Edinburgh district cannot, be considered 
llarge, but it is believed that they will 
|shortly come into increased demand. 
|The popularity of soft drinks in that | 
i district seems to be assured. The num- | 
| ber of shops selling these beverages is | 
at present about double what it was 
iten years ago, and new establishments 
lare being constantly opened. | 

All of the largest and most select | 
tea rooms in Edinburgh and the neigh- 
boring towns are now offering such bev- 
erages as orangeade, lemonade and lime- 
jade, in addition to their usual drinks. 
|Iee cream and sundaes are also on the 
menus of these shops. Hotels have been 
somewhat tardy in following this trend, 
but it has recently been noted that sev- 
eral of them are now selling bottled 
soft drinks. j 


+ 


success, 


record of progress. 





service. 


ro27:. 


| better. 
| American Drinks Sold 
| The two large establishments in Edin- 
|burgh, which were mentioned above, | 
| specialize in soda fountain drinks; and 
have large American fountains, and sell 
'all the typically American drinks. 
Several of the shops which formerly 
handled nothing but candy and aerated 
« like 


nie Something 


fountain. Few of them, 
patrons. In all cases a merchant who 
{has installed a soda fountain, will ad- 
vertise the fact extensively, usually des- 
|ignating the article as an American soda 
fountain. 

| Another development which has been 
|very recent is the installation of soda 
|fountains in the refreshment rooms of | 
}motion picture houses. Two of the 
|theaters tecently constructed are built 
in a characteristically American style, 
land their soda fountains are well pa- 


tronized. clv1ic improvements. 





Coin Device Phonograph 
Now Popular in Germany 





The manufacture of automatic coin 
! 

operated phonographs has spread to 
| Germany, and a plant at Leipzig is now 


| producing this type of instrument, ac- 
cording to reports from foreign repre- 
| sentatives just made public by the spe- | 
cialties division, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The Department’s summary follows in | 
full text: 


| This phonograph is said to have had | 
|a very large sale among restaurants and | 
|cafes in Germany, and it is thought that 
it will find wide distribution in overseas | 
|markets. These phonographs are manu 
|factured with either clock impulsion or 
lelectric impulsion and also with boxes 
| for depositing the coins placed at a dis- 
| tance from the apparatus, 


progress. 


are invited. 





| Tariff Assessment Fixed 
For Tarred Jute Rope, 








| Classification of tarred jute rope, used | 
| for packing water and gas lines, as duti. | 
j}able under paragraph 1003 of the tariff 
act of 1922 at 3% cents per pound has 
been ordered by the Bureau of Customs 
according to an announcement Oct. 30. 
The Bureau’s conclusions were made 
known in a circular letter which was ad 
| dressed to the Collector of Customs 41 | 
New-York and circularized to establish | 
uniformity as to the ruling on the classi- | 
fication, 


ex- | 


It is understood that the new labor | 


YEARLY 
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In the field of community service, too, the 
railroads are going forward. They support 


CHICAGO, November 1, 1929. 
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Distribution 


Increase Is Shown 
In Rubber Exports 
To South America 





Value of Sundries and Spe- ~ 


cialties in 1928 Amounted 
To $664,000; Argentina 
Is Leading Market 


Exports of soft rubber sundries and 
specialties from the United States to 
South American markets have increased 
steadily in recent years, a statement is- 
sued Oct. 31 by the Department of Com- 
merce reveals. In 1928 the total value 
of these exports amounted to $664,000; 


which was an increase of about 8 per 
cent over the previous year’s figure. Ar- 
gentina is the outstanding market in 





ithis area, followed in the order named 


by Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and -Vene- 
zuela. 

American shipments of druggist’s rub- 
dries, according to the report, increased 
from a value of $121,017 in 1927 to $140,- 


| 926 in 1928, or by 16 per cent. Rubber 


gloves are the most important item in 
this class, increasing from a value of 
$43.719 in 1927 to $57,240 in 1928. Ex- 
ports of rubber specialties advanced from 
a value of $494.134 in 1927 to $523,225 
in 1928, or by 6 per cent. Rubber bal- 





[Continued on Page 13, Column 7.] 











ALWAYS 


Going Forward 


Progress is tangible evidence of business 
Judged by this standard, the rail- 
roads are unsurpassed among the nation’s 
industries. They have made an outstanding 


Their progress is demonstrated in many 
ways. One is the constant improvement of 
Month after month this year has 
seen new records established by the rail- 
Shippers and travelers are enjoying 
service better fa: than ever before. 
railroads keep diligently striving to do even 


Yet the 


At the same time they are enlarging the 
scope of their activities. 


The possibilities 


of highway and air service are being ex- 
plored. Seventy-odd railroads operate buses. 


operate trucks. 


Several have co-ordinated air and rail passen- 
ger service. The Railway Express Agency, 
owned by the railroads, offers air express 
service. Some railroads operate steamships. 


They provide a sub- 


stantial share of community school funds. 
The economic resources of their territories 
are made widely known. 


They employ 


specialists who devote their services to the 
promotion of agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment. These are merely examples. 
This progressiveness is a guaranty to the 
public that with its continued support and 
co-operation the railroads can be relied upon 
to do their vital part in insuring the-country’s 


Constructive criticism and _ suggestions 


L. A. DOWNS, 
President, Illinois Central System. 
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Assembling Device 
For Shoe Parts Is 


2162) 
i Patents 











Patentability of Parts 


=. ™ . 


Bottles Designed for Holding Perfume Patent Application 
Dutiable as Merchandise Containers 





Held No Invention Appellate Court Sets Aside Assessment of Customs Col- 
lector as Articles of Glass 





References Similar in Their 
Operation, 
Different Materials 
vent Grant of Patent 


Pre- 





Claims for a patent for a machine for 
handling shoe parts has ben held by the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
to be anticipated by machines for han- 
dling straw, grass, etc., for making mats, 
or by a machine for assembling collar 
blanks. I 
of blanks handled, or material used, it 
was stated, will not avoid a reference, if 
it is functionally anelogous to the 
claims. . 

The action of the Board of Appeals 
of the Patent Office in refusing claims 
in a patent application covering a ma- 
chine for assembling parts of shoes was 
affirmed. 





IN RE APPLICATION OF 
GrorGE M. MOLYNEAUX. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2136. 
Appeal from decision of the Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office. 
Frep O. FisH and CHARLES D. Davis, for 
appellant; T. A. HosTETLER, for Com- 
missioner of Patents. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 4, 1929 


GRAHAM, Presiding Judge.—The ap- 
pellant made application for a patent on 
a device intended to assemble the several 
parts of a shoe tip and vamp, to hold 
the same in proper position and to con- 
vey the same to a stitching machine, 
where they are to be stitched together 
in such position and relation to each 
other. Forty-six claims were made, of 
which a number were allowed and a 
number rejected by the primary exam- 
iner and the Board of Appeals. Of the 
rejected claims, by stipulation of coun- 
sel made in open court, but three are 
here in issue, namely, claims numbered 
4, 19 and 43. 
lows: 

“4, In a machine of the character de- 
scribed, the combination of a conveyor, 
means for placing on the conveyor and 
superimposing in predetermined relation 
to each other the parts of sheet mate- 


-Yials to be stitched together, a stitching | 


mechanism, and presser means cooperat- 
ing with the conveyor to hold said parts 
in position while they are being stitched. 

“19. In a machine of the character de- 
scribed, the combination of a conveyor, 
a series of magazines for the parts to 
be operated upon, means to transfer from 
the magazines to the conveyor the parts 
to be operated upon and to superim- 
pose each part in order upon its pred- 
ecessor on the conveyor, means to hold 
the parts together in position in the 
conveyor and a stitching mechanism to 
secure the parts together. 

“43. In a machine for sewing together 


A reference to particular kind | 


These claims are as fol- | 





The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 


glass bottles, which upon entry as im- 
ports were assessed at 55 per cent as 
articles of glass under paragraph 218, 
are properly dutiable at the appropriate 
rates under paragraph 217 of the tariff 
act of 1922 as bottles ordinarily used 
for the holding and transportation of 
merchandise. 

The bottles, according to the opinion 
of the court, were ground, polished and 
ornamented, in part. Some of the stop- 
pers were colored. They were each less 
than one-fourth pint in size, and were 
|used for the holding and transporta- 
tion of perfume. 

The fact that the designs of some of 
the bottles were patented, and therefore 
could not be used by the trade gen- 
erlly, was held to make their use none 
the less suitable for the holding or trans- 
portation of merchandise. 





UNITED STATES. 


v. 
RICHARD HUDNUT ET AL. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Cust. Appls. No. 3174. 


Opinion of the Court 

Oct. 28, 1929 

| HATFIELD, Judge.—This is an appeal 
| by the Government from a judgment of 
|the United States Customs Court. 

The merchandise involved consists of 
‘lead, and lime, glass bottles. It was 
| assessed for duty by the collector at the 
| port of New York at 55 per centum ad 
| valorem under paragraph 218 of the 
| tariff act of 1922, the pertinent part of 
| which reads as follows: 
| “* * * table and kitchen articles and 
! utensils, and all articles of every de- 
scription not specially provided for, 
composed wholly or in chief value of 
| glass or paste, or combinations of glass 

and paste, blown or partly blown in the 
mold or otherwise, or colored, cut, en- 
| graved, etched, frosted, gilded, ground 
(except such grinding as is necessary 
for fitting stoppers or for purposes other 
|than ornamentation), painted, printed in 
|any manner, sand-blasted,  silvered, 
stained, or decorated or ornamented in 
any manner, whether filled or unfilled, 
or whether their contents be dutiable or 
free, 55 per centum ad valorem; * * ” 
The importer protested this classifica- 
/tion and assessment, claiming that the 
{merchandise was dutiable as lead, and 
\lime glass bottles under paragraph 217 
of that act, which reads as follows: 

“Par. 217. Plain green or colored, 
|molded or pressed, and flint, lime, or 








lead glass bottles, vials, jars, and cov- | 


ered or uncovered demijohns, and car- 
| boys, any of the foregoing, filled or un- 
| filled, not specially provided for, and 
{whether their contents be dutiable or 
| free (except such as contain merchandise 
subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, 
or to a rate of duty based in whole or 
|in part upon the value thereof, which 


parts of a shoe upper, a sewing mech- | shall be dutiable at the rate applicable | 
anism, means for supporting vamp and|to their contents), shall pay duty as 
toe tip pieces, and means operating to | follows: If holding more than one pint, 
take the vamp and tip pieces from the|1 cent per pound; if holding not more 
supporting means, assemble them in|than one pint and not less than one-| 
proper overlapping relation, and retain | fourth of a pint, 1% cents per pound; if | 
them in this relation during the opera- | holding less than one-fourth of a pint, 50 | 
tion of the sewing mechanism thereon.” | cents per gross: Provided, that the terms 
_ Device Described __ “bottles,” “vials,” “jars,” “demijohns,” 

The device in question is, briefly, as | and “carboys,” as used herein, shall be 
follows: Linings, doublers, vamps and | restricted to such articles when suitable 
leather tips, used in the making of the|for use and of the character ordinarily 


front parts of shoes, cut to form, are| employed for the holding or transporta- | 





placed in magazines. By means of suc- 


| employed for the holding or transporta- 


but Used for | peais has held that lead-glass and lime-| tion of merchandise.” 


It is contended and most seriously 
i urged by counsel for the Government and 
by amicus curiae, that the involved bot- 
tles are not “suitable for use and of the 
character ordinarily employed for the 
holding or transportation of merchan- 
dise” for the following reasons, namely: 
First, they are ornamental in character, 
Second, each ornamental bottle is. used 
exclusively for the holding and trans- 
| portation of a particular odor of per- 
fume. And third, all, with the exception 
of those represented by Exhibit No, 3, 
are covered by design patents and are 
used exclusively by the respective owners 
|of the patents and, without their con- 
sent, may not be used by the trade gen- 
erally. 

In the case of United States v. Richard 
Hudnut, 15 Ct. Cust. Appls. 463, T. D. 
42546, this court had before it uncolored 
fluted lime-glass jars, used exclusively 
for the holding and transportation of 
taleum powder. It was conceded on the 
| trial that the jars were not only deco- 
| rated but that their bottoms were ground 
and polished. It was there claimed by 
the Government that paragraph 217 was 
intended by the Congress to be limited 
to plain bottles, vials, jars, demijohns, 
and carboys, and that all decorated glass 
jars were specifically provided for under 
paragraph 218. After giving careful 
consideration to the question involved, 





this court held that the paragraph was|- 


not so limited. 

In the case of United States v. Lilly 
| & Co., and Parke, Davis & Co., 14 Ct. 
| Cust. Appls. 332, T. D. 41970, we held 
| that certain glass ampoules or vials “spe- 
| cially contrived for the transportation of 
pharmaceutical and biological prepara- 
|tions” were dutiable under paragraph 
| 217, supra. It was contended that the 
| Vials were not suitable for use nor of 
|the character ordinarily employed for 
|the holding or transportation of mer- 
|chandise. This argument was held to be 
| untenable and, in disposing of the mat- 
| ter, the court said: “The record shows, 
| beyond question, that such containers 
| have been practically universally used 
| to contain and transport a large number 
'of medicinal and biological products 
; running, as the record shows, into mil- 
lions of packages. The products con- 
tained in them are generally bought and 
| sold commercially, and hence they are, 
| within the common meaning of the term, 
| merchandise.” These vials were spe- 
| cially designed and used only for the 
holding and transportation of pharma- 
ceutical and biological preparations. 

In the Richard Hudnut case, supra, 
| the fluted jars were used exclusively for 
| the holding and transportation of taleum 
| powder. It is probably true that they 
| could have been used for the holding and 
| transportation of other merchandise. 
The same observation might apply to 
| the vials in the Lilly & Co. case. The 
| fact remains, however, that the jars and 
the vials were restricted in use. 


Plaintiff's Contention 


Held Too Restrictive 

It is not claimed in the case. at bar 
that perfume is not an article of com- 
merce, but it is claimed that bottles 
covered by design patents, when 





| used exclusively by the owner of the| 
| patents for the purpose of holding and | 


transporting a particular odor of per- 


| fume, as in the case at bar, are not “suit- | 


able for use and of the character ordi- 


tion fingers, these are placed, in order 
and in position, upon a traveling con- 
veyor, where they are held in position 
by pins inserted through perforations in 
the various parts. As the parts progress 
along the conveyor, they are carried into 


a position where they pass between up- | 


per and lower conveyor chains by which 
they are also held in position, the pins 
are withdrawn automatically and the 


parts are carried to the stitching ma- | 


chine and thus stitched together. 

All of the claims in issue were re- 
jected by reliance upon reference to pat- 
ents to Fleckenstein, 705333, and Miller, 
813908. Claim No. 4 was also rejected 
on reference to the ordinary sewing ma- 
chine provided with a lap seam guide or 
feller such as is shown in patents to 
Laubscher, 614398 and Royle, 757966. 
The Fleckenstein patent referred to cov- 
ers a machine for making mats. In it 
straw, marsh grass, or 6ther mat-making 
material is placed upon a traveling con- 
veyor, is held in position by upper and 
lower carriers and in this way is con- 
ducted to a sewing machine and sewed 
together. 

The Miller patent involves a machine 
for assembling collar blanks. Here iden- 
tically shaped parts of collars are placed 
in various magazines. A conveyor and 
suction fingers are provided. As the 
conveyor travels forward, the suction 
fingers take the parts, successively, from 


the magazine, superimpose them upon | 


each other in the manner desired, upon 
the conveyor, hy means of which they 
are carried forward and discharged into 
a receptacle, ready for sewing. The 
Laubscher patent is a feller attachment 
for sewing machines. 
ence is to a machine for sewing corsets. 
In both two last named patents, the con- 
ception of holding overlapping parts in 
position while they are being sewed, is 
fully covered. 
Some Claims Allowed 

It will be observed by this brief glance 

at the references, that there seems to 


be novelty in the application of appel- | 


lant with respect to the method adopted 
for holding the parts in position by pins. 
If so, this is fully covered by claims al- 
lowed herein by the Patent Office. As to 
the conveyors, the series of magazines, 
the means to transfer from the maga- 
zines to the conveyor the parts to be 
operated upon, the means to hold the 
parts together in position on the con- 
veyor and the stitching mechanism, these 
seem to be fully covered by the tefer- 
ences, 

The right of appellant to a patent de- 
pends not only upon what his device will 
do, but what he claims for it. Merrill 
vy. Yeomans, 94 U. S. 568; Keystone 
Bridge Co. v. Phoenix Iron Co., 95 U. S. 
274. Bearing in mind our conclusion 
as to the novel features of applicant’s 
invention, an examination of claim 4 dis- 
closes that no reference is made therein 
to said novel features. This claim cov- 
ers nothing except what is definitely dis- 
closed in the references. The same is 
true as to claim 19. 

The argument is made in support of 
claim 438 that there is invention in a de- 
vice for: the assembling in position, con- 
veying and stitching of a number of 
overlapping uppers or other parts of 
shoes, 


The Royle refer- | 


tion of merchandise, and not as aponli- 
| ances or implements in chemical or other 
| Operations, and shall not include bottles 


|for table service and thermostatic bot- | 


| tles.” 

On the trial below the following stipu- 
lation was entered into by counsel: 

“Mr. Welch. We can, if your honors 
| please, we can shorten the trial a little 
| more by a further stipulation in the 
| case, 

“I hold here exhibit 3; it is agreed 
that this <2 lead-glass bottle; that it 
|has a cut-glass stopper; that the body 
| of the bottle itself is cut, and that it has 
|been ground and polished. The stopper 
}is cut and polished. 
| eted. 

“Now as exhibit 2; this is 
a lead-glass bottle; it is orna- 
| mented by fluting. The stopper is ground 
on the top, and has a ground and polished 
| bottom, and it is branded with the name 
|of the importer on the face of it. As to 
| Exhibit 2, Mr. Fitzpatrick says it is a 
lime-glass bottle. 

“As to Exhibit 4, it 
| polished bottom, colored stopper, and it 
1s lime glass, and the top of the neck 
jis ground and polished, the neck of the 
| bottle. 
| “Now with respect to Exhibit 5, that is 
\a lime-glass bottle with an ornamented 
| bead on it and a stopper ornamented 
| and acid dip. and the stopper is colored. 
“That Exhibit 1 is the same as Ex- 
| hibit 4, that Exhibit 6 is the same as 
Exhibit 5, and Exhibit 7 is the same as 
Exhibit 1, acid dip stopper and colored. 

“Mr. Folks. And colored.” 


to 


It was further stipulated that the im- | 


ported bottles were not appliances or 
implements in chemical or other opera- 
tions, nor bottles for table service; and 


that each was less than one-fourth of a 


pint in size. 

Bottles Protected 
| . 

| By Design Patents 


It was established on the trial below 
| that all of the bottles represented by the 
| Exhibits 1 to 7 inclusive are used for the 
{one and teamapertation of perfume; 
| that all, except those represen y 
| hibit No. 3, : 5 tale 
| are protected by design patents so. that 
| no other person or corporation may use 

them without the consent of the respec- 
tive appellees who own and control the 
| patents. The bottles represented by Ex- 
| hibit No. 3, are not so protected, and 
they may be used by the trade generally. 
Upon this record the court below sus- 


tained the protest holding that all of the| 


merchandise was specially provided for 
in paragraph 217 and that it was not ex- 
cluded by the limitations contained in the 
proviso restricting the scope of the para- 
graph “to such articles when suitable 
for use and of the character ordinarily 








to a particular kind of blanks handled, 
or material used, will not avoid a refer- 
ence, if the references are functionally 
epgous to the claim. Burt Co. v. 
Ritchie, 251 Fed. 909-18; Rosell v. Allen, 
116 App. D. C. 539; Millett v. Allen, 27 
Ave. 0. C, 70; In re Briggs, 9 App. D. 
se 6. 
|. The decision of the Board of Appeals 





It has been held that a reference is affirmed, 


It is cut and fac- | 


is a cut and| 


are of special design and| 


| narily employed for the holding or trans- 
| portation of merchandise.” We are not | 
|of this opinion. 
| There is nothing in the language of | 
| the paragraph to suggest that the Con- 
| gress had any intention of excluding bot- 
| tles covered by design patents or those 
limited in use to the holding and trans- 
| portation of a particular article of com- 
jmerce. Followed to its logical conclu- 
sion, the construction urged by counsel 
|for the Government and amicus curiae, 
|would result in excluding from para- 
|graph 217 all bottles covered by design 
|patents when used exclusively by the 
owner of the patents. But if, perchance, 
the owner should permit a more ex- | 
tended use, the bottles would automati- 
|cally fall within the terms of the para- | 
graph. The provisions should not be| 
| given a strained construction. We think 
it was the purpose of the Congress to 
| distinguish between containers designed 
|for the holding and transportation of 
|merchandise, and all other glass con- 
| tainers, including those having the char- 
|acter of appliances or implements 
|chemical or other operations, bottles for 
table service, and thermostatic bottles, 
the former being included in the para- 
|graph, if otherwise coming within its 
terms, and the latter being excluded 
therefrom. 
The judgment is affirmed. 


| Journal of the 


|| Supreme Court of the 
United States 


October 31 
Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
| Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
| Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justicé Bran- 
| deis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice 
| Butler, Mr. Justice Sanford, and Mr. 
Justice Stone. 
| No. 27. Joseph H. Bromley v. Blakely D. 
McCaughn, collector, ete. Argued by Mr. Ira 
Jewell Williams for Joseph H. Bromley, and 
| by Mr. Solicitor General Hughes for Blakely 
D. McCaughn, collector, etc. 

No. 28. Superior Oil Company, appellant, 
v. State of Mississippi ex rel. Rush H. Knox. 
George T. Mitchell, present attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Mississippi substituted 
as a party appellee, in place of Rush H. 
Knox, formerly attorney general of the 
State of Mississippi, on motion of Mr. Wil- 
liam H, Watkins, per stipulation of counsel. 

No. 28, Superior Oil Company, appellant, v. 
State of Mississippi ex rel. George T. 
Mitchell. Leave granted Mr. James W. 
Cassedy Jr., to appear and present oral ar- 
gument on behalf of the appellee, pro hac 
vice, on motion of Mr. William H. Watkins in 
that behalf. 

No. 28. Superior Oil Company, appellant, 
v. State of Mississippi ex rel. George T. 
Mitchell. Argued by Mr. Warren Lee Guice 
and Mr. William H. Watkins for the appel- 
lant, and by Mr. James W. Cassedy Jr., for 
the appellee, pro hac vice, by special leave 
of court. 

No. 19. Alexander Sprunt & Son, Inc., et al., 
appellants, v. The United States of America, 
Interstate Commerce Commission et al. Ar- 
|gument commenced by Mr. John W. Davis 
|for the appellants, and continued by Mr. J. 
| Stanley Payne for the appellee, Interstaté 
|Commerce Commission. 














|, Adjourned until Nov, 1, at 12 o’clock, when plicant’s device of securing tension to the | 


the day call will be: Nos. 19, 29, 30 and 31. 


’ 


in | 


Presents Extension 


Of Old Principles 


Claims Refused When Rec- 
ords Show Elements Re- 





lied on Incorporated in 
References Cited 





The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals has upheld the decision of the 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office 
disallowing claims for a patent covering 
a spring bed bottom. 

The claimed invention is said to re- 
late particularly to the means employed 
for connecting the springs together so 
as to provide a tensioned intermediate 
= extending across the spring bottom 

ed. 

The use of helical springs, the secur- 
ing of tension and the means of placing 
the helicals in a common place at a 
right angle to the axis of the spring 
were all held to be disclosed in the 
prior art. 





IN RE APPLICATION OF 
Don CARLOS TRAVIS. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No.°2135. 
Appeal from decision of the Board or 

Appeals of the Patent Office. 
CHar.es D. Davis, for appellant; T. A. 

HostTetLer, for Commissioner of Pat- 

ents. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 4, 1929 

LenrRooT, Judge.—This is an appeal 
from the decision of the Board of Ap- 
peals affirming the action of the exam- 
iner in rejecting claims 1 to 7, inclu- 
sive, 

Upon the hearing of the appeal appel- 
lant withdrew six of the claims as being 
surplusage, and elected to retain claim 
6, reading as follows: 

“In a bed spring, a frame and,a plu- 
rality of double-deck coiled cushion 
springs, each spring having an inter- 
mediate substantially horizontal coil, the 
several horizontal coils being in the same 
horizontal plane, and substantially hori- 
zontal tensioned helical connectors dis- 
posed radially about each spring, each 
connector being secured at opposite ends 
to the intermediate horizontal coils of 
adjacent springs, and additional helicals 
connecting the horizontal coils of the 
outer springs to said frame.” 

The construction claimed is a spring 
bed bottom. The invention relates par- 
ticularly to the means employed for con- 
necting. the springs together so as to 


provide a tensioned intermediate web ex- | 


tending across the spring bed bottom. 
As stated by the examiner: 

“This web holds the deep springs in 
position, distributes weight more uni- 
formly and-.furnishes a bottom zone in 
the spring which is very resilient yet 
firm and capable of absorbing severe or 
unusual shocks.” 

The references relied upon for the re- 
jection are Hunt, 1027051, May 21, 1912; 
Shannon, 1089976,’ Mar. 10, 1914, and 
Kreuzkamp, 1372702, Mar. 29, 1921, the 
Shannon reference being taken as_ the 
basic reference. 

The claim above quoted brings out all 
the essential features of applicant’s de- 
vice. x 


stated in appellant’s original specifica- 
tign, as follows: 

“In coiled spring constructions of the 
best type it has ben found that in order 
|to furnish the desired flexibility and 
resiliency, it is desirable to use a rela- 
tively large number of coiled springs 
and said springs should preferably be of 
considerable vertical depth, and by rea- 
son of the relatively large number of 


}25, 1929. 


The need for the invention claimed is | 


springs the diameter of the wire of which | 


they are made is usually less than in the 
case of a bed spring employing a rela- 
tively smaller number of, and more 
widely spaced, coiled springs. Hence, by 
reason of the depth or height of the 
spring, its relative greater flexibility and 
smaller diameter, both of the coils them- 
selves and of the wire of which the coils 
are made, it is of importance to provide 
means for preventing the buckling or tip- 
ping of the center or intermediate por- 
tion of the coiled spring when loaded or 
otherwise. In the past such intermediate 
bracing or center support has usually 
been secured by the use of substantially 
inextensible wires or straps engaged 
with the middle coils of the springs and 
extending horizontally between the ad- 
| jacent springs.” 

Appellant’s device to prevent the buck- 
|ling or tipping of the springs when 
| loaded consists of a multiplicity of small 
| helical springs which are arranged in 
| the same horizontal plane and connect 
| together adjacent horizontal waist-line 


| Coils of the double-deck springs, the outer | 


| series of these small helicals being con- 
|nected to the bed frame members all 
around the frame. 
are under tension, so that the web-like 
structure resulting is rendered elastic 
in all directions. 

It is asserted that the normal ten- 
dency of all these small helical springs 
is to maintain the horizontal coils or 
rings of the load springs properly cen- 
tered, and that they serve very materi- 
ally to add resiliency to the bed. 

In the Hunt reference the double-deck 
springs are connected by helical springs 
in practically the same way as appel- 
lant proposes, but they are not attached 
to the bed frame, are at an oblique angle 
to the vertical axis of the load springs, 
and apparently not under tension. They 
are referred to in the Hunt specification 
as “spacers,” and their purpose seems 
to have been to space the load springs 
with reference to each other. 

In the Shanno~ reference the rings 
at the waist line of the springs are dis- 
closed, and the coils are connected to- 
gether by wires and helical springs. The 
helical springs connect the wires to the 
bed frame and there is also a row of 
helical springs in the middle of the bed 
spring, all of the helical springs being 
under tension. Transverse. wires con- 
nect the double-deck springs longitu- 
dinally, without any helical springs, and 
apparently the longitudinal wires are not 
connected to the bed frame, 

The Board held that to substitute 
helical springs for the wire-bracing con- 
nectors of Shannon would not fevelne in- 
vention in view of the Hunt disclosure, 
and also that the inclusion of the specific 
means by which the helicals are con- 
nected to the spring in a common plane 
j}at a right angle to the axis of the spring 
| was shown by Shannon. We agree with 
| the Board, and while it is true that ap- 





All of these helicals | 
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Customs Duties—Assessment—Glass—Bottles Used for Holding Perfume— 

Lead-glass and lime-glass bottles, ground, polished and ornamented,. in 
part, used for the holding and transportation of perfume, each being less 
than one-fourth pint in size, which were assessed at 55 per cent as articles 
of glass under paragraph 218 of the tariff act of 1922, held: Dutiable at 
the appropriate rate as bottles ordinarily used for the holding and_trans- 
portation of merchandise, under paragraph 217 of the tariff act of 1922.— 


Nov. 1, 1929. 


for Perfume— 


particular udor of 


is only an extension of the 
(C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Dai 


Patents—Patentability—New Use— 


Molyneaux. 







Daily 2162, Nov. 1, 1929. 


sec. 4921. R. S., 


833,506. (See Re. 12,246.) 

1,027,570, J. R. Sheldon, Comforter fill- 
ing machine, 1,370,411, F. Contrado et al., 
Mattress filling machine, D. C., . 2 
Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 688, Triangle Kapok 
Machine Corp. v. Gordon-Chapman Co. Dis- 
missed without prejudice under rule 57 Sept. 

1,033,988. (See Re. 12,246.) 

1,041,748, G. Dalen, Automatic valve, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 46/394, American Gasac- 
cumulator Cu. v. Interflash Signal Corp. 
Consent and order of discontinuance Sept. 
23, 1929. 

1,063,076, O. G. Simmons, File, filed Sept. 
23, 1929, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3127, 
Heller Brog Co. v. The Nolvex File Co. 

1,100,934, J. K. Williams, Vulcanizing press, 
filed Sept. 24, 1929, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., 
Doc. 3128, National-Erie Co. v. Southwark 
Foundry & Machine Co. 

1,125,476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- 


|ing by luminescent tubes, D. C. Mass., Doc. 


E 3159, Claude Neon Lights, Inc. et al v. 
Cenco Neon Laboratories, Inc. et al. Injunc- 
tion Sept. 26, 1929. 

1,191,306. (See 1,198,246.) 

1,198,246, G. A. Lyon, Buffer for motor 
vehicles, 1,191,306, 1,221,800, T. A. Hoover, 


E 45/33, American Chain Co., Inc. v. Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer Corp. et al. Consent 


| decree for plaintiff Sept. 26; 1929. 


1,221,800. (See 1,198,246.) 

1,222,170. (See 1,276,450.) / 

1,247,419, N. D. Levin, Mining machine, 
1,414,877, E. L. Hopkins, Mining apparatus, 
filed Sept. 25, 1929, D. C., N. D. Ohio, W. 
Div., Doc. E 1007, The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. v. 
Webster Mfg. Co. 

1,268,580, E. H. Kidder, Grain car door 
opening mechanism, appeal filed Sept. 27, 
1929, C. C. A., 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doe. 
8718, Link Belt Co. et al. v. The Quaker 
Oats Co. 

1,269,996, P. H. Bartlett, Meter and in- 
strument support, filed Sept. 23, 1929, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 50/215, Metropolitan De- 
vice Corp. v. Barber Electric Mfg. Co. 

1,276,450, M. Tibbetts, Refrigerating ap- 
paratus, 1,280,765, 1,281,027, G. ‘A. Kramer, 
Same, 1,291,334, F. W. Wolf, Process of and 
apparatus for refrigeration, 1,337,175, 1,222,- 
170, Same, Refrigerating apparatus, 1,367,266, 
H. B. Joy, Same, 1,502,914, Same, Compressor, 
D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 37/339, Frigidaire 
Corp. v. Copeland Sales Co. Consent and 
order dismissing bill Sept. 27, 1929. 

1,280,765, 1,281,027, 1,291,334. (See 1,276,- 
450.) 

1,291,897, W. C. Huebner, Apparatus for 
positioning printing plates on the plate hold- 
ers of photographic printing apparatus, filed 
Sept. 30, 1929, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., 
Doc. E 627, Huebner-Bleistein Patents Co. 
v. Hennegan Co. 

1,307,285, Wentworth & Perry, Heel-seat 

fitting machine, filed Dec. 7, 1928, D. C., 8. D. 
Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 570, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp. v. The H. Gordon Co., Ine. 
Dismissed without prejudice 
30, 1929). 
D. C., E. D. Ill. (East St. Louis), Doc. E 
25738, W. A. Collings et al. v. Haydite Co. et 
al. Dismissed for want of equity (notice 
Sept. 28, 1929). 

1100.90, E. I. McKesson, Respirator, Re. 
15,873, J. A. Heidbrink, Anaesthetic appara- 
tus, filed Sept. 28, 1929, D. C., N. D. Ohio, 
W. Div., Doc. E 1008, J. A. Heidbrink v. E. I. 
McKesson, 

1,337,175, 1,367,266. (See 1,276,450.) 

1,368,712, J. Galbraith, Wood carving ma- 
chine, D. C., Minn., 4th Div., Doc. E 917, 
J. N. Kirby v. J. Galbraith et al. Dismissed 
Sept. 25, 1929. 

1,368,779, V. W. Zilen, Elevator for casings 
or pipings, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
Doc. E N-6$-M, E, C. Wflson et al v. Dunn 
Mfg. Co. et al. Dismissed without prejudice 





1,370,411. (See 1,027,570.) 

1,414,877. (See 1,247,419.) 

1,431,336, T. W. Smith, Vanity case, C. C. 
A., 8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 8573, F. W. 
Woolworth Co. v. T. W. Smith. Decree re- 
versed, bill dismissed Sept. 23. 1929. 

1,484,102, C. F. Yardley, Rall anchor, 1,- 
607,644, R. T. Scholes, Same, 1,571,218, 1,- 
“648,084, H. G. Warr, Same, filed May 20, 





sides of the bed frames, instead of two 
as shown by Shannon, this is only an 
extension of the principle shown by the 
Shannon and Hunt patents and does not 
involve invention. 

The use of helical springs is fully 
shown by Hunt, and the securing of ten- 
sion and the means of placing the helicals 
in a common plane at a right angle to 
the axis of the spring is shown by Shan- 
non. 

The decision of the Board of Patent 





helicals by attaching them to all four Appeals is affirmed. 


Bumper for vehicles, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. | 


(notice Sept. 
| 
1,314,752, O. Olsen, Article of manufacture, | 


United States v. Richard Hudnut et al. 


claims 1 and 2 refused.—In Re Jensen. 


| 


Patents 


(C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 2162, 


Customs Duties—Operation of Customs Laws—Articles Used for Holding 
or Transporting Merchandise—Bottles of Patented Design Used Exclusively 


Glass bottles covered by design patents which are used exclusively by the 
respective owners of the patents for the holding and transportation of a 
erfume, and, without their consent, may not be used 
by the trade generally, may be “suitable for use and of the character ordi- 


in the language of that paragraph to suggest that Congress had any inten- 
tion of excluding bottles covered by design patents or those limited in use 
to the holding and transportation of a particular article of commerce.— 


United States v. Richard Hudnut et al. (C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 


Patents—Device for Shading Automobile Headlamps Claims Refused— 
Application of Jensen for Device for Shading Automobile Headlamps, 


(C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2162, 


Patents—Patentability—Combinations— 5 
To substitute helical springs of one prior patent for wire bracing con- 
nectors of spring bed bottom of another patent is not invention—In re 


narily employed for the holding or transportation of merchandise” within 

the meaning of paragraph 217 of the tariff act of 1922, there being nothing 
Y 

2162, Nov. 1, 1929. 

Nov. 1, 1929. 

Travis. (C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 2162, Nov. 1, 1929. 


Patents—Patentability—Duplication of Parts— , 
To secure tension of helical springs in spring bed bottom by attaching 
them to all four sides of bed frame instead of two as shown by prior art 
rinciple shown and not invention.—In re Travis. 

iy 2162, Nov. 1, 1929. 


Patents—Spring Bed Bottom Claim Refused— ; 
Application of Travis for spring bed bottom refused—In re Travis. 
(C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 2162, Nov. 1, 1929. 


Reference to particular kind of blanks handled, or material used, will 
not avoid a reference, if it is functionally analogous to the claim; machine 
for handling shoe parts anticipated by machine for handling straw, grass, 
etc., for making mats or by machine for assembling collar blanks.—In re 
(C. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. Daily 2162, Nov. 1, 1929. 


Patents—Assembling Parts of Shoes Claims Refused— 
Application of Molyneaux for machine for assembling parts of shoes, 
claims 4, 19 and 48 refused.—In re Molyneaux. 





P. & M. Co 


1,502,914. 
1,571,218, 
1,640,104, 


tion for a 


E 43/169, B. A. Ballou & 


764,916, 768,717, 799,829, 799,830, 807,010, | 1929, D. C. Mo. (St. Louis), Doc. 8633, The 


(Cc. C. P. A.)—IV U. S. 











Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
as amended Feb. 13. 1922.) 





. v. Achuff Rwy. Supply Co. 

(See 1,276,450.) 
1,607,644. (See 1,484,102.) 
Ballou & Stafford, Ornamenta- 
shoe, D. C iM. ¥., Doe, 
J. Mazer 


Co., Inc. v. 


et al. Consent decree for plaintiff Sept. 23, 
1929. 
1,648,084. (See 1,484,102.) 


1,655,377, J. Leonard, Corset, D. C., S. D. 


. 


N. Y., Doc. E. 45/205, Charlis Corp. v. B. 
Weinstock (Benese Corsetieres). Consent 
decree for plaintiff Sept. 24, 1929. 

1,717,938, F. K. Richtmyer, Sign, filed Sept. 
24, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 50/217, 
Ray-Signs Corp. v. American Gas Accumu- 
tator Co. Same, Sept. 25, 1929, D. C. Mass., 
Doc. E 3167, Ray-Signs Corp. v. Persén-Ma- 
estic Mfg. Co. 

Re. 12,246, N. F. Ambursen, Dam, 807,010, 
Same, Wastegate for dams, 768,717, Ambur- 
sen & Church, Shell dam, 799,829, 833,506, 
W. L. Church, Dam, 799,830, Same, ‘Water- 
works dam, 764,916, Same, Concrete dam, 
1,033,988, H. L. Coburn, Reinforced concrete 





dam, 


Corn Mills et al. Patents held valid Sept. 
24, 1929. 
Re. 15873. (See 1,320;900.° 


Re. 15,873, J. A. Heidbrink, Anaesthetic ap- 
paratus, filed Sept. 28, 1929, D. C., N. D. 
Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 1009, J. A. Heidbrink 
et al. v. E. I. McKesson (Toledo Appliance 


Calendar 


Co.). 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 





Assignment of patent appeals for the ses- 
sion commencing Nov. 5, 1929. 


2120. 
2139. 
2143, 
2140, 
2141. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


. 2189 


* Motion 


the record. 


D. C. Nebr. 
| Ambursen Construction Co., Inc. v. Nebraska 


- 2364, 
- 2142, 
- 2144, 
- 2145. 
. 2146, 
. 2147, 
. 2148, 
. 2216. 


. 2149, 
. 2150. 
. 2151. 
. 2152. 
. 2155. 


- 2156, 
. 2157. 
. 2158, 
. 2163. 


. 2159. 
. 2160. 


. 2161. 
. 2164. 


- 2138, 
. 2167. 
- 2165. 
. 2174, 


. 2168. 
. 2169. 
2170. 
- 2171. 
. 2192, 
. 2172, 
. 2175. 


- 2173. 
- 2178. 
- 2180. 
. 2181. 


+ 2179. 
. 2182. 
. 2183, 
. 2206. 
. 2176. 
- 2177. 


. 2186, 
. 2187. 
- 2188. 


. 2190. 
. 2191, 
. 2193. 


(Lincoln), Doc. E 245, 


—of the— 


November 5 

Ex parte Pierce. 

Ex parte Welton. 

Jardine v. Hartog. 

Ex parte Marson. 

Ex parte Williams. 
November 6 

*Brogden v. Slater. 

Ex parte Merritt. 

Thompson v. Chapman. 

Chapman v. Thompson. 

Gowen & Bradford v. Arnold. 

Gowen & Bradford v. Arnold. 

White v. Arnold. 

Gowen v. Hendry et al. 
November 7 

Slattery v. Larner. 

Rosenberg v. Horowitz. 

Rosenberg v. Wetherby. 

Rosenberg v. Levin. 

Ex parte Hamachek. 
November 8 

Beidler v. Caps et al. 

Ex parte Phipps. 

Goodrich v. Closgaid. 

Ex parte McLaugnlin et al. 
November 12 

Magee v. Heavey. 

Stern & Heuther v. Schroeder 





Stern & Heuther v. Schroeder 


Ex parte Lawson. 
November 13 

Ex parte Trester. 

Ex parte Koehring. 

Cope v. Fahrenwald. 

Ex parte Jackson. 
ovember 14 

Ex parte Waldheim. 

Ex parte Smith. 

Ex’ parte Smith. 

Ex parte Crews. 

Ex parte Smith. 

Clancy v. DeJahn. 

Ex parte Nissen. 
ovember 19 

Maytag v. Davis. 

Ex parte Baker et al. 

Ex parte King. 

Morgan v. Drake et al. 

November 20 

Townsend v. Smith. 

Ex parte Friedlander. 

Duro v. Maddock. 

Ex parte Price et al. 

Ex parte Gill. 

Ex parte Gill. 
ovember 21 

Ex parte Brown. 

Nolop v. Smith. 

Arnold v. Langmu'. 

Evans v. Richard. 

Ex parte Harris. 

Ex parte Rogers. 

Ex parte Stevens. 

of appellee for diminution **| 





Patent Is Refused 
On Device to Shade 
Automobile Lights 


Elements of Applicant’s 
Product Are Found to 
Have Been Included in 
Older Apparatus 








The action of the Patent Office in re- 
jecting claims in an application for a 
atent for a device for shading automo- 


ite headlamps has been affirmed by the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 


The appellant had claimed that the 
function of his device is to cure a defect 
‘present in automobile headlights which 
causes accidents by the top portion of 
the light blinding the eyes. Bu’ the court 
found that the device constituted no in- 
vention in view of the fact that sub- 
stantially the same structure had already 
been patented. 





IN RE APPLICATION OF 
ORLA JENSEN. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2137. 

Appeal from decision of the Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office. 

James T. NEWTON, for appellant; T. A. 
HOSTETLER, for Commissioner of Pat- 
ents. 

Opinion of the Court 

L Oct. 4, 1929 L 
BLAND, Judge.— Appellant appeals 

from the decision of the Board of Ap- 

peals of the Patent Office refusing to 
allow claims 1 and 2 of his application 
for a patent for a “device for shading 


automobile headlamps,” which claims are. 


herewith reproduced: ' 

“1, In an automobile headlight, a par- 
abolic reflector, a source of light in the 
reflector, a lens arranged at the front 
of the reflector, a horizontal shade ar- 
ranged within the reflector midway be- 
tween its upper and lower edges and lo- 
cated between the lens and light source 
and dividing the interior of the reflector 
into upper and lower chambers, and a 
vertical shade extending upwardly from 
the horizontal shade, arranged in front 
of the light source and capable of dim- 
ming the light rays passing into the up- 
per chambex. 

“2. An automobile headlight as claimed 
in claim 1 in which the vertical shade is 
arranged transversely of the reflector 
and is formed by bending up the rear 
end portion of the horizontal shade and 


{making the vertical shade translucent.” 


The claims stand rejected on the ref- 
erences Benjamin (reissue) 14406, Dec. 
11, 1917, and Brown et al, No. 1348927, 
*Aug. 10, 1920. : 


Device Is Described 


It is claimed by appellant that his 
device is to cure a defect present in au- 
tomobile headlights which causes. acci- 
dents by the top portion of the light 
blinding the eyes. 

The applicant’s device is a parabolic 
reflector, a lens closing the open end 
of the reflector, and a bulb socket or 
source of light which is placed adja- 
cent to the locus of curvature of the 
parabolic plane of the reflector. The 
structure of the device up to this point 
is the ordinary automobile headlight. 
Appellant claims to have modified known 
existing lights by the use of a horizon- 
tal shade partition extending from the 
lens to a line substantially in front of 
the light source and located midway be- 
tween the upper and lower edges of the 
reflector, thus dividing the interior of 
the reflector into upper and lower cham- 
bers. A vertical shade extending up- 
ward from the rear of the partition pro- 
vides a means for dimming the light 
coming from the reflector and also the 
rays coming from the light source. It 
is claimed that in applicant’s device all 
the rays of light coming through the 
lens are the same in all directions as 


though the shade were not there arid . 


that the shade functions only to color 
or dim the upper half of the emitted 
rays while still maintaining the full illu- 
minating powers of the lamp. 


References Cover Elements 

In Benjamin, and Brown, supra, we 
find substantially the same structure. 
The Benjamin patent discloses every- 
thing stated in claim 1 except for the 
statement “capable of dimming the light 
rays passing into the upper chamber.” 
In this reference the vertical portion of 
the screen is opaque and reflects the 
light to the back portion of the para- 
bolic reflector, from which it is again 
reflected and dispersed to the front por- 
tion. 

Brown et al. shows a screen having a 
portion which divides the interior of the 
reflector into upper and lower chambers 
and a translucent portion which dims the 
light rays passing into the upper cham- 
ber. The screen portion, however, is 
not horizontal. 


No Invention Shown 


Benjamin shows this element to be 
horizontal, thus producing the same de- 
gree of illumination as appellant’s 
screen, 

The Board of Appeals, in rejecting the 
claim, stated: 

“In our opinion the examiner was right 
in his holding, or Brown et al. might 
be taken as the basic reference, there 
being no invention in making their 
screen element 5 horizontal in view of 
the part 8 of Benjamin.” 


Agreeable to the views expressed by! > 


the Board of Appeals, we find no inven- 
tion in applicant’s device, and its deci- 
sion is affirmed. 

Affirmed. 


Patent on Radio Circuit 
Upheld in British Courts 


A statement has just been filed with 
the Federal Radio Commission by the 
Radio ‘Corporation of America to the 
effect that a decision has been handed 
down by the privy council, the highest 
appellate tribunal in the the British em- 
pire, upholding the Alexanderson tuned 
radio frequency patent as against the 
Schloemilch and von Bronk patent. 

The case went to the privy council in 
London, the statement says, on appeal 
from the decision of the supreme court 
in Canada. In the Canadian litigation 
the Alexanderson patent was sustained 
by the lower court. This decision was 
reversed by the supreme court of Canada, 

The two patents already had been\con- 
sidered by two Federal district courts 
of the United States, both of which had 
been decided in favor of the Alexander- 
son patent. 
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State Court Decisions 


State Attorney General Upheld in Grant 
Of Immunity to Prosecution to Informer 





Authority Conferred 
By Statute Is Defined 





Kansas Supreme Court Rules 
Full Discretion Has Been 
Given to Officer 





State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Oct. 31. 


The attorney general has the power 
to grant immunity from prosecution, and 
his motion to dismiss a prosecution 
brought by a county attorney against 
the one to whom the attorney general 
had promised immunity should have been 
granted, the Supreme Court of Kansas 
has held. 

In relating the circumstances of the 
case in which this matter arose, the opin- 
ion states that one defendant informed 
the attorney generai of the illegal opera- 
tion of an alcoholic still and was prom- 
ised immunity from prosecution. But 
the information of the still’s operation 
reached the county attorney, as a result 
of which the second defendant was ar- 
rested, and in pleading guilty implicated 
the first defendant, who was prosecuted 
by the county attorney over the objection 
of the attorney general, 

The court held that it was within the 
sound discretion of the attorney general 
whether he would grant immunity to the 
first defendant upon whose information 
the second defendent was convicted, and 
that the prosecution should have been dis- 
missed upon the motion of the attorney 
general, x 

The court, in its opinion, discusses the 
respective duties and powers of the at- 
torney general and county attorney. 


ad 





STATE OF KANSAS 


Vv. 
GALEN FINCH. 


Kansas Supreme Court. 
No. 28526. 

Appeal from Shawnee District Court. 
Wituiam A. Situ, Attorney General, 

LESTER GOODELL and PAUL HARVEY, for 

appellant; PAuL H. HEINZ, for ap- 

pellee. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 5, 1929 

Hopkins, J.—This controversy in- 
volves a consideration of the respective 
duties and ‘powers of the attorney general 
and county attorney—the question 
whether the attorney general may con- 
trol a liquor prosecution without the con- 
currence of, or in opposition to, the 
county attorney. The defendant imparted 
information to the attorney general con- 
cerning a violation of the prohibitory 
liquor law, - The- information was con- 
veyed to the county attorney, who caused 
the arrest of one Jerry Brown, who 
pleaded guilty, and in so doing implicated 
the defendant, against whom the county 
attorney began this prosecution. The at- 
torney general appeared and filed a jmo- 
tion to dismiss. The motion was over- 


* 


s ruled, and in spite of the efforts of the! 


attorney general to stop the prosecution 
the case proceeded to trial at the instance 
of the county attorney. Jhe defendant 
was convicted, and appeals. 


Informer Relied on 
Promise of Immunity 


The facts were substantially these: 
About ten days before his arrest in this 


@ action Galen Finch visited and conversed 


with the attorney general. The sub- 
stance of Finch’s conversation was that 
he knew of a still in operation or about 
to be operated in Topeka, by Brown. 
Finch stated that he would advise the 
attorney general when liquor was to be 
run from the still. About 5 o’clock p. m. 
on Jan. 23, 1928, Finch came again to the 
office of the attorney general and in- 
formed him that the still was in opera- 
tion. The attorney gencral tried to reach 
first the sheriff and then the county at- 
torney, but was unsuccessful. He then 
called the Federal prohibition director, 
gave him the name and address and asked 
him to get in touch with local officers 
and endeavor to make araid. The prohi- 
bition director got in touch with the 
sheriff. A deputy sheriff conducted a raid 
that evening at the place suggested by 
Finch, arresting Brown and seizing the 
still. Members of the sheriff’s force in- 
formed Brown that Finch “had turned 
him in.” When that. information was 
given Brown }2-told the officers that 
Finch was in pertnership with him. Finch 
was arrested lat>r the same evening. 

It would serve no useful purpose to de- 
tail the evidence. (See State v. Rose, 124 
Kan. 37, 257 Pac. 731.) It is sufficient 
to say that the information which led 
to the successful prosecution of Brown 
was furnished by Finch. It was trans- 
mitted by an unoroken chain to the prose- 
cuting officers of Shawnee County. There 
is no c:aim of any independent source of 
information, nd iv is admitted that the 
attorney genera_ told Finch he would be 
immune from prosecution for the exact 
offense for whie he is now being prose- 
cuted. No formal inquisition was held 


by the attorney general, but he agreed | 


that Finch would be immune from pvose- 
cution. Such understandings are common 
with prosecuting officers in cases where 
conviction of one defendant can be ac- 
complished only through information ob- 
tained from an avcomplice. It is not nec- 
essary to consider whether such an agree- 
ment would be binding it the prosecutor 
later chose to violate it. The attorney 
general did not repudiate his understand. 
ing with Finch, but used every effort to 
wp carry it; out. 


Attorney General Is 
Held Chief Law Officer 


The legal effect of these circumstances 
involves a consideration of the respective 
powers and duties cf the attorney general 
and county attorney. It is not contem- 
plated by our cunstitution and _ statutes 
that the attorney general shall appear in 
every prosecution for ‘crime, though he 
does frequently appear in the district 
court. The statute provides that the at- 
torney general shall consult with and ad- 
vise county attorneys, when requested by 
them, in all matters pertaining to their 
official duties. (R.S, 75-704.) Adequate 
enforcement of the law involves coordi- 
nated actiun upon the part of these off- 
cials as well as all State and local exec- 
utive officials. In our scheme of govern- 


ment the attorney general is the chief 
law officer, subject only to direction of 
the governor and the legislature... 

In State, ex rel., vy. Dawson, 86 Kan, 


+ 





the State, and prosecute and defend all | 





180, 119 Pac. 360, the authority of the 
govexnor to direct the attorney general 
|was considered. It was held that— 

| “The provisions of article 1 of the con- 
stitution which vests the supreme execu- 
ltive power in the governor implies that 
the governor is the highest in authority 
in the executive department, with such 
power as will secure a faithful execution 
of the laws in the manner and by the 
methods prescribed by the constitution | 
jand statutes in harmony with that instru- 
‘ment. * * * The statute making it 
|the duty of the attorney general, when 
|required by the governor, to appear for 
the State and prosecute in any court or 
before any officer, in any cause or matter, 
civil or criminal, in which the State may 
be a party or interested, is mandatory.” 
(Syl.) 

In the opinion it was said: 

“We do not find that the meaning of 
the phrase, ‘The supreme executive 
power,’ as contained in our constitution 
and the constitutions of many other 
States of this Union, has ever been pre- 
cisely defined, although the matter is re- 
ferred to in some decisions. Perhaps the 
term itself taken in connection with the 
context is sufficiently explicit. An execu- | 
tive department is created consisting of a | 
governor and the other officers named, 
and he is designated as the one having 
the supreme executive power, that is, | 
the highest in authority in that depart- 
ment.”” (p. 187.) 


General Powers Are 
Prescribed in Statute 


In an early Illinois decision it was held: 

“When a constitution gives a general | 
power, or enjoins a duty, it also gives, by | 
implication, every particular power nec- 
essary for the exercise of the one, or the 
performance of the other. The implica- 
tion under this rule, however, must be a | 
necessary, not a conjectural or argu-| 
mentative one, And it is further modi- | 
fied by another rule, that where the 
means for the exercise of a granted | 
power are given, no other or different | 
means can be implied as being more ef- | 
fectual or convenient.” (Field v. The | 
People, 3 Il. 79, 83.) 


Our own statute declares: | 
“The attorney generai shall appear for 


| 
| 





' 


} 





actions and proceedings, civi: or criminal, 
|in the supreme court, in which the State | 
shall be interested or a party, and shall | 
also, when required by the governor or 
either branch of the legislature, appear | 
for the State and prosecute or defend, in 
any other court, or before any officer, in | 
any cause or matter, civil or criminal, in | 
which this State nay be a party or in- 
terested.” (R. ¥. 75-702.) 

And so, while primarily the governor 
is char d with che execution of the law, 


chief law officer of the State. Some ob- 
servations pomnening the development of 
the attorney general’s duties and powers 
are not amiss. In Massachusetts Law 
Quarterly (May, 1921, p. 100) it.is said: 

“The office of the attorney general is of 
considerable antiquity. Its early history 
land growth in England are traced in an 
larticle by Mr. Holdsworth, the learned 
historian of English law, in 13 Ill. Law 
Rev. 602, wherein its development is 
shown to have been essentially completed 
before the main migration of our ances- 
tors to this country.” 


Ruling Case Law Gives 
Historical Background 


In 2 R.C.L. 913 it is said: 

“The office of attorney general is of 
very early origin in England, though the 
first patent of appointment which can 
be found seems to be one dated 1472. At 
common law the attorney general was the 
chief representative of the sovereign in 
the courts, and it was his duty to appear 
for and prosecute in behalf of the crown 
any matters—criminal as well as civil. 
It was said by Mr. Blackstone: ‘He repre- 
sents the sovereign, in whose name all 
criminal processes issue, and his power 
to prosecute all criminal offenses is un- 
questioned at common law.’ It would 
seem, therefore, that the attorney gen- 


z 


unless the constitution or statute law, 
either expressly or by reasonable intend- 
ment, forbids the exercise thereof; and 
under the Colonial government the attor- 
ney general received his appointment 
from the governor of the Colony, and ex- 
ercised his duties under the common law. 
* * * A State attorney general, in 
many jurisdictions, may exercise all the 
common-law powers incident to and in- 
jherent in his office, in addition to such 
authority as may be expressly conferred 
upon him by the State constitution and 
general laws. * * * The attorney 
general of a State is its principal law 
officer. His authority is coextensive with 
the public legal affairs of the whole com- 
munity. * * * As the representative of 
the State, an attorney general is empow- 
ered to bring any action which he deems 
to be necessary for the protection of the 
public interests. His authority in this 
respect is necessarily implied from the 
nature of his office, and will be presumed 
to exist, in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary. * * * And, as a rule, the 
attorney general has power, both under 
the common !aw and by statute, to make 
any disposition of the State’s litigation 
that he deems for its best interest; for 
instance, he may abandon, discontinue, 
dismiss, or compromise it. But he can- 
not enter into any agreement with re- 
spect to the conduct of litigation which 
will bind his successor in office, nor can 
he empower any other person to do so. 
* * %* The attorney general may dis- 
miss any suit or proceeding, prosecuted 
solely in the public interest, regardless 
of the relator’s wishes. * * * Where 
the attorney general is empowered, either 
generally or specially, to conduct a crimi- 
nal prosecution, he may do any act which 
the prosecuting attorney might do in the 
premises; that is, he can do each and 
every thing essential to prosecute in ac- 
cordance with the law of the land, and 
this includes appearing in proceedings 
before the grand jury. So an attorney 
general, even at common law, had the 
right to enter « nolle prosequi, although 
he could not do so during the trial with- 
out leave of court.” (pp. 1143, 1149, 
1151, 1160, 1161 1164.) 


Modern Organization 


Divides Responsibility 
| In 2R.C. L, 918 it is said: 
| “Defined generally an attorney gen- 
jeral is the chief law officer of a State or 
jnation, to whom is usually intrusted not 





+ 


next to him the attorney general is the | 


eral may exercise common-law powers | 
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Immunities 





Motion to Dismiss 
Case Is Sustained 





Separate Action by County 
Officials Held to 
Be Barred 
only the duty of prosecuting all suits or 


proceedings wherein the State is con- 
cerned, but also the task of advising the 





chief executive, arid other administrative | 


heads of the government, in all. legal 
matters on which they may desire his 
opinion.» * * * The office of prose- 
cuting or district attorney, unlike that 
of attorney genera:, is of modern crea- 
tion, with its duties chiefly prescribed by 
statute. The civil and criminal business 
of the State whick once pertained actu- 


| ally, as well as theoretically, to the office 


of attorney general has been divided be- 
tween the two offices for purposes of con- 
venience, In fact, the office of prosecut- 
ing attorney has been carved out of that 
of attorney general and virtually made an 
independent office. In the exercise of his 
common-law powers the attorney gen- 
eral undoubtedly may advise the prose- 
cuting attorney as he does other officers, 


| since he is regarded as the chief law 


officer of the State; but in practically all 
jurisdictions, eithe: the constitution or 
laws of the State make the two officers 
separate and distinct, and vest in the 


| prosecuting attorney certain powers, and 


impose upon him certain duties, which 
can be neither increased nor decreased by 
the attorney general. The sense in which 
the local officer is subordinate to the @en- 
eral one seems to be that they are en- 
gaged in the same branch or department 
of the public business, which of course 
makes the relation theoretical rather 
than practical * * * At common law 
the duties of the attorney general, as 
chief law officer of the realm, were very 
numerous and varied. He was the chief 
legal adviser of the crown, and was in- 
trusted with the management of all legal 
affairs and the prosecution of all suits, 
civil and criminal, in which the crown 
was interested. He alone could discon- 
tinue a criminal prosecution by entering 
a nolle prosequi therein. * * * It is 
generally acknowledged that the attorney 


| general is the proper party to determine 


the necessity and advisability of under- 
taking or prosecuting actions on the part 
of the State. Thus it has been held that 
the discretion of the attorney general in 
determining what the public interests re- 
quire as to bringing an action against a 
domestic business corporation or its offi- 
cers is absolute, and cannot be made the 
subject of inquiry by the courts. In like 
manner, under a statute imposing upon 
the attorney general the duty of enforc- 
ing a prohibition law whenever it is not 
| enforced in any county of the State, it is 
| held that he is clearly the sole person 
| to judge of the existence of the statutory 
| grounds calling for intervention on his 
part. As a rule the character of the 
duties pertaining tc the office are such as 


| call for the exercise of personal judgment | 


| based upon the facts and circumstances 
surrounding each particular question.” 
(pp. 914, 915, 919.) 
a In People v. Kramer, 68 N. Y. S. 383, 
it was said in the opinion: 
“The common law of England was the 
law of our colonial government. The 


attornev generai, under the colonial gov- | 
ernment, received his appointment from | 
the governor of the Colony, and exercised | 


his duties under the common law. Later 
on he was commissioned by the crown. 
The attorney general, at common law, 
was the chief legal representative of the 
sovereign in the courts, and it was his 
duty to appear for and prosecute in be- 
half of the crown any matters—criminal 
as wel! as civil It was said by Black- 
stone (3 Bl. Comm. 27): ‘He represents 
the sovereign, in whose name all criminal 
processes issue, and his power to prose- 
cute all criminal offenses is unquestioned 
at common law.’ ”* (p. 386.) 


Roots of Authority 
Found in Common Law 


In The People v. Miner, 2 Lans. 397 
(N. Y.), it was said: 

“As the powers of the attorney gen- 
eral were not conferred by statute, a 
grant by statute of the same or other 
powers would not operate to deprive him 
of those belonging to the office at com- 
nion law, unless the statute, either ex- 
pressly or by reasonable intendment, for- 
| bade the exercise of powers not thus ex- 
| pressly conferred. He must be held, 
therefore, to have all the powers belong- 
ing to the office at common law, and such 
additional powers as the legislature has 
seen fit to confer upon him.” (p. 399.) 

In State, ex rel. Ford v. Young et al., 
54 Mont. 401, it was said in the opinion: 

“It is the general consensus of opinion 
that in practically every State of this 
Union whose basis of jurisprudence is the 
common law, the cffice of attorney gen- 
eral, as it existed in England, was 
adopted as a part of the governmental! 
machinery, and that in the absence of ex- 
press restrictions, the common-law duties 
| attach themselves to the office so far as 
they are applicable and in harmony with 
our system of government. (6 Corpus 
Juris, 805, 809; 2 R, C. L., p. 916; Hunt 
v. Chicago, H. & D. Ry. Co., 121 Ill. 638, 
13 N. E. 176; Ex Parte Young, 209 U. S. 
128, 14 Ann. Cas. 764, 18 L. R. A., n. s. 
932, 52 L. Ed. 714, 28 Sup. Ct. Rep. 441; 
State v. Robinson, 101 Minn. 277, 20 L. 
R A,, n..s, 1127, 112 N. W. 269.9" (p. 
403.) 

In State, ex rel. Nolan, v, Dist. Court, 
22 Mont, 25, it was said in the opinion: 

“Enumeration of his duties is made by 
article VIII, ‘secs, 460 et seq., Political 
Code. Among other requirements therein 
mentioned, he is tc exercise a supervi- 
sory power over county attotneys in all 
matters pertaining to the duties of their 
offices, and from time to time to require 
of them reports as to the condition of 
public business intrusted to their charge. 

“A duty to exercise supervisory power 
clearly implies the possession of super- 
visory power. There is, therefore, in the 
attorney general a right to oversee for 
direction, to inspect with an authority all 
matters pertaining to the duties of the 
county attorneys cf the State, and to di- 
rect with superintending oversight the 
official conduct and acts of such officials; 
and it is his preseribed duty to exercise 
and perform these acts, and to do what- 
ever may be necessary and proper to 
render his power in these respects effec. 
tive. Duty to exercise general supervi- 
sory power over county attorneys would 








Law Enforcement 


not, however, necessarily carry with it a 
duty to actively assist a county attorney | 
in the discharge of his duties, for super- 
vision might be exerted without actual | 
assistance.” (p. 27.) 

See, also, Commonwealth v. Kozlowsky, 
238 Mass. 379; State v. Robinson, 101 
Minn. 277; Ex Parte Young, 209 U. S. 
123; State v. Fisheries Co., 120 Me. 121. 

The English common law furnished the 
basis of American jurisprudence. It 
| was prevalent throughout the territory 
{now known as Kansas from the earliest 
|times down to Oct. 31, 1868, when the 
present statute was enacted which pro- 
vides that— 

“The common law as modified by con- 
stitutional and statutory law, judicial 
decisions, and the conditions and wants 
| of the people, shall remain in force in aid 
of the general statutes of this State.” 
(R. S. 77-109.) 
| See, also, Sattig v. Small, 1 Kan. 170; 
| Kans. Pacific Rly. Co. v, Nichols, Ken- 
nedy & Co., 9 Kan. 235; Clark v. Alla- 
man, 71 Kan. 206, 80 Pac, 571. 

We conclude that the attorney gen- 
eral’s powers are as broad as the common 
law unless restritted or modified by 
| statute. 


Kansas Termed Pioneer 
Of Liquor Prohibition 


Prohibition of the beverage liquor) 
traffic and the attorney general’s relation | 
thereto is properly a matter for consid- | 
eration here. Legal prohibition in Kan- 
sas has had a progressive development 
jae the initial regulation of the saloon, 

and tavern (chapters 53, 64, 77, 84, Ter- 
ritorial Laws 1855) down to and includ- | 

ing the bone-dry act enacted in 1917 (R. 

S. 21-2101) and the antistill law enacted | 
jin 1923 (R. S. 21-2111). By the adoption 





stitution in 1886 (Laws of 1879, ch. 165), 
and the enactment of the prohibitory law | 


128) Kansas established prohibition as a 
part of the State’s public policy. In so 
doing it became a pioneer in the inaugu- 
ration of this policy although other courts 
had long since taken judicial notice of 
the fact that the beverage liquor traffic 
had been the dominant cause of crime, | 
misery and pauperism; that intoxicants, 
directly or indirectly, had sent more peo- 
ple to jails, penitentiaries and insane 
asylums than any other cause; that a 
large percentage of all crimes charged 
against persons arraigned in the courts 
was properly attributed to the use of in- 
toxicating liquor. Judicial notice means 
that courts consider, without evidence, 
those matters of public concern which 
are known to all well-informed persons. 
For instance, the relation of intoxicating 
liquor to crime was recognized by the Su- 


back as 1847. In the license cases (5 
How. 504, 632, 12 Law Ed. 256, 592), then 
under consideration, it was said by Mr. 
Justice Grier: 

“It is not necessary for the sake of 
justifying the State legislation now under 
consideration to array the appalling sta- 
tistics of misery, pauperism and crime 
which have their origin in the use or 
abuse of ardent spirits.” 


Citations Show Early 


Views of High Courts 

In Mugler v. Kansas, 123 U. 
| Mr. Justice Harlan, writing the opinion 
for the court, said! 

“We cannot shut out of view the fact, 
within the knowledge of all, that the 
public health, the public morals and the 
public safety, may be endangered by the 
general use of intoxicating drinks; nor 
the fact established by statisties accessi- 
ble to every one, that the idleness, dis- 
order, pauperism and crime existing in 
| the country, are, in some degree, at least, 
| traceable to this evil.” (p. 662.) 

In Crowley v. Christensen, 137 U. S. 
| 86, it was said: 
“By the general concurrence of opin- 





ion of every civilized and Christian com- | 


munity, there are few sources of crime 
and misery to society equal to the dram 
shop. * * * The statistics of every 
State show a greater amount of crime 
and misery attributable to the use of ar- 
| dent spirits obtained at these retail 
liquor saloons than to any other source. 
* * * There is no inherent right in 
a citizen to sell intoxicating liquors by 
| retail; it is mot a privilege of a citizen 
of the State or of a citizen of the United 
States.” (p. 91.) 

The Supreme Court of Ohio in Adler vy. 
Whitbeck, 44 Ohio St. 539, said that the 


;of much of the crime and pauperism in 
| the State.” (pp. 568.) 

The Supreme Court of Illinois in 
Schwuchow v. City of Chicago, 68 Ill. 444, 
characterized the liquor traffic in these 
words: 

“We presume no one would have the 
hardihood to contend that the retail sale 
of intoxicating drinks does not tend in 


nity, to foster vice, produce crime and 
beggary, want and misery,” (p. 448.) 

In State v. Durein, 70 Kan. 1, 80 Pac. 
| 987, this court said: 

“Intoxicating liquor is the 
prolific source of disease, misery, pau- 
perism, vice and crime. Its power to 
weaken, corrupt, debauch and slay hv- 
man character and human life is not de- 
stroyed or impaired because it may be 
susceptible of some innocent uses, or may 
be used with propriety on some occasions. 
The health, morals, peace and safety of 
the comunity at large are still threat- 
ened.” (p. 21.) 

Organized society always has the right 
to invade the domain of personal liberty 
when the safety or general improvement 
of the community is at stake. This 
State, having long since learned that the 
use of alcohol as a beverage is a great 
physical evil and a standing menace 
to her people, that beverage alcohol de- 
stroys physical and mental vitality and 
|resistance to disease, that it increases 
| poverty and ignorance, that it stimulates 
j;vice and crime, determined to exercise 
its inherent right to prohibit it. Such 
right is the exercise of police power, a 
power which the State uses for the pro- 
tection of society as a whole. 
ment that the prohibition law interferes 
with individual liberty and that the in- 
dividual has mever had his day in court 
is answered by the decisions of the high- 
est courts, that the individual has no in- 
herent right to do anything which in- 
terferes with the general welfare. 


Central En forcement 


Head Under State Law 


The framewock and plan of our intoxi- 
cating liquor law contemplates a central 
law enforcement head. That head is the 
attorney general, Under that law he is 
given authority and power not ordi- 
narily given in other laws. The intoxi- 
cating liquor iaw provides: 

“Whenever the county attorney shall 
| be unable or shali neglect or refuse to 
enforce the provisions of this act in his 
| county, or for any reason whatever the 


* * a 





of the prohibiticn amendment to our con- | 


in support thereof (Laws of 1881, ch.| 


preme Court of the United States as far) 


S. 623, | 


\a large degree to demoralize the commv- | 
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Kansas—Attorney General—Powers and Duties— 
The attorney general is the State’s chief law officer, subject only to the 


direction of the governor or either 
Kansas v. Finch. 


Kansas—Attorney General—Powers 
Litigation— 


branch of the legislature.—State of 


(Kans. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2163, Nov. 1, 1929. 


and Duties—Disposition of State's 


Ordinarily the attorney general, both under the common law and by 
staute, is empowered to make any disposition of the State’s litigation which 


he deems for its best interest.—State 
—IV U. S. Daily 2163, Nov. 1, 1929. 


cating Liquor Law— 


State of Kansas v. Finch. 
1, 1929. 


Kansas—A ttorney General—Powers 
Prosecution— 


2168, Nov. 1, 1929. 


From Prosecution— 


he was a partner in the operation of 


Finch. 


provisions of this act shall not be en- 
forced in any county, it shall be the duty 
of the attorney general to enforce the 
same in such county * * * and he 
and his assistants shall be authorized to 
sign, verify and ‘ile all such complaints, 
information, petitions, and papers as the 
county attorney is authorized to sign, 
verify or file, and to do and perform any 
act that the county attorney might law- 
fully do or perform.” (R. S. 21-2125.) 


Under the provisions of this statute 
there need be no finding or even belief 
by the attorney general that the county 
attorney is corrupt or that he has neg- 
lected to enforce the provisions of such 
law in his county. If the attorney gen- 
eral believes that the plan or system 
followed by the county attorney is in- 
effective he imay go in even though he 


entire good faith. 
the attorney general thought that the 
prosecution of Finch would be a detri- 
ment rather than an aid to the enforce- 
ment of the _ intoxicating liquor law. 
Under such circumstances it was not only 
his power but his duty to take charge of 
that particular prosecution and conduct it 
|} according to his best judgment. He was 
not required to make any formal or 
| written statement of a finding in de- 
termining whether he thought the pro- 


enforced in Shawnee County. 


There are three ways in which a crim- 
inal prosecution may be carried forward 
in this State—y private prosecutor in 
compliance with certain statutory re- 
quirements, by ihe county attorney, and 
by the attorney general. Ordinarily a 
case is commenced and prosecuted to con- 
clusion by one of the methods enumerated 
and without conflict between them. In 
case of conflict the superior officer has 
control of the prosecution. It is neces- 
sary in the prosecution or the defense of 
any case, civil or criminal, that some one 
be in charge. It follows that where the 
attorney general is lawfully prosecuting 
in a county he has complete charge of 
the prosecution, In State v. Bowles, 70 
Kan. 821, 79 Pac. 726, it was said: 

“When directed by the governor or 
either branch of the legislature to appear 
|and’ prosecute criminal proceedings in 


comes the prosecuting attorney of that 
county in those proceedings, and has all 


the rights that any prosecuting officer 
liquor traffic is the “acknowledged source | . 


there may have, including those of ap- 
pearing before the grand jury, signing in- 
dictments, and pursuing cases to final de- 
termination.” (p. 827.) 


a case not instituted. by him. 

“While the county attorney is not re- 
quired to take part in a preliminary ex- 
amination in a felony case unless re- 
quested to do so by the magistrate, if 
he does appear te is entitled to have full 
charge of the prosecution, and the case 


Pac, 183.) 


May Direct Dismissal 
Of Liquor Prosecution 


a 


to take part in a liquor prosecution, but 
if he does appear he is entitled to have 
full charge of the prosecution and the 
case should be dismissed if he so directs. 


general to dismiss in the instant case is 
assigned as error. 
supra, it was said in the opinion: 
“Notwithstanding that the county at- 
torney is not required to attend a pre- 
liminary examination unless asked to do 
so, we hold that he may appear if he sees 
fit, and when he does his authority is as 
complete as though his presence had been 





The argu- | 


requested. The proceeding, while some- 
what informal, is an adversary one, It 


|is accusatory or litigious rather than in- | 


|quisitorial in character. It has something 
jof the aspect of a voluntary investiga- 
| tion conducted by the magistrate, while 
exercising a function somewhat anala- 
gous‘to that of a grand jury, to deter- 
|mine whether or not there is ground for 
|a prosecution, But under our practice it 
\is quite different from that. It consti- 
tutes actual litigation between opposing 
parties. 
ing may be used at the trial in the dis- 
trict court, if the attendance of the wit- 
ness cannot be had (State v. Chadwell, 
94 Kan. 302, 146 Pac. 420; 8 R. C. L. 213, 
214), : course which could searcely be 
justified if the proceedings were not ¢s- 
sentially judicial—a trial between oppos- 


attorney, 
|witness Or any other unofficial perscn, is 
entitled to speak in its behalf, and de- 


interest.”” (p. 69.) 
What was said concerning the power 
of the county attorney in the Foley ase 








believes the county attorney is acting in| 
In the instant case | 


hibitory liquor law was or was not being | 


any county he (the attorney general) be- | 


The prosecutor in charge may dismiss | 


|should be dismissed if he so directs.” | 
(Foley v. Ham, 102 Kan. 66, Syl., 169| 


The attorney general is not required | 


The denial of the motion of the attorney | 


In Foley v. Ham,| 


Testimony taken at such a hear- | 


ing parties presiasd over by a judge. | 
The State is the oluintiff. and the State’s | 
rather than the complaining | 


cide upon the course to be pursued in its | 


of Kansas v. Finch, (Kans. Sup. Ct.) 


Kansas—Attorney General—Powers and Duties—dAuthority Under Intoxi- 


The framework and plan of the Kansas intoxicating liquor law contem- 
plates a central law-enforcement head; that head is the attorney general, 
who has authority to enforce its provisions in any county in the State.— 
(Kans. Sup. Ct.)—-IV U. S. Daily 2163, Nov. 


and Duties—Power to Dismiss 


Where the attorney general appears in a legal prosecution he is entitled 
to have full charge thereof, and ordinarily the case should be dismissed if 
heso directs.—State of Kansas v. Finch, 


(Kans. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily 


Kansas—Attorney General—Powers and Duties—Power to Grant Immunity 


Where one defendant had informed the attorney general of the illegal 
operation of an alcoholic still and was promised immunity from prosecu- 
tion, but information of the still’s operation was conveyed to the sheriff 
and county attorney, as a result of which the second defendant was arrested 
and pleaded guilty, but in so doing implicated the first defendant, claiming 


the still, and the first defendant was 


prosecuted by the county attorney over objection of the attorney general, 
who moved to dismiss the action, held: It was within the sound discretion 
of the attorney general whether he would grant immunity to the first defend- 
ant, upon whose information the second defendant was convicted, and under 
the circumstances the prosecution against the first defendant should have 
been dismissed upon motion of the attorney general.—State of Kansas v. 
(Kans. Sup. Ct.)—IV U.S. Daily 2163, Nov. 1, 1929. 


sss 99595), 


applies in any case conducted by the at- 
torney general. In Martin v. State, ex 
rel., 39 Kan. 576, 18 Pac. 472, it was 
held that the county attorney of Stevens 
County had no right to institute proceed- 
ings in the district court of Shawnee 
County without the consent and against 
the objection of the attorney general, 
The enforcement of the prohibitory 
liquor law involves elements not ordinar- 
ily present in the enforcement of other 
laws. Liquor is easily concealed; the mar- 
ket for it is widely distributed. With the 
means of transportation now available 
iquor made in one county is sometimes 
wholly marketed in another; ordinarily 
more than one person is involved in its 
handling or in its production and sale. 
These conditions so:etimes require law- 
|enforcement officers to obtain information 
from persons who have themselves vio- 
lated the law. Such a method is not 





unusual when attempting to strike at the 
source.of the supply and the larger deal- 
ers. Such conditions have made it im- 
perative that effective law-enforcement 
work be carried on more or less generally 
over the State by one head rather than 
leaving the task entirely to the efforts 
of local officers who make arrests for 
small violations in their own commu- 
nities. For example, one offender may 
manufacture liquor in one county and 
sell and deliver the entire output to his 
runners (retailers) in another county far 
distant from the one in which it is made. 
The retailer is arrested and prosecution 
commenced in his own county. It would 
hamper law enforcement if the attorney 
generai could not control the prosecu- 
tion and even dismiss the action against 
a retailer in order to convict the manu- 
facturer or wholesaler of the liquor, if he 
in good faith believes that the wiser 
course, ana the refusal of the county at- 
|torney to cooperate and dismiss the case 
against the retailer would hamper the 
enforcement of the law as much as fail- 
jure and refusal tc prosecute generally. 
The power effectively to control a prose- 
|cution involves the power to discontinue, 
if, and when, in the opinion of the prose- 
cutor in charge this should be done. We 
are of the opinion the trial court should 
have sustained the attorney general’s 
motion to dismiss in the instant case. 
This conclusion necessarily disposes of 
other points raised in the briefs. 

The judgment i3 reversed and the cause 
remanded with instructions to dismiss the 
| case. 

Harvey, J., not sitting. 








‘Decree for ‘Malice’ 


_ Awarded by Court 


Prosecution of Minor Said to 
Have Been Malicious 








State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Oct. 31. 
| An action which arose over a dispute 
involving $4 has been settled by the Su- 
|preme Court of North Dakota in uphold 
jing an award of $1,000 damages to a 
|minor, in a suit brought for malicious 
prosecution. 

When the plaintiff was 16 years of 
jage, in 1926, according to the evidence in 
ithe case, he was employed on the de- 
fendant’s farm. On payday a dispute 
jarose as to the number of days he had 
|worked. The defendant claimed that he 
handed the plaintiff a check for $4 and 
that he raised the amount to $8, 

The minor was arrested on the com- 
vlaint of the defendant on a third-degree 
forgery charge, stood trial and was ac- 
quitted. In that suit it was claimed by 
the minor that he had called the de- 
fendant’s attention to the mistaken 
amount and that the defendant then al- 
tered the check himself. 

The supreme court held that the ver- 
dict for $1,000 in the malicious prosecu- 
tion suit was not excessive where the 
plaintiff proved no* only that he did not 
commit forgery but that the defendant 
himself altered the check and _ then 
charged the plaintiff with committing 
the act. 





Court Constable in Ohio 
May Hold Two Positions 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Oct, 31. 
A court constable in Ohio may hold the 
vosition of law librarian if ,it is physi- 
cally possible for him to perform the 
duties of both positions, the attorney 
general, Gilbert Bettman, has ruled in 
jan opinion requested by the prosecuting 
attorney of Darke County, Jesse K. 
Brumbaugh, 
This holding will result in a saving of 
approximately $500 a year in Darke 
‘County. 








Interstate Dispute 
Over Bridge Heard 
In Supreme Court 


Kentucky Seeks to Compel 
Indiana to Carry Out Com- 
tract for Structure Across 
The Ohio River 


The attempt of certain citizens of the 
State of Indiana to have a bill of com- 
plaint dismissed which has been field 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States to restrain them from seeking to 
prevent the State of Indiana from carry- 
ing out a contract with the Cmmon- 
wealth of Kentucky for the construction 
of a bridge across the Ohio River be- 
tween the two States, was considered by 








ithe Supreme Court of the United States 
jon Oct. 29 and 30. 


This original action was brought by 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky to com- 
pel Indiana to carry out this contract 
and to prevent the citizens of Indiana 
from proceeding to prosecute a bit in 
the State courts of that State to enjom 
the State from carrying out its part of 
the contract. ae 
. In support of the motion to dismiss, 
Thomas P. Littlepagwe, appearing on be- 
half of the citizens of Indiana, argued 
that the Supreme Court did not have 
original jurisdiction, since Indiana is 
willing to carry out the contract and 
under such circumstances no case or CON- 
troversy exists between the two States. 

Mr. Littlepage relied upon the pro- 
visions of article III of the Constitution 
which invests the Supreme Court with 
original jurisdiction and claimed that 
even if the court should find that it had 
jurisdiction over the case it must decide 
that the contract emtered into btween 
the States was not in conformity with 
the act of Congress authorizing’ it. 

History Is Reviewed ae 

The State of Kentucky took the posi- 
tion that the litigation involved a case 
or controversy between the States within 
the meaning of the Constitution and that 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
therefore had original jurisdiction. Clif- 
ford E. Smith, appearing ‘for the State 
of Kentucky, told the court that it would 
be agreeable to that State to dismiss 
the bill as to the imdividual defendants 
and to proceed against the State’ of 
Indiana. 

Mr. Littlepage opened the arguments 
on the motion by briefly tracing the his- 
tory of the litigatiom. “The State of In- 
diana, through its highway commission, 
and with the consemt of Congress, en- 
tered into this contract with the high- 
way commission of Kentucky,” he said, 
“which provided for the constriction of 
the bridge spanning. the Ohio River and 
joining the two States.” 

“These individual defendants brought 
a bill in the State court of Indiana seek- 
ing to. enjoin the performance of this 
contract by the State of Indiana on the 
ground that it did mot possess legal au- 
thority to enter into it,” Mr. Littlepage 
pointed out, “but the decision of the 
State court has not as yet been handed 
down.” 5 

Pending the outcome of this State. sui 
Mr. Littlepage continued, the State o 
Indiana has failed to carry out its part 
of: the contract and this original action 
has been brought to seek performance 
of the contract and to enjoin the action 
in the State court. 

After outlining the case to the court, 
Mr. Littlepage started his oral argu- 
ments by contending that it appeared 
from the bill of complaint that there is 
no controversy now existing between the 
two States as the State of Indiana in 
its answer to the biil of complaint filed 
by Kentucky admits the contract and 
sets out as its only excuse for nonper- 
formance the existence of the pending 
action in the State court. 

Authority Questioned 

“We contend,” Mr. Littlepage con- 
tinued. “that the State of Indiana had 
no authority under the statutes of that 
State to enter into such a contract and 
that therefore as to the State itself it is 
of no effect. It is a well settled rule 
of this court that all persons dealing 
with public officers whose powers have 
been delegated to them by the legislature 
are charged with notice of the authority 
of the officers and if they enter into a 
contract with them, they do so at their 
peril.” 

Individuals as well as courts must take 
notice of the authority of persons whose 
authority is limited by statute, Mr. Lit- 
tlepage declared. amd under these cir- 
cumstances, he said, it devolved upon the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky to investi- 
gate the extent of the authority of the 
officers of Indiana with whom they con- 
trected. 

Under sectoin 265 of the Judicial Code, 
Mr. Littlepage added, it is provided that 
a writ of injunction shall not be granted 
by any court of the United States to 
stay proceedings in any court of a State 
except in cases Where such an injunction 
may be authorized by any law relating to 
proceedings in bankruptcy. 

“In the light of section 265 of the. 
Judicial Code together with the fact that 
no case or controversy exists htween the 
States,” Mr, Littlepage argued, “we con- 
tend that this court is without jurisdic- 
tion over the case.”” 

The assistant to the attorney general 
of Kentucky, Clifford E. Smith, arguing 
in opposition to the motion to dismisa, 
told the court that. this litigation pre- 
sents a case or controversy within the 
meaning of the Constitution. 

Mr. Smith likened this case to the case 
of a creditor who has secured a judgment 
against a debtor on a note which he 
could not enforce, and said that there 
still existed a case or controversy within 
the meaning of these words as decided 
by this court, 

In answer to a question propounded 
by Justice Brandeis, Mr. Smith told the 
court that these defendants were brought 
into this case because they are seeking 





and have caused the State of Indiana co 
breach this contract. The delay in the 
Indiana gourt has caused this contract to 
be breached, he added. 

“While the individual defendants may 
not be necessary parties,” Mr. Smith eon- 
tinued, “they are proper parties, They 
are not trying to get ont of wwis litigation 
but are attempting to test the sufficiency 
of the bill of compiaint and are question- 
ing the remedy which this court may in- 
voke.” 

Justice Brandeis then asked Mr. Smith 
why they did not dismiss this bil} as 
against the individual defendants and 
proceed against the State of Indiana, te 
which Mr, Smith replied that such an 
arrangement would be agreeable. 

Justice Holmes questioned Mr. Smith 





[Continued on Page 12, Colimn 7.J 
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Secondary Education |Men Receive Higher Pay Than Women | Housewives Advised 


For Similar Work in Silk Industry | How Best to Choose 





For Research Work Fifty Hours Is Found to Be Average Work Week in Penn- 
sylvania Mills During Rush Periods 





Government Specialist Re- 
ports 2,999 Theses Ac- 
cepted: for Doctor's and 
Master’s Degrees 





Research by scholars in secondary edu- 
cation in the United States is extensive, 
the sepcialist im secondary education, 
Office of Educgtion, Mr. Carl A. Jessen, 
stated orally Oct. 30. 

Between 1925 and 1927 there were 
2,999 theses accepted for master’s and 
doctor’s degrees in education. Of these, 
335 were classified as dealing with sec- 
ondary education exclusively, Mr. Jessen 
pointed out. 

Statistics on theses of this character 
are compiled every two years by Dr. 
Walter S. Monroe, University of Illinois, 
Mr. Jessen explained. Dr. Monroe has 
been giving o&t this information bienni- | 
ally for the past 10 years. 


24 Major Subjects Classified 


Dr. Monroe classifies the education 
theses into 24 major subjects of which 


educational psychology and consolidated | of the industry in Pennsylvania, its sea- | tive of women’s earnings than the $19.74 


subjects of the curriculum constitute the 
larger numbers of studies. 


Inquiring into the type of research 
carried on by the investigators, Mr. Jes- 
sen found that the majority of the studies | 
relate to past and present practice in the 
organization of schools, curriculum, 
grading of pupils, retardation and elimi- 
nation, student activities, training and 
experience of teachers, school costs and 
similar subjects. A considerable number 
of theses deals with early development 
and current conditions in State and local 
school systems. Research bureaus in 
cities afford statistics on intelligence 
and achievement testing programs, Mr. | 
Jessen stated. | 


Experimental work under more or less 
closely controlled conditions is receiving | 
some attention. Reports from 242 schooi | 
systems disclose that the experiments | 
most frequently concern adaptation made 
to care for individual differences; and 
teaching methods fall next in frequency. 
The third largest type of report is that 
which deals with the size of class. <A 
total of 42 experiments in 30 different | 
subjects were reported by the 242 school 
systems, 

Discusses Nature of Work | 


In commenting upon the nature and the 
conditions cf the research being con- | 
ducted, Mr. Jessen said that with the ex- | 
ception of a comparatively few systems, | 
the public schools have been so busily 
engaged with the daily problems of pro- 
viding for the ever-increasing numbers 
of a heterogeneous pupil personnel that 
scientific investigations looking toward 
evolution of new approaches and evalua- 
tion of old ones have been left to workers | 
in experimental schools of education. | 

Experimentation, he explained, has for | 
the most part been conducted by students 
in educational institutions. Their ex- 
periments usually are of short duration, | 
they involve relatively few cases, and 
their results are not comparable. with 
other experiments carried on in -this 
field, he added. 

Mr, Jessen is of the opinion that 
here that there is opportunity for edu- 
cational leadership. He stated that it is 
entirely practicable to select certain such 
problems for investigation and to conduct 
studies for their solution in many schools 
contemporaneously and on a comparable 
basis. 

With the appropriation of $225,000 
under a recent act of Congress authoriz- 
ing a three-year study of secondary edu- 
cation beginning July, 1929, Mr. Jessen 
stated it should then be possible to shed 
light on a trail which is now too often 
shrouded in darkness. 


Applications Denied 
For Radio Stations 





it is | 








Colleges amd Press Organiza- 
tions Among Those Refused 





Denial of the following applications 
for broadcasting stations have just been 
announced by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission: 

Applications Denied 

In each of the following cases the Com- 
mission denied the applications, the ap- 
plicants having failed to indicate a desire 
to be heard: 

University of Florida, Gainesville, 
new, construction permit. 

Richard E. O”’Dea, Paterson, N. J., 
construction permit. 

World Publishing Co., Omaha, Nebr., new, 
construction permit, 

United Press Association, Garden City, N. 

Y., new, licemse (press). 

Paul E. Bostaph, Ft. Worth, Tex., 
license. 


Fila., 


new, 


new, 


Miss, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, A. and M. College, Miss, new, con- | 
struction permit. 

Fred M. Barnard, Rome, N, Y., new, con- 
struction permit. 

Washington Light Co., Charleston, S. C., 


WBBY, authority to change equipment. 

Kenneth H. Wheelock and Roy W. 
Pennell, doing business as Wheelock & 
Pennell, Burlington, Vt., new, construction 
permit. 

Russell L. Rust, Glendale, Calif., new, con- 
struction permit. 

M. P. Mims, Texarkana, Ark., new, 
struction permit. 

Community Broadcasting Corp., Mitchell, 
S. Dak., new construction permit, 

Fred Le Schoenwolf, Chicago, Ill., WKBI, 
permit to build an emergency transmitter. 

Robert Allym Sapp, Denton, Tex., new, 
construction permit. 

Applications Designated for Hearing 

The Commission designated the following 
apolications for hearing: 

E. A. Holmes Jr., W. F. Bolin and D. 
Lewis Milton, doing business as Bessemer 


con- 


Broadcasting Asso., Bessemer, Ala., new, 
construction permit. 

Valdemar Jensen, New Orleans, La., 
WJBO, authority to move stufio, change 


equipment and increase power. 
Rev. John W. Sproul, Addison, Ill., WMBJ, 
renewal of license. 


Coast Cjuard Orders 


The following is a complete record of per- 
manent changes in assignments, retirements, 
promotions, appointments, etc, occurring 
among the commissioner and warrant per- 











As the result of a survey of the silk 
industry of the State, the Pennsylva- 
nia department of labor and industry 
finds the weekly average wage to 
$26.98 for men and $16.29 for women, 
a summary of the report issued Oct. 29 
by the Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor states. 

Fifty hours was found to be the sched- 
uled work week of approximately three- 
fourths of the eraployes, the summary 
notes, with nearly half of the men work- 
ing overtime and more than a third of 
the women working undertime. 

Overtime worked by men and under- 
time by women, the summary says, only 
in part explains the difference in their 
earnings, for it is noted that in the same 
occupational group the differential in fa- 
vor of men over women ranged from 
$3.18 to $12.51. 

The summary follows in full text: 

Special bulletin No, 29, recently is- 
sued by the bureau of women and chil- 
dren of the Pennsylvania department of 
labor and industry, presents a scientific | 
analysis of the hours and —-> of | 
men and women employed in the silk in- | 
dustry of the State. The rapid growth | 


sonal fluctuations, the variety of skilled | 
and unskilled operations, and the high | 
proportion of women employed, makes | 
such an analysis of special importance. | 
“The value to the industry of a study | 
of this type,” the report points out, “‘is | 
best expressed by the cooperation con- | 
sistently shown by employers in permit- 
ting representatives of the bureau 
of women and children to review their | 
pay rolls.” 


Findings Made in 
Survey of Conditions 


In conclusion the report says: “An 
analysis of the weekly hours and earn- 
ings of nearly 17,000 men and women 
employed in 62 silk plants in Pennsyl- 
vania, a study representing one-fourth | 
of the silk workers and 15 per cent of 
the silk plants in the State, brings out 
the following findings: 

1. The pay period studied, the week of 
Feb. 15, 1928, was representative of the 
industry in its busy season with wage 
payments and employment nearly attain- 
ing the peak for the year. 

2. Three-fourths of the silk plants 
were working more than one shift. 

3. Fifty hours was the scheduled work 
week of approximately three-fourths of | 
the employes. 

4, Only one-fourth of the men and one- 
third of the women worked their regular 
scheduled hours; men tended to be em- 
ployed more and’ women less than their 
schedule. Nearly one-half of the men 
worked overtime, more than one-third of 
the women worked ~undertime. 

5. The weaving department had the 
highest proportion of full-time work, | 
dyeing and finishing the highest pro- 
portion of overtime, and throwing the 
highest proportion of undertime. 

6. Almost one-fourth of the men 
worked 60 hours or more; the same pro- 
portion of women worked less than 44 | 
hours. 

7. The median weekly earnings were 
$10 higher for men than for women; | 
$26.93 for men and $16.29 for women. | 
The extreme amount of overtime worked | 
by men and the undertime worked by 
women only in part explains the differ- 
ence in their earnings, for men and | 
women working full time in the same! 
occupational group had median earn- 
ings differing from $3.18 in the throw- 
ing department of throwing plants to 
$12.51 in the entering and twisting de- | 
partment of weaving plants. | 


Highest Earnings Made 
By Three Classes 


8. The warpers, weavers, and twisters 
had the highest earnings. With the ex- 
ception of these three 





|same proportion of the plants men re- 


jemployes, although it was requiring ex- | 


occupational | 
groups where the median earnings for | 


men were as high as $34.60 and for 
women as high as $25.40, the median 
earnings for men consistently fell be- 
low $30 and for women below $15. | 
9. Overtime. earnings did little to in- 
crease the median earnings of all men 
and actually lowered the median earn- 
ings of all women, While nearly one-half 
the men worked overtime, one-fifth of 
them working eight hours or more be- 
yond their regular schedule, the median 
earnings of men employed overtime were 
only $2.48 higher than the median earn- 
ings of men employed their regular full- 
time hours. Women working overtime 
had median earnings $3.25 lower than 


the median earnings ‘of women working |' 


their regular scheduled hours. 

10, Undertime materially lowered mie- 
dian earnings. One-fourth of the men 
worked undertime and had median earn- 
ings which were $8.06 less than the me- 
dian earnings of men employed full time. 
There were 41 per cent of the women 
who were working undertime. This 
group, larger than the proportion of 
women employed full time, had median 
earnings of $12.39 which must, there- 
fore, be considered as more representa- 


median earnings of women employed full 
time, , 

11, The median earnings in individual 
silk plants ranged from as low as $3.41 
to as high as $54.50. In nearly one- 
third of the plants women received me- 
dian earnings of less than $14, in the 





ceived median earnings of $30 or more. 
Outstanding Problem 
Is Unstable Employment 


“A summary statement will serve to 
emphasize the outstanding problem 
which the silk industry must face, that | 
of instability of employment. Extreme | 
fluctuations in employment from month | 
to month and year to year have long 
been recognized as a handicap to the | 
silk industry. That similar fluctuations | 
should oceur in a single week of extreme | 
activity in the industry may not have 
been so generally appreciated. In the | 


|weekly pay period studied, while the | 
| great majority of the plants were work- | 


ing double shifts, in some cases three 
shifts, the industry was not providing | 


}a full week’s work for one-third of its | 


cessive hours of overtime from one-third | 
of its employes. These extremes in over- | 
time and undertime are not explained | 
on the grounds of sex, for while men | 
unquestionably worked .the greater pro- | 
portion of overtime, one-fourth of the | 
men worked undertime and more than 
one-fifth of the women worked overtime. | 
Nor were these extremes wholly the re- | 
sult of pressure of work in certain de-! 
partments and slack work in others for | 
every occupational group showed an ap- 
preciable amount both of undertime and | 
overtime employment. Certain geo- 
graphical districts showed more overtime, 
others more undertime, but in no dis- 
trict were the majority of the workers 
employed their full-time hours. 

“The seriousness of instability of em- 
ployment in the industry is the more 
acutely recognized with the evidence that 
undertime employment served to cut 
earnings to a greater extent than over- 
time employment increased them.” 





Supervisors Named 
For Taking of Census | 





Twelve Managers Appointed to 
Gather Government Statistics 





| Appointments of supervisors for th« | 
| decennial census of 1930 wete announced | 
| Oct. 30 by the Bureau of Census, De- 

parement of Commerce. The list follows | 
jin full text: 
Aaron L. Thomas, Prescott, Ariz., Apache, | 
| Coconino, Mohave, Navajo, Yavapai counties | 





Army Orders 


Col. Jere B. Clayton, M. C., San Francisco, 
Calif., will proceed to his home and await 
retirement. 

Lt. Col. Claude E. Brigham, C. W. S., Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Md., designated as command- 
ant, chemical 
tion, in addition to other duties. 

Capt. Frank H. Barnhart, Cav., from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas to Fort Worth, Texas. 

Maj. Carl H. Strong, Cav., par. 25, S. O. 
107 amended to assign him to Dallas, Tex. 

Maj. Karl S. Bradford, Cav., detailed to 
duty at MasSachusetts Agriculture College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Staff Sergt. Frank Simons, will be placed 
on the retired list at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Technical Sergt. William Kortenatis, re- 
cruiting service, will be placed upon the re- 
tired list at New Haven, Conn. 

2d Lt. Edward D. McLaughlin, Inf., par. 
18, S. 0. 162 amended. 


Washington, D. C., to Manila, P. I. 

Ist Lt. Raymond R. Brown, A. C., par. 12, 
S. 0. 196 amended to assign him to Fort 
McPherson, Ga. 

2d Lt. Charles F. Sugg, A. C., par. 21, 
S. 0, 251 amended to asign him to Brooks 
Field, Texas. 

Capt. Earl D. Ferguson, F. A., par. 35, 
. 219 amended to assign him to Fort Sill, 

a. 

2d Lt. William P. Ennis Jr., F. A., par. 
12, S. 0. 223 amended to assign him to Fort 
Sill, Okla. ’ 

Capt. Charles Stalsburg, Q. M. C., par. 
22, 8S. 0. 170 amended to become effective 
Feb. 28, 1930. 

Master Sergt. Antonio Lopez, Inf., will be 
placed upon the retired list at San Juan, 
Porto Rica. 

Ist Lt. Walter D. Buie, A. 
Brooks Field, Tex., tu Langley Field, Va. 

Ist Lt. Charles Edward Smith, E. C. Res., 
to duty at Washington, D. C. 


Res., to duty at Washington, D. C. 
ey 


Nemaha and assigned as Officer in Charge, 
Cook, both vessels at New London, Conn., 
effective as of Oct, 18, 1929. 

Resignation Bosn. (T.) Walter L. Healy, 
Cook, New London, Conn., accepted, effec- 
tive Dec. 1, 1929. 

Bosn. (T.) Philip R. Markey detached 
Argus and assigned as Officer in Charge, 
Chautauqua, both vessels at New London, 
Conn., effective as of Oct. 31, 1929. 

Mach. George C, Moore, detached Sec- 
tion Base 3, Charleston, §, C., and assigned 
Gallatin, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Mach. (T.) Robert E. Hearne, detached 
Gallatin, St. Petersburg, Fla, and assigned 
Section Base 3, Charleston, S. C. 

Pay Clerk (T.) John J. Hinton, detached 


station ceases to operate on Nov. 1, 1929, 
ond easigned as Recruiting Officer, Kansas 
lity, Mo. 





sonnel of the Coast Guard for the week 
ended Oct. 30: 
Resignation of Ens. (T.) M. B. Singer, 


Depot, Curtis Bay. Md., accepted. 
esignation of Ens. (T.) Francis Wies 
man, of the Tampa, Boston, Mass., accepted. 
Bosn, (T.) David E. Green detached 


Pay Clerk (T.) Winfred C Busch, de- 
tached Squadron One, Offshore Patrol Force 
when that force is disbanded on Nov. 15, 
1929, and assigned Section Base Five, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


warfare school, at that sta-| 


Capt. William Dunwoody Robinson, E. C. | 


as Recruiting Officer, St. Louis, Mo., which| 


with headquarters at Prescott. 

} Carl R. Leavitt, Sc. Jacksonville, Fla., 
| Baker, Bradford, Clay, Duval, Flagler, Nas- 
sau, Putnam, St. Johns, Union counties with 
headquarters at So. Jacksonville. 

Sam J. Elliott, Kansas City, Kans., John- 
}son, Wyandotte counties with headquarters 
jat Kansas City. 

Ray H. McGlauflin, Caribou, Me., Aroostook 
County with headquarters at Caribou. 
| Robert A. McIntyre, New Bedford, Mass., 
| Barnstable; Bristol counties (part of) Acush- 
|net town, Dartmouth town, Fairhaven town, 
|New Bedford city; Dukes; Nantucket; Ply- 
;mouth County (part of) Bridgewater town, 
| Carver town, Duxbury town, Halifax town, 
| Hanover town, Hanson town, Hingham town, 
|Hull town, Kingston town, Lakeville town, 
Marion town, Marshfield town, Mattapoisett 
;town, Middleboro town, Norwell town, Pem- 
|broke town, Plymouth town, Plympton town, 


| Rochester town, Rockland town, Scituate | 


jtown, Wareham town, with headquarters at 
New Bedford. 


, John H. Johnson, Ackerman, Miss., Attala, | 
Lt. Col. Walter §S. Drysdale, Inf., from | Choctaw, Kemper, Leake, Noxubee, Neshoba, | 


| Oktibbeha, Winston counties with headquart- 
jers at Ackerman, 

| Thomas J. Troy, Havre, Mont., Blaine, 
|Chouteau, Hill, Liberty, Toole counties with 
| headquarters at Havre. 

|_ William B. MeClatchey, Helena, Mont., 
| Broadwater, Cranite, Jefferson, Lewis and 
| Clark counties, Meagher, Powell, with head- 
quarters at Helena. 

| David P, Henry, New Bern, N. C., Beau- 
| fort, Carteret, Graven, Dare, Greene, Hyde, 
| Martin, Pamlico, Pitt, Tyrrell, Washington 
;counties with headquarters at New Bern. 

| Robert B. Rawls, Clarksville, Tenn., Cheat- 


And Prepare Reindeer 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Prints Leaflet Giving the 
Best Cuts and Methods of 
Cooking for Family 








Reindeer production, accounted to be 
the most practical agricultural industry 
in Alaska, is furnishing such large 
quantities of export meat that the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, has made a survey of 
the best methods of handling and pre- | 
paring the meat, according to a study| 
made public on Oct. 30. 

The foreword of the study (Leaflet | 
No. 48) follows in full text: | 

The reindeer herds of Alaska, intro- | 
duced by Government agencies to supply 
food for the natives, have now developed 
until their keeping is looked upon as the! 
most practical agricultural industry of | 
Alaska. 


Aid. for Housewives 


The Department of Agriculture be- 
came interested in it in July, 1920, when 
the Bureau of Biological Survey was au- 
thorized to conduct investigations, and 
since then studies have been made of 
various phases of range and herd man- 
agement, time and method of slaughter- 
ing, cold-storage practices in Alaska, 
and shipment of carcasses. 


These herds now furnish not only a 
large proportion of Alaska’s meat sup-| 
ply but also increasing quantities for ex- 
port. Marketed first in the Northwest, 
then on transcontinental trains and in 
metropolitan hotels, now, under im- 
proved refrigeration facilities and meth- 
ods of handling; reindeer meat is being 
more generally distributed, and house- 
wives are asking for information as to 
its use. 


In order to advise them intelligently, 
studies on the best methods of prepara- 
tion have been undertaken by the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, and the re- 
sults are given in the leaflet in the form 
of recipes, 


In proximate composition reindeer 
meat differs little from beef or veal of 
the same grade. In general it contains 
less fat and slightly more protein. Feed- 
ing conditions vary so much from those 
prevailing elsewhere that differences in 
vitamin and mineral content are to be 
expected. The flavor is characteristic 
and different from beef or veal, gamy 
but not strong. The texture is fine, and} 
most of the meat is tender. 

The reindeer is different in size and 
shape from either beef cattle or sheep, 
and the cuts vary accordingly. The 
most desirable cut is the round. It may 
be used as steaks, but is the most satis- 
factory piece for roasting. The lower 
end of the round is less tender and can 
be used best as a pot roast or for mak- 
ing soup. 





All Meat Frozen 

The loin and rib cuts, thinner than in 
beef, make satisfactory small steaks or— 
from the smaller animal—chops. The 
tenderloin may be stripped out and used 
as such, and the other portion of the 
loin and the rib section after boning can 
be rolled and stuffed or made into cut- 
lets. Rib chops similar to those from 
lamb and mutton can he cut from this 
portion if desired. The double loin may 
be prepared either boned or unboned as 
a saddle. 

The shoulder is larger than the cor- 
responding part in either a small beef or 
a mutton carcass and makes a satisfac- 
tory roast if boned and stuffed. The 
foreshank and the knuckle portion of the 
neck and the foreleg may be used for 
stews or the larger portions for pot 
roasts. For quick cooking, the steaks, 
chops, and cutlets are most satisfactory. 

Reindeer meat is shipped frozen and 
must be handled with the same care as 
any other frozen meat. It should be al- 
lowed to thaw slowly at a low temper- 
ature. 





Georgia Considering 


Closing of Schools 





Shortage of Operating Expenses 
Is Held Responsible 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
40 per cent of the $5,000,000 appropria- 
tion for 1929, or $3,549,000 all told, ac- 
cording to Superintendent Duggan. The 
school department drew a requisition on 
the State treasury on Oct. 1, for $666,000 
and this requisition has not yet been 
honored. 
Another Sum Is Due 

On Nov. 1 a similar amount will be- 
come payable. These amounts repre- 
sent 15 per cent of the 1929 appropria- 
tion. 

Governor Hardman pointed out at the 
conference that the schools are not de- 
riving any benefit from the collection 
|of 1922 taxes because of an agreement 
| between State fiscal authorities and the 
Atlanta Clearing House Association that 
| all 1928 tax collections shall be applied 
to reduce a balance still due on gchool 
warrants discounted last year. This bal- 
ance amounts to approximately $400,000 





jham, Dickson, Hickman, Houston, Humphreys, 
| Montgomery, Robertson, Stewart 
| with headquarters at Clarksville. 

|_ David W. Barnhill, Uvalde, Tex., Bandera, 
| Blanco, Dimmit, Edwards, Frio, Gillespie, 


C., from | Kendall, Kerr, Kinney, LaSalle, McMullen, | pation of 1929 taxes, the governor stated, 


Maverick, Medina, Real, Uvalde, Valverde, 
Zavalla counties with headquarters at Uvalde. 
_William E. Trusler, Alexandria, Va., Ar- 
lington, Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, King 
George, Loudoun, Prince William, Stafford 
counties with headquarters at Alexandria. 











| 


Navy Orders 





Lt. Theodore R. Wirth, det. Off. 
Navy Retg. Sta., 
Nov. 2; to treat. 
Il, 

Lt. (jg) Zeus Soucek, det. Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; to resignation accepted 
effective Dec. 26, 1929, 

Ens. William R. Smedberg 3d, granted 
3 months’ sick leave. Det. U. S. S. Mullany. 

Capt. Rand P, Crandall (M. C.), relieved 


in Chg., 
Minneapolis, Minn., about 
Nav. Hosp., Great Lakes, 


Lt. (jg) Ralph C. Boren (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif., about Dec. 
20; to resignation accepted effective Dec. 20. 

Capt. David G. McRitchie (S. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va., about Nov. 24; to 
| Naval Academy. 

Comdr, Smith Hempstone (S, C.), 
| Newat Academy; to U. S. S. Tennessee, 

Lt. Comdr, Eaton C. Edwards (S. C.), 








det. 


counties 


from all active duty about Nov, 21; to home. | 


;due Atlanta banks on the 1928 loan, he 
stated. 

The State also borrowed $3,000,000 
| which was used to pay 60 per cent of 
| the 1929 school appropriation in antici- 


so that the total indebtedness of the 
| State to the schools and to the banks is 
little short of $7,000,000. The $3,000,- 
| 000 borrowed on discounted 1929 school 
| warrants some months ago will be paid 
out of 1929 tax collections, which began 
'to produce revenue after Oct. 15. 

For emergency relief in a small mea- 
sure the school department sent out on 
| Oct. 29 the portion of the State gasoline 
| tax for September that goes to the school 
equalization fund, according to Superin- 
|tendent Duggan, but this amounted to 
| only $156,000 distributed among 153 
|counties. One cent of the 6-cent per 
gallon tax on gasoline is allocated to the 
equalization fund for the public schools. 
| “The gasoline tax money, payable 
|monthly, has been the salvation of many 
|of the smaller county school systems, 
which would have closed down long ago 
without this help,” Superintendent Dug- 
| gan said. | 
a 





. U. S. S. Tennessee about Dec. 20; to 
Bu. S. & A. 
Lt. (jg) Thomas W. Baker (S. C.), det. 
| Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to duty as acctg. 
, officer, Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 
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Topic 1—Industry: Textiles 


vision and are requesting its assist- 
ance on textile problems of a domes- 
tic nature. 


Thus, as a result of the depression 
in the cotton industry, the division 
was empowered to conduct an inves- 
tigation in new and extended uses for 
cotton and cotton goods in industrial 
products and processes. This inves- 
tigation, which has been in process 
since the latter part of 1927, has re- 
sulted in a great deal of valuable in- 
formation concerning the present and 
potential use of cotton goods for in- 
dustrial purposes which forms a valu- 
able basis for practical efforts on the 
part of cotton manufacturers to ex- 
pand the use of their products, 


By Edward T. Pickard, 
Chief, Textile Division, 
Department of Commerce. 


HE textile industry is one of the 
basic and most important indus- 
tries in the United States. The 

value of products turned out by the 
various branches of this industry is 
more than $10,000,000. 


Manufactured textiles constitute 
nearly 15 per cent of the total value 
of all manufactures and the exports 
of this group of products account for 
over one-fourth of the total merchan- 
dise exported from the United States. 
About 4,500,000 growers, wage earn- 
ers, and others derive a living from 
the textile industry. Hundreds of dif- 
ferent products are produced by this 
group which go into daily use not 
only in the form of clothing and house- 
hold articles but as essential parts of 
an endless variety of products neces- 
sary to our industrial, commercial, 
cultural, and recreational activities. 

ok 

In line with Mr. Hoover’s policy to 
increase and improve the services of 
the Department of Commerce to Amer- 
ican business, the Textile Division was 
organized in 1921 as a commodity di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce:to give more and 
better service to this essential group 
of American trade and industry. The 
principal function of this division is 
to assist in expanding and improving 
foreign and domestic trade in textile 
products whether produced in the fields 
or factories of the United States. — 

As the functions of the Textile Di- 
vision became more widely known the 
number of requests for assistance and 
information increased, and at the pres- 
ent time literally thousands of in- 
quiries are handled by its staff. The 
division receives about 900 pieces of 
mail each week and about 3,000 in- 
quiries through the district and coop- 
erative offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. These 
inquiries cover a wide and manifold 
field of which only a few cases can 
be given by way of illustration. 

x 


At the request of the trade a tex- 
tile maintenence section was organ- 
ized whose function is to act as a 
contact between the textile industries 
and the laundry and dry cleaning in- 
dustries. 


It collects and disseminates infor- 
mation regarding laundering and dry 
cleaning processes and practices in the 
United States and in foreign countries. 
It also secures valuable data concern- 
ing foreign markets for dry cleaning 
and power laundry supplies. 


FREQUENT conferences’ are held 

with manufacturers, merchants 
and officiais of trade associations with 
the object of improving statistical re- 
ports regarding stocks, orders, and 
production of goods; improvement of 
practices; elimination of waste, the 
simplificatign of types and trade prac- 
tices, and correction of mutual dif- 
ficuities. 


In order to furnish to the various 
branches of the textile industry the 
kind of service especially desired by 
each, the division maintains intimate 
contact with about 20 committees and 
200 trade associations whose assist- 
ance and advice are a valuable guide 
to che division as to what information 
will be most beneficial to the industry. 


The Textile Division cooperates with 
the different branches of the Govern- 
ment in many ways.. It gives advice 
concerning specifications, market con- 
ditions and other factors which the 
different branches of the Government 
use in connection with their purchases 
of textile material. It also promotes 
and encourages study to develop im- 
proved fabrics needed by Government 
departments. 

The chief of the division is chair- 
man of the Textile Committee of the 
Federal Specifications. Board and, by 
means of the contacts carried on by 
the different branches of the trade and 
Government, this committee has been 
enabled to write up specifications for 
Government textile requirements which 
at once best serve the Government and 
encourage free and extended bidding 
on the part of merchants and manu- 
facturers. Te date, some 1,600 dif- 
ferent kinds of textile products have 
been cleared up in this manner. 


Very close relationship is main- 
tained with the Bureau of the Stand- 
ards, Department of Agriculture, War 
and Navy. Departments, and other 
branches of the Government, all of 
which has as its objective a more busi- 
ness-liké and satisfactory relationship 
between Government and textile in- 
dustry. 


PERHAPS the largest number of the 
division’s clients ask for assist- 
ance and advice in selling their goods 
abroad. These clients want to know 
where, how, and to whom they can 
sell their goods, which means that the 
division has to find out for them which 
countries buy or are likely to buy the 
particular product; whether the prod- 
uct is manufactured in the respective 
country or imported; if imported, from 
which country or countries; the price 
and quality of the goods; terms of 
sale; regulaticns governing entry of 
the particular type of goods; general 
climatic, economic, and social condi- 
tions which have any bearing on the 
imports of such goods. 

In addition, the division will usually 
furnish a list of dealers or agents 
through the Commercial Intelligence 
Division of the Bureau) and convey 
samples to the foreign office of the 
Bureau for the examination of the 
prospective customer. 

x * * 

In this connection, information con- 
cerning trade opportunities for the 
sale az textile goods to foreign coun- 
tries is regularly disseminated through 
the various periodical bulletins re- 
leased by the different sections of the 
division. General and confidential in- 
formation is furnished automatically 
to American firms registered on the 
Exporters’ Index. 

Another service of the division is 
to furnish statistical information con- 
cerning production, consumption, and 
commercial movement of the various 
textile fibers and their manufactures 
as well as general descriptive data 
concerning production and merchan- 
dising of American and competitive 
goods in foreign countries. 


* * * 


HEN it is realized that over 100 

groups of raw and manufactured 
products are included under the term 
“textiles” and that each group is pro- 
duced and distributed under conditions 
peculiar to itself, it will be easily un- 
derstood that the handling of requests 
for information or services requires a 
number of persons specializing in par- 
ticular branches of the textile in- 
dustry. 

The division is, therefore, separated 
into'several sections, among which are 
the following: Raw cotton; cotton 
piece goods; cotton yarn and knit 
goods; wool and wool manufactures; 
wearing apparel; silk, rayon, and 
their manufactures; linen and textile 
specialties; fur and fur manufactures; 
miscellaneous fibers; new uses for cot- 
ton; and textile maintenance. Each 
section is in charge of a person trained, 
by education and experience, not only 
in his specialty but in general com- 
merce and economics. 

* * 


AMONG other topics regarding which 

information is furnished by the 
division are imports of competitive 
products into the United States, mer- 
chandising methods by foreign com- 
pectitors, local consumers’ preferences 
in foreign countries, current condi- 
tions in competitive and client indus- 
tries, development of new industries, 
technical improvements, amalgama- 
tions, changed tariff and entrance re- 
quirements, sources of supply of raw 
materials, new processes, and a large 
number of similar topies. 

There is also a great deal of infor- 
mation available in the Textile Di- 
vision on a variety of subjects con- 
nected with the textile industries 
which are of interest not only to the 
business men but to economists, teach- 
ers, students and others who con- 
stantly call upon the division for such 
information. 


a 


The great volume of data in pos- 
session of the Textile Division is se- 
cured mainly through the foreign rep- 
resentatives of the Department of 
Commerce. However, a great deal of 
information is received through the 
American consuls as well as from peri- 
odicals and other publications received 
by the division direct from the vari- 
ous foreign countries. 


For general technical economic, fi- 
nancial, commercial and legal infor- 
mation, the Textile Division depends 
upon other divisions of the Bu- 
reau such as the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Division of Commer- 
cial Laws, Foreign Tariffs Division, 
Finance and Investment Division, 
Transportation Division as well as the 
various regional divisions of the Bu- 
reau. 


* *” * 


In addition to the above the Tex- 
tile Division makes, from time to time, 
special regional surveys as to possi- 
bilities of introducing certain lines of 
American textile products; makes 
special analyses of imports or exports 
not found in regular reports as well 
as a number of other special services 
to the textile trade. 

Through the special textile trade 
commissioners and through the dis- 
trict offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
ani Domestic Commerce, the division 
maintaing constant contact between 
actual and prospective foreign pur- 
chasers of American textile products 
on the one hand and American tex- 
tile manufacturers and exporters in 
the United States on the other. This as the general information services 
has resulted in thousands of dollars given by the division no doubt result 
of additional business to the Amer- in a better appreciation of foreign 
ican textile trade. trade opportunities and a more intel- 

% % ligent pursuit of foreign markets. 
Similar benefits are likewise derived 
in the domestic field. , 

The hundreds of letters received 
from the trade by the Textile Division 
commending its services, furnish a 
clear evidence as to the value of its 
work. 


* * * 


ALTHOUGH many of the services 
of the Textile Division are di- 
rectly reflected in increased business 
for the textile trade which can be 
measured in dollars and cents, the 
sum total of the assistance rendered 
cannot be so measured, 

The trade promotion work as well 


HILE the Textile Division was or- 
ganized primarily for the purpose 

of expanding foreign markets and its 
efforts are still exerted mainly in this 
direction, textile merchants and manu- 
facturers are constantly and with in- 
creasing frequency consulting the di- 


The second article under the subtopic “Textiles” will be printed in the issue 
of Nov. 2, and is contributed by Arthur W. Palmer, in charge of the division 
of cotton marketing, Department of Commerce. 
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Kellett, Ernest Edward. A short history of 
the Jews, down to the Roman period. 
280 p. N. Y., L. MacVeagh, 1929. 29-19631 

Kenyon, Doris Margaret. Doris Kenyon’s 
monologues. 150 p. Phila., The Penn 
publishing co., 1929. _ 29-19634 

Larsson, Raymond Ellsworth. 0 city, cities! 
by... 104 p.. N. Y., Payson and Clarke, 
1929, 29-19638 

Lonergan, Thomas Clement. It might have 
been lost! A chroricle from alien source 
of the struggle to preserve the nations 
identity of the A. E. F. 327 p Y 
G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1929. 

Loth, David Goldsmith. Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent. 329 p. N. Y., Brentano’s, 1929. 


29-19630 
Martindale, Cyril Charlie. The mind of the 
missal. 265 p. 


N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1929. 


29-19712 
Merriam, Sidney Augustus. How to trace 
your own ancestry. 16 p. Salem, Mass., 


Printed by Newcomh & Gauss, 1929. 


29-19714 


29-19632 

Moore, John Robert, ed. Representative 
English dramas. 461 p., illus. Boston, 
Ginn and co., 1929. 29-19635 


Muschamp, Edward A. Audacious Audubon, 
the story of a great pioneer, artist, nat- 
uralist & man. 312 p. N. Y., Brentano’s, 
1929. 29-19610 

Newcome, Louis A. Lincoln’s boy spy. 197 
p. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 1929. 

29-19625 

Newman, John Henry, cardinal. Introduc- 
tory studies in Newman, with introduc- 
tion, notes and inductive questions; a 
text-book for use in senior high school 
and college classes, study clubs and read- 
ing circles, by Sister Mary Antonia, with 
foreword by the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan. 217 p. N. Y., Benziger brothers, 
1929. 29-19721 

Nunn, Thomas “Percy. Anthropomorphism 
and physics. (Annual philosophical lec- 
ture, Henriette Hertz trust. British acad- 
emy, 1926. “From the Proceedings of 
the British academy. Volume xiii.”) 33} 
p. London, H. Milford, 1928. 29-19611@ 


Oxford. Unlyersity. Facsimiles of early 
charters in Oxford muniment rooms, by 
the Rev. H. E. Salter. 145 p. Oxford, 
Printed by J. Johnson at the University 
press, 1929. ; 29-19645 

Oxford. University. Bodleian library. A 
concise catalogue of the Hebrew printed 
books in_ the Bodleian library. 816 p. 
Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1929. 

29-19643 

Poe, Edgar Allan. The book of Poe; tales, 
criticism, poems, edited with introduc- 

tions by Addison Hibbard, general in- 

troduction by Hervey Allen. 519 p. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 

1929. 29-19636 


eo 


Roberts, Morris. Henry James’s criticism. 
130 p. Cambridge, Harvard university 
press, 1929. 29-19637 

Russell, Hon. Bertrand Arthur William. 
Mysticism and logic, by... 284 p. N. Y., 
W. W. Norton & co., 1929. 29-19713 

Sanford, A. P., comp. Pageants of our na- 
tion,,selected by... 2 v. N. Y., Dodd, 
Mead & co., 1929. 29-19707 


Seymour, Mrs. Flora Warren. 
the ted man. 421 p. 
Green and co., 1929. 

Snowden, James Henry. Outfitting the 
teacher of religion; a textbook on the 
principles and practice of religious educa- 
tion. 274 p. N. Y., The-Maemilan co., 


1929. 29-1971 
Stutterheim, Willem Frederik. A Javenedp 
period in Sumatran history. 25 p. Sura- 
karta, “De Bliksem”, 1929. 29-19718 
Tschentke, es Louis. Physico-chem- 
ical studieS on the mechanism of the dry- 
ing of linseed oil. (Abstract of thesis 


The story of 
N. Y., Longmans, 
29-19704 


(Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 1929.) 
7 p. Urbana, IIl., 1929. 29-19647 
Van Cleef, Eugene. The story of the 
weather. 274 p., illus. N. Y., The Cen- 
tury co.,. 1929. 29-19611 
Wade, Mrs. Mary Hazelton (Blanchard). 


The boy who dared, the story of William® 
Penn, by Mary Hazelton Wade; illus- 
trated by Alex A. Blum. 238 p., illus. N. 
Y., D. Appleton and co., 1929. 29-19626 
Wheat, Frank Merrill. Advanced biology, 
by ... and Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick. 567 
p., illus. N. Y., American book co., 1929. 
29-19606 
Whitlock, Brand. La Fayette. 2v. N. Y., 
Appleton and co., 1929, 29-19629 
Wolff, Eugene. A shorter anatomy with 
practical applications, with 180 illustra- 
tions. 451 p., illus. London, H. K. Lewis 
29-19613 


& Co., 1928. 





Government Books 
ana Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Keokuk Dam and the Fisheries of the Upper 
Mississippi River—Document No. 1063, 
Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 30 cents. F29-40 

Surface Water Supply of the United States, 
1925—Water-Supply Paper 608. Part 
viii. Western Gulf of Mexico Basins. 
Geological Survey, Department of the In- 
terior. Price, 30 cents. (GS10-346) 

Surface Water Supply of the United States, 
1925--Water-Supply Paper 609. Part ix. 
Colorado River Basin. Geological Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior. Price, 
15 cents. (GS10-347) 

Bulletin of Engineering Information—No, 
45, October 1, 1929. Bureau of Engineer- 
ing, Navy Department. Price, 10 cents. 

(22-26665) 

Digest of the Decisions of the United States 
Court of Claims, from July 1, 1927, to 
October 1, 1929. Cases Involving Refund 
of Taxes. Price, 5 cents. 

Chocolate and Cocoa Products, Confection- 
ery and Chewing Gum, Census of Manu- 
factures: 1927. Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. Price, 5 centé, 

(23-26887) 

Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and 
Reformatories, 1926. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Department of Commerce. Price, 5 
cents. (29-26780) 

Cacti—Circular No. 66, Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 25 cents. Agr. 29-1541 

Problems in Cooperation and Experiences 
of Farmers in Marketing Potatoes—Cir- 
cular No, 87, Department of Agriculture. 
Apply at Department. Agr. 29-1542 

Transplanting Trees and Shrubs—Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1591, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 10 cents, Agr. 29-1543 

Studies on the Fall Army Worm in the Gulf 
Coast District of Texas—Technical Bulle- 


tin No. 188, October, 1929. Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 
Agr. 29-1544 


Hets and Millinery, Census of Manufac- 
tures: 1927. Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

29-26949 

The Prisoner’s Antecedents, Statistics Con- 
cerning the Previous Life of Offenders 
Committed to State and Federal Prisons 
and Reformatories. Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce. Price, 15 
cents, 29-26950 
Manual of First-Order Leveling-—Special 


Publication No, 140. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce. Price, 
80 cents. 29-26952 
The Care of Your Baby—Public Health 
Service, Department of the Treasury, 
Price, 5 cents. 29-26963 
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Extensive Campaiens | 


Bringing White Pine | 


Rust Under Control 





Control of Black Stem Rust | 


Of Wheat Also Being Ac- 
quired, Agricultural Of- 
ficials Told 





Extensive Federal and State cam-| 


paigns are bringing the white pine 
blister rust under control, although this 
disease will eventually spread to some 
extent throughout the white pine area 
of North America, W. A. Taylor, the 
Chief of the Department of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Plant Industry told the Na- 
tional. Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries and Departments of Agricul- 
ture, now meeting in Washington, D. C. 

In speaking of the control of black 
stem rust of wheat and other cereals 
through barberry eradication, Dr. Taylor 
declared that through the joint efforts 
of Federal and State agencies more than 


PusBLIisHED WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATes DAILY 








18,000,000 barberry bushes were re- 
moved without resorting to legal pro- 
ceedings except in eight instances. 
Citrus Canker Reduced 
Although citrus canker is not entirely 
eradicated from the United States, Dr. 
Taylor declared that the very rapid re- 
duction of infected trees and the thor- 
ough going success in preventing epi- 
demics in commercial regions indicate 
the effectiveness and value of this cam- 


paign and support the belief that final | 


and complete eradication of citrus canker 
will be accomplished. 


Dr. Taylor’s address follows in full } 


text: 
/Has Been Here 30 Years 

The blister rust, long known in its 
native range in the Old World, was first 
introduced to North America about 30 
years ago. Early establishment of this 
rust took place in New England and New 
York, and later it found its way into 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the Lake 
States. More recently it has spread into 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Ore- 
gon. It spreads through the medium 
of wind-blown spores, and, while consid- 
erable has been accomplished in delay- 
ing its natural spread, it is recognized 
that it will eventually spread throughout 
the white pine areas of North America. 

The Bureau is cooperating with 17 
States and with Government agencies 
administeroing Federal lands in the con- 
trol of white pine blister rust. Coop- 
eration in this work is maintained with 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and the Lake States in the 
East, and with Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California in the 
West. The cooperative work is con- 
ducted on a dollar-for-dollar basis in so 
far as is practicable. However, in the 
Northeast, State expenditures often ex- 
ceed Federal, while in the West, Federal 
expenses are proportionately larger be- 
cause of the greater Federal responsi- 
bility resulting from extensive Federal 
jJand holdings. 

The object of this work is to secure 
general and prompt control of the white 
pine blister rust.- In this country the 
white pines are.of such basic importance 
to forest devélopment that their protec- 
tion from destruction by blister rust is 
essential. It is impossible to eradicate 
this disease in the United States, but 
it can be effectively controlled locally 
by uprooting all currants and goose- 
berries within infecting distance of the 
pines. 

Control Being Attained 


Under the joint leadership of the Bu- 
reau and the coopezating States, sys- 
tematic control of this disease is being 
accomplished through cooperative ac- 
tivities which include the study of im- 
portant phases of the epidemiology of 
the disease in different regions, the in- 
vestigation of the disease and its be- 
havior, the application of control meas- 
ures to delay its spread into uninfected 
regions, the experimental development 
and improvement of local control meas- 
ures for the different white pine regions 
and the general application of these 
measures in infested regions where white 
pines are important forest and orna- 
mental trees. 

The white pine areas in New England 
and New York are being protected at 
the rate of over 800,000 acres per year. 
The forests in this region contain 8,221,- 
167 acres of white pine of sufficierit 
value to warrant protection. Control of 
the rust has been established on 6,837,- 
385 acres of land by the initial eradica- 
tion of ribes at an average cost of 2] 
cents per acre, Reet 

There are 1,383,782 acres of white: pine 
plus the acreage in the protective zones 
which are still in need of initial- eradica- 
tion of ribes. Following this, re-eradica- 
tion of ribes will be necessary over much 
of the area to maintain control of the 
rust. In the Lake States, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, ribes eradication has 
been performed on 35,734 acres up to 
1928. 

The European cultivated black currant 
is a chief factor in the rapid and long 
distance spread of the rust and its com- 
plete elimination is the most effective 
measure for retarding the spread of the 
disease which is possible of accomplish. 
ment,. The eradication of this introduced 
plant has been completed in Montana. 
Idaho and Oregon, and in most of Wash- 
ington and California. In the East it 
has been eradicated from large areas in 
New England and New York, and to 
some extent in the Lake States, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey. 

Nurserics Are Aided 

Nurseries in infested regions which 
produce white pines for ornamental and 
forestry purposes have been encouragea 
and aided in establishing a ribes-free 
protective zone around their premises t 
insure the production of white pine plant- 
ing stock free from blister rust. In this 
work, good progress has been made in 
several of the cooperating States. 

Considerable investigative and expri- 
mental work has been performed in con- 
nection with the control of white pine 
bister rust. As a result of this work 
unknown facts in the life history of the 
fungus have been worked out; practical! 
mehtods for eradicating ribes have been 
developed; information has been obtained 
on the relative susceptibility of the dif- 
ferent species of pines and ribes to the 
rust; on the life history of ribes species. 
and the effect of forest cover upon their 
growth; on the influence of climatic 
factors on the spread of the rust, and 
on the conditions under which pine in- 
fection takes place and the toxicity of 
chemicals to ribes. 

Also practical tree surgery methods 
have been developed for the treatment of 
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Butter Price Level 
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Representative Summers Urges Additional Funds for 
Roads, Trails and Firebreaks 





A new era in forest conservation is 
at hand, and “tremendous” losses re- 
sulting from fire will in the future be 
checked by roads, trails and firebreaks, 
Representative Summers (Rep.), of 
Walla Walla, Wash., predicted at a re- 
cent luncheon of the American Forestry 
Association in Washington, D. C. 

In reviewing losses resulting from for- 
est fires, Mr. Summers said that “a 
pittance” expended a few years ago on 
roads, trails and firebreaks would have 
prevented damage of more than $10,- 
000,000 resulting from a fire in southern 
California, started by a cigarette. 

At the meeting were the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde; the Assist-. 
ant Secretary of the Interior, Joseph M. 
Dixon; the Government Forester, Ma} 
R. Y. Stuart, and Representatives Sum- 
mers; Colton (Rep.), of Vernal, Utan; 
French (Rep.), of Moseow, Tdeho, a _ma- 
jority member of the House Committee 
on Apovronristions; Leavitt (Rep.), 0! 
treat Falls, Mont., and others interested 
in forestry. The conference followed a 
White House conference with President | 
Hoover at which nationally known av- | 





tion of the waning national forests. 
An authorized summary of Mr. Sum- | 
mers’ address follows in full text: 
More than 100 years ago the British 
hurned the floors aad doors of the White 
House and the Capitol of the United 
States .nd we are still talking about it. 
Within the past four months fires in ovr 
national forests have inflicted damage 
greater than would be the utter destruc- 
tion of these buildings, and we only com- 
plain that the smoke irritates our eyes | 
and obscures the scenery. 


Results of Blaze 
Started by Cigarette 


A cigarette fire in southern California | 
cost $135,000 for suppression. Since | 


rolls of that county $10,000,000. The 
water level in the valley sinks lower 
each year. A vast expanse of orange 
groves and homes are threatened by un- 
quenchable drought. Thirty-five mil- 
lions have been expended in an effort to 
restore and protect the watershed. 

A pittance expended a few years ago 
on roads. trails and firebreaks would 
have saved this irreparable loss. 

Hills and slopes in Missouri and north 
east Kansas have lost their rich top soil! 
and in some instances sheet erosion has | 
gone deep into the subsoil and to solid | 
rock that was once far beneath the sur- 
face. { 
Seventy thousand acres in just onc} 


eastern county, denuded of forests, have} 


been gullied beyond repair. Where 2 

schoolhouse stood 40 years ago yawning 

chasms 100 feet deep are now found. 
These are but little more than typical 


of a national menace that is washing | 


away and depleting our top soil 20 times 
faster than does the growth of all our 
farm crops combined. 

This is the picture of.deforested land. 

Eight hundred thousand acres of forest 
lands have burned within a few months. 
The loss of timber is great, the cost of 
suppression was stupendous but the ero- 
sion that will follow entails a loss that 
cannot be calculated. : 

The Department of the Interior is 


Corn Borer Attacks 





Uninfested Districts 





Japanese Beetle Spreading, | 


Fruit Fly Diminishing, 
Dr. C. L. Marlatt Finds 





The European corn borer and the Jap- 
anese beetle are gradually spreading into 


uninfested districts of the country, al-/| 


though no signs of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly have been found in Florida in 
the past two months, Dr. C. L. Marlatt, 
of the Bureau of Entomology, Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, told the National 
Association of Commissioners, Secre- 
taries and Departments of Agriculture 
meeting in Washington on Oct. 29. 

In 1928, Dr. Marlatt said, there was 

no evidence of great commercial damage 
aused by the corn borer in the New 
ngland States, which was the oldest 
known infested section, but there had 
been considerable damage in the Great 
Lake district. 3 

The infested area of the corn section, 
known as the lower peninsula above Lake 
Erie on the Canadian side, Dr. Marlatt 
stated, caused the appropriation of $10,- 
000,000 by Congress for fighting the 
pest. The sum was largely expended 
for the use of five States. 

The Japanese beetle, Dr. 
states, is gradually spreading to the un- 
infested districts from the great in- 
fested districts of New Jersey and east- 
ern Pennsylvania. : 

The spread of the beetle this year, he 
said, has been fairly moderate, the pest 
having been spread by carriage into iso- 
lated places 40 and 50 miles from the in- 
fested districts. It has been the purpose 
of the plant quarantine and control ad- 
ministration to get control of these iso- 
lated places as well as the main infested 
areas. 

In Florida, Mr. Marlatt said, the work 
carried on by the Federal Government 
and the State government has been to a 
great extent successful in_ eradication 
of the Mediterranean fruit fly. The re- 
sult, he said, is that since July 27, when 
the last fruit fly was found, there had 


Marlatt | 


| seen the light of a new day; that roads, 


i todians of the people’s treasury and their 


| amount of their treasury to protect their 
| forests. 


housed in a great building. The, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will soon occupy un- 
surpassed quarters of stone and steel and 
marble. ; 

Their loss would be a national calamity 
but our forests each year suffer a far 
greater loss. What are we going to do 
about it? I have heard that Nero fiddled 
while Rome burned. With mine own 
ears, I have heard high Government offi- 
cials in the legislative and the executive 
branches of the Government play that 
interesting wind instrument named “econ- 
omy” while the peoples’ great timber 
heritage went up in smoke. 

Man can rebuild marble palaces and 
cities within a short time but only God 
and the ages can rebuild a forest, which 
man permits to burn. 

I have every confidence that we have 


trails, and firebreaks will be provided and 
that the fire slaughter of our forests will 
be checked. 

The legislative and executive branches 
of the Federal Government are cus- 
forests. I am fully persuaded the peo- 
ple want us to expend the necessary 





Farm Prices Above 


Those of Last Year 


Index One Point Lower Than 
In September, Federal Bu- 


reau Finds 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
cottonseed and flaxseed. On Oct. 15, 
prices paid producers for flaxseed reached 
the highest level since July, 1920. 


Changes by Groups Listed 


Changes in the indices of prices of 
farm products, by groups of commodities, 
during the period from Sept. 15 to Oct. 
15 were as follows: Meat animals, cot- 
ton and cottonseed declined 5 points while 
grains showed a decline of 3 points. 
Poultry and poultry products advanced 
16 points. ruits and vegetables. ad- 
vanced 8 points, while dairy products 
showed a seasonal advance of 2 points 
over the Sept. 15 figure. 

On Oct. 15 grain prices were up 12 
points from October, 1928, fruits and 
vegetables were up 54 points, and poultry 
and poultry products were 13 points 
higher. On the other hand meat animal 
prices were 9 points lower than on Oct. 
15, 1928, dairy products were down 2 
points, and cottor and cottonseed, 6 
points. 

Hogs: The decline in the United States 
average farm price of live hogs, which 
began in August, continued from Sept. 
15 to Oct. 15 throughout the. country. 
On Oct. 15, hog prices were about 5 per 
cent lower than a year ago. The past 
month’s price decline of approximately 
5 per cent was due in a large measure to 
the seasonal increase in receipts. Hog 
receipts at 7 primary markets during the 
4-week period ended Oct. 12 were about 
7 per cent larger than in the correspond- 
ing period ended Sept. 14. 

The corn-hog ratio for the United 
States advanced 0.1 points to 9.9 from 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 due to a decline in the 
farm price of corn slightly greater than 
that for hogs. The feeding ratio for 
Iowa advanced 0.2 points to 10.6 during 
the same period. 


Trend in Beef Cattle Downward 


Beef Cattle: The general trend in the 
farm price oi beef cattle has also been 
downward since Afig. 15, the recession 
from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 amounting to 
approximately 3 per cent. On the latter 
date tarm prices of beef cattle were 
about 7 per cent lower than a year ago, 
The price decline during the past month 
has been accompanied by an increase in 
receipts. Receipts of cattle at seven pri- 
mary markets during the fourweek pe- 
riod ended Oct. 12 were about 18 per 
cent larger than in the corresponding pe- 
riod ended Sept. 14. 

Sheep and Lambs. Seasonal increases 
in marketings of sheep and lambs have 
likewise resulted in further declines in 
the farm prices of these meat animals, 
While the United States average farm 
price of sheep was about 3 per cent lower 
on Oct. 15 than a month previous, and 
while lamb prices showed a 1 per cent 
dechine in the same period, the extent of 
these farm price declines varied some- 
what throughout the country. In the case 
of sheep; the farm price declined 5 or 6 
fer cent in all sections except the Far 

est wnere the reduction amounted to 
only 1 per cent. Lamb prices declined 
approximately 9 per cent in the South 
Central division, 1 per cent in the North 
Central States and only a fraction of 1 
per cent in the Far West. These declines 
brought the average farm price of sheep 
to a point approximately 9 per cent lower 
than a year ago, while lamb prices aver- 
aged about 5 per cent below the 1928 
figure for Oct. 15. 

Corn: The farm price of corn showed 
slightly less than the usual seasonal de- 
cline from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. During 
this period the declinc averaged about 
5 per cent for the United States as a 
whole. A 10 per cent farm price reduc- 
tion is shown for the South Atlantic 
States, however, where local marketing 
of the 1929 crop is now under way. 
Changes in the farm price of corn from 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 have been accom- 
panied by an increase in the forecast of 
corn production for 1929 due to favorable 
weather for maturing the oe over the 
greater portion of the United States dur- 





not been a single flv or any infested fruit 
found. , 

Dr. Marlatt said that the Mediterra- 
nean fruit fly in Florida breeds faster 
than the species in Hawaii; that they 
lay from 200 to 300 eggs a day, and 
when work was first started on eradi- 
cation of the pest millions of them 
were infesting the orchards of that State. 

The fruit from the specified eradication 
area of Florida, Dr. Marlatt said, is per- 
mitted to be shipped only to one section 
of the United States, the northeastern 
section; also that the fruit from the sec- 
tion not in the infested district, but which 
comes under the eradication law, can 
be shipped into the more northern States 
as far west as Iowa. The fruit that is 
placed under sterilization, he said, is 
allowed to go into any States north of 
the Tennessee and Georgia line, but no 


ornamental white pines infected with|fruit is allowed to be shipped into the 


blister rust 


extreme southern States, 





ing the latter part of September. The 
Oct. 15 farm price of corn, however, was 
approximately 8.5 per cent higher than 
a year ago. 
Little Change in Wheat 

Wheat: The farm price of wheat on 
Oct. 15 showed little change from that 
of a month previous. Slight advances in 
prices paid farmers in Southern States 
were more than offset by farm-price de- 
clines in the remainder of the country. 
As a result, the United States average 


| price of 111.5 cents per bushel was only 


0.6 cents below the September figure. 
Despite this decline, the Oct. 15 farm 
price of wheat remained about 13 per 
cent larger than a year ago.: The de- 
cline in the United States average farm 


|price of wheat during the period from 


Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 was. accompanied by 
an increase of less than 1 per cent in es- 
timates of 1929 wheat production for this 
country. Heavy marketing, large stocks 

























In October Since War 


Other Dairy Markets Steady, 
With Production Uncer- 


tain, Specialist Declares in 
Radio Address. 


Butter is at its lowest October price 








level since the war, with production as 


yet failing to follow the usual seasonal 
tendency toward a decrease, though 


cheese and concentrated milk trends are 
definitely toward lower levels, the senior 


marketing specialist, L. M. Davis, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture stated in a 
recent radio address delivered over a 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Company and affiliated stations. 

Dairy markets as a whole are steady, 
with heavy stocks on hand, Mr. Davis 
said in his address which follows in full 
text: 

Reports from dairy sections the coun- 
try over indicate not only that Fall is a 
reality, but that some areas are already 
feeling the first touches of Winter. We 
are thus again passing through that sea- 
son when production may be expected to 
show decreases. There is no certainty 
one way or the other, however,.as to 
just how much of a change may occur. 

Fall production is always uncertain, 
ebviously so, if one stops to think that 
it depends entirely upon such influences 
as weather conditions, feed prices, and 
even the dairy markets themselves to 
some extent. In this respect, 1929 is no 
exception. 


Situation Confusing 


Butter production has followed no defi- 
nite trend, weekly reports indicating 
increases in some sections and decreases 
in others as compared with a year ago. 
making for a situation so unusual as to 
be confusing. 

Cheese and concentrated milk are 
showing definite downward tendencies, 
but as you may know, these products 
taken together utilize only about one- 
tenth of our total milk prodyction, while 
butter requires approximately a third. 
An uncertain production outlook, how- 
ever, is not the only influence affecting 
dairy market developments this year, for 
in addition there is the very heavy carry- 
over of all classes of dairy products, to 
which attention was also, called a month 
ago. 

Reserve stocks must always be worked 
into consuming channels before a new 
season rolls around, and when they are 
as heavy as those of this year, naturally 
become a cause for more or less concern 
to persons engaged in storing operations, 


Butter Prices Lower 


Butter markets have been unsettled 
for some time, due to the uncertainty 
of production and the heavy storage sur- 
plus, and while a drop in price levels 
has naturally been a possibility under 
such conditions, the change which ac- 
tually happened was more drastic than 
many traders had anticipated. By the 
end of the week, the true condition will 
be more clearly defined, and in the mean- 
time, it may be assumed that this break 
in the butter market in part reflects the 
depressed condition of the stock market. 

Incidentally, butter prices are now the 
lowest they have been in October since 
the war, except in 1924, when unusually 
heavy Fall production resulted in an 
October average of less than 40 cents. 

Cheese markets have lacked firmness 
for some time, but some of the recent 
unusual price changes apparently repre- 
sented an adjustment between various 
styles, that is, sizes and shapes, rather 
than a general weakness. 


Production Is Lower 


Cheese production reports indicate 
heavy declines, the September estimate 
being 20 per cent below last year, 


nine months of 1929 about 14 per cent 
less than the same portion of 1928.. In 
terms of units with which you are most 
familiar, this amounts to about 50,000,- 
000 pounds or slightly less than half a 
pound per capita. 

Offsetting this drop in production, of 
course, are the umuisually large quanti- 


of this month were about. 10,000,000 
pounds above the average. 


sections small surpluses are going to 
condenseries, but the extent to which 
this is Lappening is not indicated. Sur- 
plus, of course, is the factor which exerts 
a most important influence in the matter 
of prices for city mi'k, and the inevitable 
result of surplus production is a lower 
price to producers. 

Reports from condensed and evap- 
orated milk manufacturers indicate that 
considerable pressure to effect sales is 
still being exerted in that branch of the 
industrv. Selling competition, with 
some drastic price cuts earlier in the 
Fall, left markets unsettled, and there 
has not been a complete recovery as 
yet. 


Volume Seen Gaining 

Canned milk is the one manufactured 
dairy product which seems to be moving 
into consuming channels in greater vol- 
ume than last year, the increase 
September, over a year ago, being 17 
per cent. This condition reflects the 
effort of manufacturers to clear stocks 


making the total decrease for the first | 


ties in, cold storage, which on the first | 


Fluid milk markets are generally re- | 
ported to be firm. It is said that in some | 
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| of regulatory work, Department of Ag- 
| rieulture. | 


| 
| 


in | 


at a time whén there was a tendency | 


for accumulations to pile up. 


Taking dairy ma~kets as a whole, the | 


tone is only about steady. The usual 
seasonal tendency toward decreased pro- 
duction. which lends support to markets 


during the Fall months, is partially off-- 


set this year by the fact that stocks on 
hand are heavy and fully ample. This 


condition accounts very largely for such | 


uneasiness as exists. 





and heavy Argentine wheat shipments | 
Jare other factors which tended to de- 


press wheat prices. 

Potatoes: Prospects for a sntaller po- 
tato crop than anticipated a month ago, 
due to inadequate rainfall in the North- 
west and widespread frost injury, have 


resulted in an advance of about 2 per | 


cent in the United States average price 
of potatoes from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. 
Advances in potato prices during this 
period amounted to aiean 7 per cent in 
Southern States, 4 per cent in North Con- 
tral States and 3 per cent in Far West- 
ern States. These price advances were 
partially offset by a 6 per cent decline in 
the North Atlantic division. As a result 
of the advance in the United States 


average farm price, the Oct. 15 figure| nd nature of any possible quarantine, 
was about 138 per cent above a year ago, @fter all the facts have been determined. | 





| nurpose of the hearing was to ascertain | 


| said: 
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Work of Exterminating Gypsy Moth 
In New Jersey Outlined in Report 








Department of Agriculture Explains How Egg Clusters 
Are Destroyed 





State of New Jersey: Trenton, Oct. 31. 

The probable extermination of the} larvae and 12 pupae were discovered and 
gypsy moth in New Jersey is expected by | killed. 
the State department of agriculture, ac- Aside from the scouting and spraying 
cording to a report issued by the depart-| work, the department inspects all ship- 
ment Oct. 30. ments of nursery stock and other plants 

If the extermination work prove suc-| leaving the gypsy moth area as a pro- 
cessful, the report says, it will be the 
first instance of a major imported insect 
being checked in any large area of the 
United States. 

Only two egg masses in a single colony 
were found during the last year, says | 
the report. The elimination program 
was inaugurated in 1920, the department 
having the cooperation of the United) 


States Plant Quarantine and Control Ad-| New York Work Explained 
ministration. 


During the first year 3,-| . 
003,039 egg masses in 855 colonies were| Lo Izaak Walton League 
State of New York: 


found and destroyed. j 

During the last fiscal year intensive | Albany, Oct. 30. 
scouting was done, continues the report, 
around the five woodland colonies found} is doing to prevent the spread of the 
the preceding year in Somerset County,| gypsy moth into the State: west of New 
but no infestations were discovered. In| York was explained before the annual 
addition, close supervision was main-| convention of the New York State divi- 
tained in the northern half of Hillsbore | sion of the Isaak Walton League by the 
township and all of Bernard and Mend- | 
ham townships as well as certain areas 
in Morris, Randolph and Chester town- | 
ships. No colonies were found in the} 
entire area, which embraces 19,104 acres. 
During the season 128,544 fruit trees, 
25,722 oe2ks and 239,149 other trees were | by the conservation commissioner. The 
examined over an area of 276 miles. | full text of the resolution follows: 

Late in April, just before the scouting | Whereas, since 1923 New York State 
work was finished, two 1928 hatched egg 1 t 
clusters were found in Beachwood pest exclusion campaign that has ever 
Heights, Middlesex County. A recomb- | been undertaken in this country in an 
ing of the district brought to light sev-| effort to control the gypsy moth which 
eral old egg clusters. Burlap bands were | entered the State after crossing the State 
applied to 5,406 trees in the center and|to Massachusetts, and é : 
surrounding the colony and 16 moth Whereas, this pest which ruins for- 


-— shade trees pot — oa ee 
Bill Proposed to Aid and prio 
Idaho Conserve Water 


port says. 


During the coming months it is 
egg masses were found this year. The 
work is under the direction of Harry B. 
Weiss, chief of the Bureau of Statistics 


and Inspection, the report concludes: 





ander Macdonald. 
The statements and suggestions of the 


dollars and prior to 1923 was advancing 
westward across the country at an aver- 
age rate of six miles a year until stopned 
by the barrier zone established by New 
York State, and 
Whereas, the territory east of the 
barrier zone is heavily infested with the 
gypsy moth and constitutes a serious 
menace that threatens not only New 
York State, but the States west of it, and 
Whereas, for the abatement of this 
extremely dangerous condition an inten- 
sive campaign in gypsy moth control on 
a _— extensive scale than is possible 
: . as with the funds now available is imper- 
out congressional intervention, to change atively needed in the heavily infested 


the boundary lines of national forests : 
whenever deemed necessary for protec- | 2rea east of the New York State bor- 
der, therefore be it 


i vate s and for servation | ; 
tion of watersheds and for conservation Seatiend, thet for the protettionof 


of water supply, is made in a bill in- . 5 
troduced Oct. 31 by Representative Smith | the forests and orchards of the entire 
j country, the activities for the control of 


(Rep.), of Twin Falls, Idaho, chairman | sete u 
of the House Committee on Irrigation. | the gypsy moth in western New England 
He said that under existing law no|and in New York State should be im- 
forest. reserve can be created, nor any | mediately enlarged through the United 
additions made to any heretofore cre- aes — of Agriculture, and 
e it further 


ated in the States of Idaho, Oregon, | : 
Washington, Montana, Colorado, or Wy- Resolved, that the congressional dele- 
i gation of this State be requested to as- 


oming except by act of Congress. His | #8tio1 , 3 
bill is designed, he said, to meet the situ- | Sist in procuring an adequate appropri- 
ation in Idaho, where there is overgraz- | ation for this purpose as a conservation 

ing of watersheds, resulting in early | measure of the foremost importance. — 
run-offs of water in the spring, causing| Resolved, that the secretary of Utica 
erosion of land and filling up of reser- | chapter transmit this resolution to the 
voirs. state division officials with -the request 
The full text of his bill follows: |that it be forwarded to national head- 
Be it enacted, etc., that the President, | quarters at Chicago asking the execu- 
tive committee of the national body to 


in his discretion, and upon recommenda- | t I ation 
tion of the National Forest Reservation | interest themselves in this piece of con- 
structive work. 


Commission, authoried by section 4 of 

the act of Mar. 1, 1911 (36 Statute, 961), 
Use of Indian Funds 
To Build Roads Denied 


is hereby authoried to add to any exist- 
ing national forest or public land in the 

New Policy Adopted in Improv- 
ing Reservation Highways 





Measure Would Authorize 
President to Add Forest 
Reserves 








A proposal designed ultimately to re- 
store to the President authority, with- 





State of Idaho which, in the opinion of | 
the Secretary of Agriculture, are chiefly 
valuable for the protection of the flow | 
of any stream or other source of water | 
supply used or to be used for domestic, 
irrigation or power purposes, subject to 
all valid existing claims; provided, that 
upon the addition of any such land to 
a national forest they shall be subject | 
to all laws and regulations effecting | 
national forests. 








No Indian funds are to be used in con- 
structing public roads on Indian reser- 
vations unless the Indians approve of 
such action, the Secretary of Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, advised the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Charles J. 
Rhoads, on Oct. 30. Mr. Wilbur informed 
| the Indian Commissioner that this policy 
should be adopted in connection with the 

. . proposed construction of the Mt. Adams 
A hearing was held before the Plant highway, and also a highway across the 
Quarantine and Control Administration | Navajo Reservation in Arizona and New 
Oct. 31, to determine the advisability of | Mexico. 
extending the quarantine into new terri- ; : . 
tory where the Japanese beetles were | Ur Policy should be in regard to public 
found during the 1929 season. | roads across the Indian reservations. In 

The main point at issue was as to | 8° far as I am concerned, unless you find 
whether the extension of quarantine | Teasons to the contrary, I would like to 
should only be thrown ’round the iso- | 2d0pt the following policy,” Mr. Wilbur 
lated areas where new infestations have | informed Mr. Rhoads. The full text of 
heen found, or whether the quarentine | the policy follows: : 
should be generally extended to include|_ No public roads shall be built across 
all new territory in which infestations | mdian reservations unless the Indians 
were found and adjacent to the territory | approve of their construction, except in 
already under auarantine, it was stated | Such cases as the public interest would 
orally by Dr. W. G. Campbell, director | permit condemnation of property for 


| road purposes. 





Japanese Beetle 
Quarantine Discussed 








Dr. C. L. Marlatt. Chief of the Plant construction of public roads on Indian 
Quarantine and Control Administration, | reservations unless the Indians agree. 
stated that new infestations have been|_ It seems to me that we must treat the 
found at Boston. Mass.; New London,| Indian group as owners of the property 
Willimentic, and Hartford, Conn.; Provi- | With the natural rights of ownership and 
dence, R. I.: Norfolk, Cane Charles, Lyon | deal with them accordingly. This may 
Village, Bellston, Alexandria, Va.; in the | necessitate some changes in the various 
District of Columbia; and at a number | routes proposed but I think will not be 
of points in the States of New York,| a serious handicap. 
Pennsylvania. Delaware, and Maryiand. | — 

The general trend of the testimony at | 
the hesring. Dr. Campbell recalled, was | 
that those in the already quarantined | 
district presented reasons for a general | 
extension of the quarsntine to newly in-! 
fested territory. and those from the ter- | 
ritory where new infestations were found 
this year conténded that an extension of | 
the ouarantine should only be made} 
round the isoleted spots where the bee- 
tles were found, 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, in a published announcement | 
that the hearing was going to be held, | 


1 


“The effect of any extension later au- 
thorized by the Secretary of Agriculture 
on account of the spread indicated will 
be to restrict the movement from the | 
territory brought under regulation of | 
Qi) bara vay ae and orchard products | 
of all kinds; (2) grain and forage crops| §}- i 
of all kinds; (3) nursery, aeasiente| / nal — 
and greenhouse stock, and all  other'| 
plants; and (4) sand, soil, earth, peat, | 
compost, and manure, in accordance with | 
any regulations which may be issued un- | 


der such quarantine.” |i 
Dr. Campbell pointed out that the | 


the facts as presented by representatives | 
of the various sections. He said that the 
Department would determine the extent | 


( YEARLY 


tection to the rest of the State, the re-| 


| planned to rescout the area in which the | 


The work that the State of New York | 


State conservation commissioner, Alex- | 


commissioner are embodied in a resolu- | 


| tion adopted by the Utica Chapter of the | 


Izaak Walton League and made public | partment of Agriculture in cooperation 


has been engaged in the greatest insect | 


“This question has come up as to what | 


That no Indian funds be used for the | 


Highways 
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Great Development — 


Is Shown by Dairy 
Industry in South 


Organization of Young Peo- 
ples Clubs Marks Great 
Era, Federal Husband- 


man States 








The greatly developed dairy indus- 
try in the South, resulting from edu- 
cational work carried on by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in cooperation 
with State agricultural colleges, and ac- 
celerated by sevene of the cotton boll 
weevil, is gradually spreading from an 
industry centering round large cities 
which offer high prices for milk an 
cream to the general farming district. 

This trend in southern dairying was 
reviewed on Oct. 30 by J. H. McLain, 
senior dairy husbandman, in charge, di- 
vision of dairy introduction, Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, in a radio address delivered over 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
affiliated stations. Mr. McLain’s talk 
follows in full text: 

Great Progress Shown | 

A great development in the dairy in- 
dustry has taken place in the southern 
States during the last 25 years. This 
progress in dairying is the result of the 
educational work carried on by the De- 


with State agircultural colleges and 
greatly accelerated by_the ravages of 
the cotton boll weevil. From an industry 
centering around the larger cities, which 
offer high prices for milk and cream, 


|dairying has gradually spread to the 
|general farming districts. Here mar- 


kets in the form of cheese factories, 
creameries, condenseries and milk powder 
plants have sprung up to handle the 
products of farmers who make dairying 
an adjunct to their other line of farming. 

A true index of the character of dairy- 
ing that has spread to the eneral 
farming ,areas of the South is given in 
the following facts: : 

The production of butter in the 13 
southern States has increased from 24,- 
000,000 pounds in 1918 to more than 
100,000,000 pounds in 1928, or from 3 
per cent to nearly 7 per cent of the total - 
quantity of butter produced in the United 
States. . 

Cheese Production Increased 

In 1914 no cheese factories were i 

erating in the 18 southern States. In 


11918 only 2,000,000 pounds of cheese 


were made in this section. In 1928 pro- 
duction was approximately 6,500,000 
pounds. This is a big increase in cheese 
production, but it should not be. inter- 
preted to mean that the South is now 
one of the large cheese-producing sec- 
tions of. the country. The total produc- 
tion of whole-milk American (Cheddar) 


| cheese in the United States in 1928 was 


335,000,000 pounds, so the quantity made 
in the South was only 2.8 per cent of 
the total production of the Nation. 

»In ‘1918 the produetion of condensed 
and’ evaporated milk in the southern 
States was 4,500,000 pounds, or one- 
fourth of 1 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of the United States. In 1928 the 
production Was nearly 83,000,000 pounds, 
or more than 4 per cent of the total 
quantity produced in the United States. 
The first plant built in the South for the 
exclusive purpose of manufacturing con- 
densed and evaporated milk was located 
in Mississippi in 1926. Since then sev- 
eral condenseries have been built in Mis- 
sissippi and other southern States. 

Dairy Clubs Organized 

The enrollment of 13,440 young people 
in dairy club work marks a great era of 
progress for dairying in the South. This 
speaks much not only for present. devel- 
opments, but more for that of the fu- 
ture. The Jersey cow, Red Lady, which 
broke the record for all breeds in the 
South with a butterfat production of 
1,028 pounds in one year, is an index of 
the type of cow that can be raised. 

The South has already taken a very 
important step which will undoubtedly 
result in increased consumption of dairy 
products that of tuberculosis eradication, 
This section is at present leading the 
country in this respect. North Carolina 
is the first State in the Union to be de- 
clared free from tuberculosis according 
to the accredited area plan. 

Quality I: Improved 

Another step leading toward increased 
consumption is the marked improvement 
in the quality of city milk supplies in 
the South during the past decade. Milk 
and cream are han¢led in a more sanitary 
manner, pasteurization has been intro- 
duced in many modern plants, and cool- 
ing and shipping stations have been 
established. 

The consumption of dairy products in 
the South is increasing, an indication of 
this is shown by the fact that in one 
city from 1904 to 1928 the daily per 
capita consumption of milk increased 
from less than one-tenth pint to one-half 
pint, an increase of 500 per cent. 

Many dairymen throughout the South 
follow best practices known to dairy 
science. The object of extension works 
of the Department and colleges is to 
make these practices universal, Changes 
in agriculture involve the habits and 
business methods of the people, conse- 
quently development on a sensible and 
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permanent basis will be a gradual proc- 
ess. 





‘HE importance and permanent value of ‘the 
news in The United States Daily brings in 


many requests for reprints of particular articles. 


We have instituted a plan whereby we can meet 
this demand for quantity reprints at a very nomi- 
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Collections 





Successive Waivers of Time Limit 





Extensions Are Held 
Not to Be Restricted 
Statute of Limitations Is Con- 


strued by Board of 
Tax Appeals 








The Board of Tax Appeals has con- 
strued the revenue acts of 1924 and 1926 
as permitting the execution of as many 
waivers for the statute of limitations as 
the taxpayer and the Commissioner may | 
agree to and find necessary. Conse- 
quently, any extension of time for as- 
sessment and collection into which both 
parties have entered remains valid be- 
cause the acts do not limit the number of 
waivers to a single extension of time. 





THIEL SERVICE COMPANY, ETC. 
Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
‘ No. 19201. 
LAURENCE GRAVES, for the taxpayer; A. 
H. Fast and R. D. Tuomas, for the| 
Commissioner. 


Finding of Facts and Opinion | 


Oct. 30. 1929 


The petitioner is a Missouri corpora- | 
tion with its prwcipal office at Chicago, 
Ill. The petitioner’s return for the year 
1918 was filed with the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue at Chicago, IIl., on June 
16, 1919. : 

On Feb. 9, 1924, the petitioner by A. R. 
Virden, its secretary, executed, and on 
Feb, 12, 1924, filea with the respondent, 
an instrument the material provisions of 
which reac as follows: . 

In pursuance of the provisions of subdivi- 
sion (d) of section 250 of the revenue act 
of 1921, the Thiel Detective Service Company 
of Chicago, Ill., and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, hereby consent to a de- 
termination, assessment, and collection of 
the amount of income, excess-profits, or war- 
profits taxes due under any return made by 
or on behalf of the said Thiel Detective Serv- 
ice Co, for the year 1918 under the revenue 
act of 1921, or under prior income, excess- 
profits, or war-profits tax acts, or under 
section 38 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide revenue, equalize duties, and en- 
courage the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved Aug. 5, 
1909. This waiver is in effect for one year 
from the date it *s signed by the taxpayer. 

On Nov. 28, 1924, the respondent wrote 
the petitioner a letter reading in part 
as follows: 

The Bureau desires to proceed in the regu- 
lar manner to the consideration of any in- 
formation submitted by you. However, the 
statutory period within which the Commis- 
sioner may assess additional taxes for the 
years 1918 and 1919 will expire presently, 


and in order to avoid the necessity of mak- | 


ing an assessment prior to such considera- 
tion, it is requested that you sign and return 
to this office the enclosed forms of waiver 
within ten days frdém the date of this letter. 

In order to protect your interests iti view 
of the tolling of the statute of limitations for 
the making of refunds for the year 1919, it 
is suggested that you file a claim with the 


Collector of Internal Revenue for your dis- | 


trict for any amount of overassessment you 
may think due which should be executed on 
the enclosed Form 843. 


Text of Claim Filed 


With Revenue Collector 


In compliance with the request made in 
the letter just referred to, the petitioner, 
through its president, M. A. Flanagan, 
on Dec. 1, 1924, signed andtransmitted to 
the respondent an instrument bearing the 
same date and reading, so far as is ma- 
terial here, as follows: 

In pursuance of the provisions of existing 
internal revenue laws, the Thiel Detective 
Service Company Inc., a taxpayer, of 5: 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, hereby 
consent to extend the period prescribed by 
law for a determination, assessment, and col- 
lection of the amount of income, excess- 
profits, or war-profits taxes due under any 


return made by or on behalf of said tax- | 


payer for the year 1918 under the revenue 


act of 1924, or under prior income, excess- | 


profits, or war-profits tax acts, or under sec- 
tion 38 of the act entitled “An act to provide 
revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the 
industries of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved Aug. 5, 1909. This 
waiver is in effect from the date it is signed 
by the taxpayer and will remain in effect 
for a period of one year after the expiration 
of the statutory period of limitation within 
which assessments of taxes may be made 
for the year or years mentioned, or the 
statutory period of limitation as extended 
by section 277 (b) of the revenue act of 1924, 
or by any waivers already on file with the 
Bureau, 

The document was received by the re- 
spondent on Dee. 4, 1924. 


signed a document bearing the same date, 
the pertinent provisions of which read 
a> fol'ovrs: 
_ In pursuance of the provisions of existing 
internal revenue laws Thiel Detective Service 
Company, a taxpayer of Chicago, Ill., and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue hereby 
waive the time prescribed by law for making 
any assessment of the amount of income, ex- 
cess-profits, or war-profits taxes due under 
any return made by or on behalf of said 
taxpayer for t'ie year 1918, under existing 
revenue acts, or under prior revenue acts. 
This waiver of the time for making any 
assessment as aforesaid shall remain in effect 
until Dec. 31, 1926, and shall then expire 


except that if a notice of a deficiency in tax | 


is sent to said taxpayer by registered mail 
before said date and (1) no appeal is filed 
therefrom with the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals then said date shall be extended 
60 days, or (2) if an appeal is filed with 
said Board then said date shall be extended 
by ‘the number of days between the date of 
mailing of said notice of deficiency and the 
date of final decision by said Board. 


Seal of Petitioner 
Affixed to Document 
The instrument was transmitted by the 


petitioner to ‘ts attorneys in Washing- 
ton, D. C., by a letter dated Feb. 12, 1926. 


The attorneys returned the instrument to | 


the petitioner on Feb. 13, 1926, with a 
request that the corpcration’s seal be 
affixed thereto. On Feb. 15, 1926, the in- 
strument, with the corporate seal affixed, 
was returned tu the attorneys, who filed 
it with the respondent on Feb. 17, 1926 
Petitioner‘s seal was affixed to the 
document dated Feb. 8, 1926, by Paul J. 
Doyle, its general manager since Jan. 
1, 1921., He alse signed the letters dated 


Feb. 12, 1926, and Feb. 15, 1926, trans- | 


mitting the instrument to petitioner’s at- 
torneys. Doyle did not know on Feb. 
12, 1926, when transmitting the document 
to the attorneys that the statute of limi- 
tations for the assessment of taxes 


against the petitioner for the year 1918 | 


had expired. 

The petitioner’s return for the year 
1919 was filed with the Collector of In- 
trenal Revenue at Chicago, II]., on Feb. 
10, 1920. 

On Nov. 19, 1924, the petitioner b, 


Je. On Feb. 8, 
$926, the petitioner, by its president, | 


For Collecting Tax Foun 


> 





1924, it filed with the respondent, an 
| instrument of which the following is the 
material provision: 

In pursuance of the provisions of exist- 
ing internal revenue laws, The Thiel De- 
tective Service Company, Inc., a taxpayer, 
of Chicago, Ill., and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue hereby consent to extend 
| the period prescribed by law for a determi- 
}nation, assessment and collection of the 
|amount of income, excess profits, or war 
| profits taxes due under any return made by | 
or on behalf of said taxpayer for the year | 
|1919 under the revenue act of 1924, or un- | 
der prior income, excess profits or war | 
profits tax acts, or under section 38 of the | 
act entitled “an act to provide revenue, | 
equalize duties, and encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved Aug. 5, 1909. This 
waiver is in effect from the date it is 
signed by the taxpayer and will remain in 
effect for a period of one year after the ex- 
piration of the statutory period of limita- 
tion within which assessments of taxes may 
be made for the year or years mentioned, 
or the statutory period of limitation as ex- 
tended by section 277(b) of the revenue 
act of 1924, or by any waivers already on 








| file with the Bureau. 


On Dec. 1, 1924, the petitioner’s presi- 
cent, pursuant to the request made by 
the respondent in his letter of Nov. 28, 


|1924, executed on behalf of the peti- 


tioner and transmitted by letter to the 
respondent an instrument reading in part 
as follows: 


In pursuance of the provisions of exist- 
ing internal revenue laws, The Thiel De- 
tective Service Co., Inc., a taxpayer, of 53 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., and the | 
Commisisoner of Internal Revenue hereby 
consent to extend the period prescribed by 
law for a determination, assessment and 
collection of the amount of income, excess 
profits, or war profits taxes due under any 
return made by or on behalf of said tax- 
payer for the year 1919 under the revenue 
act of 1924, or under prior income, excess 
profits, or war profits tax acts. or under 
section 38 of the act entitled “an act to 
provide’ revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved 
Aug. 5, 1909. The waiver is in effect from 
the date it is signed by the taxpayer and 
will remain in effect for a period of one 
year after the expiration of the statutory 
period of limitation within which assess- 
ments of taxes may be made for the year 
or years mentioned, or the statutory period 
of limitation as extended by section 277(b) 
of the revenue act of 1924, or by any waiv- 
ers alreadv on file with the Bureau. 

The document was received by the re- 
spondent on Dec. 4, 1924. All of the 
aforementioned so-called waivers now 
bear the Commissioner’s signature. 


| No Assessments Made 
For Taxes Mentioned 


Paul J. Doyle had charge of, and su- 
| pervision over, the handling of petition- 
}er’s tax matters for the years 1918, 1919 
jand 1920. At the time the respondent’s 
ietter dated Nov. 28, 1924, was received 
by the petitioner and instruments re- 
|quested therein by the former were exe- 
jcuted by the latter, Doyle was absent 
| from his office on account of illness. He 
never gave any consideration to the re- 
|quest made in the letter. Nor did he 
|personally investigate the limitations 
| question involved in connection with the 


[execution of the instruments bearing | 1s Declared Not Proved 


dates of Feb. 12, 1924; Nov. 19, 1924, and 
Feb. 8, 1926. He referred such ques- 


| tions to petitioner’s attorneys for advice | 
All of | 
| Printing Co., 


|as to the action to be taken. 
|the instruments filed with the respon- 


> 
its president executed, and on Nov. 25, Agreements Sign 


ste ener and the taxpayer were 


| here. 


| Exception to Statute 





ed : 
Within Legal Period 


Construction of Law in Favor 
Of Government Said 
To Be Required 








provisions of section 506(a) of the 
1928 act amending section 278(c) of | 
the 1926 act by providing that the addi- 
tional period agreed upon for making 
an assessment “may be extended by 
subsequent agreements in writing made 
before the expiration of the period pre- 
viously agreed upon,” and argues that 
this provision denotes a change in the | 
law. With this view we cannot agree. | 
It is our opinion that section 506(a) of 
the 1928 act is merely declaratory of | 
the law as it had theretofore been uni- | 
formly construed. 

The validity of the consent agree- 
ment executed on Feb. 8, 1926, for the 
year 1918, is also being questioned on 
on the ground that it was not entered 
into prior to the expiration of the five- 
year period allowed by the statute for | 
assessment as extended by the consent | 
agreement dated December 1, 1924. The | 
facts as to this consent agreement, 
briefly stated, are these. On Feb. 8, 1926, | 
the petitioner executed, and four days 
later forwarded to its attorneys in Wash- | 
ington, D. C., for filing with the re- 
spondent, an instrument to further ex- 
tend the time for assessment of 1918 | 
taxes to Dec. 31, 1926. The attorneys 
returned the document to the petitioner 
on Feb. 13, 1926, with the request that | 
its corporate seal be affixed thereto. The 
paper, with the seal affixed, was returned | 
to the attorneys on Feb. 15, 1926, and | 
was filed by them with the respondent 
on Feb. 17, 1926. The correspondence 
with the attorneys was handled by Paul | 
J. Boyle, petitioner’s general manager, | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


who did not know at the time the con- | 
sent agreement was first mailed to the 
attorneys that the limitation period for | 
the assessment of taxes for the year 1918 
had expired. 

Petitioner’s counsel contends that the 
decision of the question is controlled by 
Joy Floral Co. v. Commissioner, 29 Fed. 
(2d) 865, reversing -7 B. T. A. 800. The 
facts in the Joy Floral Co. case clearly 
show. as we pointed out in Frank E.| 
Harris Co., 15 B. T. A. 469, that the | 


actig under a mistake of fact. The evi- 

| dence does not disclose such a situation | 
The waiver was executed and} 
filed by the petitioner and accepted by 
the Commisioner and in our opinion is 
valid, notwithstanding the fact “that it | 
was executed and filed after the extended 
statutory period for assessment had ex- 
pired. See Wells Brothers Co. of Illinois | 
et al., 15 B. T. A. 79; Frank E. Harris | 
Co., 15 B. T. A. 469; Panther Rubber | 
Manufacturing Co., 17 B. T. A. 310; | 
Everett B. Moore, 17 B. T. A. 314; Mer- 
chants Transfer & Storage Co., 17 B. 
'T. A. 290. 





The contention being made that the 
consent executed on Feb. 8, 1926, is void | 
for lack of consideration is without merit. | 
Joy Floral Co., 7 B. T. A. 800; Pictorial | 
12 B. T. A. 1407; Wells ; 


cent except the two executed on Dec. 1,/ Brothers Co. of Illinois et al., supra; | 


| 1924, were transmitted by Doyle to pe- 
titioner’s attorneys for filing. 
struments executed on Dec. 1, 1924, were 
| mailed direct to the respondent by peti- 
| tioner’s president. No action was ever 
| taken by the petitioner to cancel the in- 
struments executed on Dec. 1, 1924. 
The notice of deficiency from which 
this appeal was taken was mailed to the 
retitioner on June 10, 1926. The peti- 
tion was filed on Aug. 9, 1926. No as- 


sessments have been made for the taxes | 


asserted in the deficiency letter. 
Opinion. 

_ ARUNDELL.—Petitioner’s first, conten- 
tion is that the revenue acts of 1924 and 
i926 permit the Commissioner and a tax- 
payer to enter into but one consent agree- 
ment extending the period within which 
2 tax may be assessed beyond the statu- 


called waivers are without legal effect. 
Section 278(c) of the revenue acts of 
1924 and 1926 provides: 

Where both the Commissioner and the 
taxpayer have consented in writing to the 
assessment of the tax after the time pre- 
scribed in section 277 for its assessment 
the tax may be assessed at any time prior 
to the expiretion of the period agreed upon. 

Counsel argues that when reading the 
above quoted provision with section 277 
of the same acts, which section allows the 
Commissioner five years within which to 
assess taxes for the taxable years, a 
second consent agreement would not be 
|an extension of the five-year period pre- 
scribed by the statute, but of such period. 
plus the period agreed upon in the first 
consent, and therefore void because no* 
authorized by the statute. 

Statutes of limitation barring the right 
of the United States to collect taxes must 
| be strictly construed in favor of the Gov- 
}ernment. E, I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 
| v. Davis, 264 U. S. 456, and Bowers v. New 
| York and Albany Lighterage Co., 273 U. 
| &: 346. In Loewer Realty Co. v, Ander- 
son, 31 Fed. (2) 268, certiorari denied 
Oct. 14, 1929, the court, in construing the 

provisions of section 278(d) of the 1926 
act, said that the words “statutory period 
| of limitation applicable thereto” appear- 

ing in said section, were intended to in- 


clude both the five-year period allowed | 


| by the statute within which to make as- 
sessments, and such period, plus any ad- 
ditional time agreed to in a consent 
; agreement, each period being a statutory 
| period, since the act provides for them 


both, 


Contention of Change 
In Law Is Denied 


The language of section 278(c) does 
| not specifically place any limitation on 


an assessment of taxes after the five- 
year period provided in section 277. The 
section merely provides that where a 
| written consent has been entered into 
agreeing to an assessment “after the 
-ime prescribed in section 277” the tax 
may be assessed at any time within the 
period agreed upen, without any mani- 
fest intention on the part of Congress 
to limit the number of consents to one. 

Counsel calls our attention to the 


pe- | Loewer Realty Co., supra. 
The in- |} 


| to prove the exception to the* statute in 
| 


tory period, and that second and later so- | 


the number of times the Commissioner 
and a taxpayer may consent in writing to | 


The final claim of the petitioner as to | 
| the year 1918 is that the respondent, by 
| not showing when the consent dated Feb. 
8, 1926, was signed by him, has failed 


section 278(a) of the 1926 act. This 
}argument has heretofore been decided 
contrary to the petitioner’s claim. Pan- 
tages Theater Co., 17 B. T. A. 82, and 
| cases cited. 
As to the year 1919 the petitioner con- 
| tends that the consent agreement exe- 
| cuted on Dec. 1, 1924, extending the pe- 
|riod of assessment one year after the 
expiration of the consent signed on Nov. 
19, 1924, was obtained through inaccu- 
rate statements made in the respond- 
j}ent’s letter of Nov. 28, 1924, concerning 
the expiration of the period for assess- 
ment, and for that reason it is invalid. 
It is difficult to see how the statements 
made in the respondent’s letter of Nov. 
28, 1924, concerning the expiration of 
the period for assessment, and for that 
reason it is invalid. | 
It is difficult to see how the statements 
made in the respondent’s letter could 
| have misled the petitioner. Both con- 
| sents were signed by the petitioner’s 
president, who must have known at the 
time he signed the second consent that 
| he had executed a similar one for the 
same year about two weeks previously, 
jand intended, as its terms clearly pro- 
| Vide, that the second one should extend | 
the period for assessment designated in 
the first one. No action was ever taken 
| by the petitioner to cancel the Dec. 1, 
| 1924, consent agreement. 








Consent Agreement 
Is Declared Effective 


| It appears from the statement attached | 
to the deficiency letter that the merits | 
| of the petitioner’s tax liability for the tax- 
able years were discussed with a repre- 
sentative of the respondent on May 17. 
1926. Neither the original petition filed 
on Aug. 1, 1926, nor the first amended 
petition filed four days later, questioned | 
the effectiveness of the consent agree- | 
ment. It was not until Feb. 7, 1929, 
when the second amended petition was 
filed, that the limitations issue was 
| raised. The respondent has at all times 
proceeded under the assumption that the 
petitioner regarded the second consent 


|}ment executed on Dec. 1, 1924, is valid | 
and effective. See Maple Coal Co., 10 
B. T. A. 1336; Loewer Realty Co., supra; 
Liberty Baking Co. v. Heiner, decided 
by the U. S. D. C. for the W. D. of Pa., 
May 11, 1929, C. C. H. D-9228, | 

The returns of the petitioner for the 
respective taxable years were filed on 
June 16, 1919, and on Feb. 10, 1920. The 
several consent agreements extended the 
time for assessment of taxes for the 
year 1918 to Dec. 31, 1926, and for the | 
year 1919 to Feb. 10, 1927. The deti- 
ciency letter was mailed on June 10, 
1926, a date within the time allowed by 
the statute. as extended by the consents. 
It follows, therefore, that assessment of 
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Commissioner. 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


internal Revenue. 








Index and Digest 
d to Be Valid Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can he cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 





Statute of Limitations—Waivers—Statutory Restrictions on Number of 


Where a taxpayer and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue entered into 
an agreement by which the time was extended for the assessment and col- 
lection of certain taxes, and, before that time as extended had expired, 
another agreement was entered into by the parties, each agreement having 
been properly executed, and assessment and collection accomplished before 
the latter waiver-had expired, the assessment and collection was valid be- 
cause the operative statutes did not limit or restrict the number of waivers 
that could be executed, and without specific reference the statutes of limita- 
tion must be construed in favor of the Government.—Thiel Service Co. v. 
(B. T, A.)—IV U. S. Daily 2166, Nov. 1, 1929. 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 



















will be cited or relied upon by any 


Two Taxpayers Are Granted Adjustments 
For Overassessment of Income Levies 





Bureau of Internal Revenue Authorizes Refund to McCord 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago 





The Commissioner of Internal Rev-| 
enue, Robert H. Lucas, announced Oct.| inventory for 1918. 


31 that he had authorized refunds on 
account of overassessment of taxes to be 


made to the McCord Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago, Ill, and Mrs. 
Maria de Los Reyes D. de Francis, of 
Los Angeles, Calif. Following is the 
full text of the announcement: 
McCord Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Overassessments of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
are determined as follows: 1917, $48,- 


548.88; 1918, $11,057.53; 1919, or 1928 | 


A hearing was held Mar. 21, 1928. 
The overassessments are caused by the 
following adjustments: 

The entire overassessmént for 1917 and 


| $3,543.55 of the overassessment for 1918 


are caused by the determination of the 
tax liability on a consolidated basis 
since it is determined that substantially 
all of the capital stock of certain other 
corporations was owned or controlled di- 
rectly by the taxpayer or through closely 
affiliated interests and that such other 
corporations were engaged in closely re- 
lated businesses. Sections 1331, revenue 
act of 1921, and 240, revenue act of 1918; 
San Francisco Lumber Company v. Com- 
missioner 10 3. T. A. 1242; appeals of 
Farmers Fuel Company 1 B. T. A. 1058; 
Huntington and Clearfield Telephone 
Company 1 B. T. A. 731. 

The balance of the overassessment for 
1918 in the amount of $7,513.98 and 
$1,366.25 of the overassessment for 1919 
are caused by the allowance of additional 
credits for income and war profits taxes 
paid during such years to a foreign 
country on income derived from such 
foreign source. Section 238, revenue act 
of 1918; articles 381 to 384, inclusive, 
regulations 45; Mead Cycle Company v. 
Commissioner 10 B. T. A. 887. 

Of the overassessment for 1919 the 
amount of $11,714.07 is caused by an 
increase to the reported inventory value 
as of Jan. 1, 1919. After extensive and 
thorough examinations of the taxpayer’s 
records it is determined that the re- 
ported valuation was materially under- 
stated. Accordingly, the reported valua- 
tion is revised and the same valuation is 





Selections Aas Made 
For Postmasterships 





President Sends Nominations to 
Senate for Confirmation 





President Hoover on Oct. 31 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation a list of 
nominations of postmasters as follows: 
California: 

Bolinas, Joseph G. Petar. 

Florida: 
Dunedin, Ralph F. Blatchley; Fort Myers, 
John E. Brecht. 

Georgia: 

Ailey, George B. McIntyre; Augusta, Ed- 

ward R. Johnson; Menlo, Olene Watson; 

Nahunta; Janice M. Royster; Wrights- 

ville, Robert B. Bryan. 

Illinois: 
Lanark, Mille Flickinger; Eola, Elizabeth 
B. Wetmore. 

Iowa: 

Dunkerton, Ellsworth Fry; Ellsworth, Ab- 

ner Reynolds; Northwood, Wayland R. 

Christiansen, 

Kansas: 

Wilson, Edward Buehler. 
Kentucky: 

Trenton, Charles E. Balee. 
Louisiana: 

Belcher, Mildred M. Gleason; Ida, Wil- 

liam C. Reynolds; Opelousas, Bernard B. 

Franques. 
Massachusett: 

Ashby, Arthur E., Sears. 
Minnesota: 

Lake Elmo, Frank A. Schneider. 


| Mississippi: 


Shubuta, Mattie B. Patton; Walnut Grove, 
Cecil D. Chadwick. 
Missouri: 
Gray Summit, Rudolph J. Renneberg. 
Nebraska: 
Mead, Esther A. Carlson; Minatare, Gor- 
don H. Cary. 
New Mexico: 
Nara Visa, Bertha R, Yessler. 
New York: 
Johnson City, Charles E. Watson; Larch- 
mont, Roy C. Clark, 
North Carolina: 
Enka, Byron J. Luther. 
Oklahoma: 
Commerce, Edward Pennington. 
Pennsylvania: 
Esterly, William S. Levan; Scranton, Ezra 
H. Ripple ‘r. 
South Carolina: 
Lamar, Foster P. Lee. 


ad : ; Tennessee: 
| agreement binding according to its Iron City, Edna R. La Fan. 
|terms. In our opinion the consent agree- | Utah: 


Orangeville; Erastus R. Curtis. 
West Virginia: 
Flemington, Walter A. Sherwood; Nitro, 
Otto E. Kessler. 
Wisconsin: 
Minong, Almer E. Adams, 


| Wyoming: 


Basin, Herbert E. Wise, 

Illinois: 
Hollywood, Carl H. Holtz; Schiller Park, 
William J. Ohlhaber. 


Michigan: 

Martin, Freeman G. Hall; Newberrv, 
Florence E, Young. 

Minnesota: 

Alberta, Louis M. Larson; Minneapolis, 
Arthur J. Schunk; Thief River Falls, 


Tollef P. Anderson. 
New Jersey: 








the deficiencies is not barred by the stat- 
ute of limitations. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 


Basking Ridge, William L. Scheuerman. 
Tennessee: 

Cumberland Gap, Horton Fuson. 
Utah: 

Kenilworth, Etta Moffitt. 








used as was employed for the closing 
Articles 1581 to 
1584, inclusive, regulations 45, as 
amended by treasury decision 3296 (C. 
B. I-1, p. 40). Appeal of Thomas Shoe 
Company 1 B. T. A. 124. 

The exclusion of the amounts of cer- 
tain income :rroneously reported in the 
return causes $11,812.73 of the over- 
assessment for 1919. A field examination 
of the taxpayer’s accounting records dis- 
closed that the taxpayer arbitrarily ac- 
crued certain amounts as income which 
in fact did not constitute income and 
which it never received. Accordingly, 


{such amounts are eliminated. 


Of the overassessment for 1919 the 
amount of $6,880.55 is caused by the ex- 
clusion from the reported income of an 
amount awarded the taxpayer by the 
Federal Government. for amortization of 
war contracts since such amount has 
been deducted from the cost of the as- 
sets upon which an allowance for amorti- 
zation is allowed. Frost Manufacturing 
Company v. Commissioner 13 B. T. A. 


The allowance of a deduction for 
amortization of facilities acquired, in- 
stalled or erected for the production of 
articles contributing to the prosecution 
of the World War causes $3,358.55 of 
the overassessment for 1919. In deter- 
mining the amount of the deduction al- 
lowed extensive field investigations have 
been made by Bureau engineers and con- 
ferences were held in the Bureau during 
which careful consideration was given to 
all relevant facts and circumstances. The 
allowance made is reasonable as author- 
ized by section 234 (a) (8), revenue act 
of 1918 and the regulations thereunder 
promulgated. 

The balance of the overassessment for 
1919 amounting to $307.66 is caused by 
the allowance of deductions for certain 
ordinary and necessary business expenses 
incurred during that year but errone- 
ously not claimed as deductions in the 
return filed. Section 234 (a) (1), rev- 
enue act of 1918; articles 101 and 561, 
Regulations 45. 

Mrs. Maria de Los Reyes D. de Francis, 
Los Angeles, Calif. An overassessment 
of income tax in favor of the taxpayer 
is determined as follows: 1923, $426,- 
911.27. 

The entire overassessment is caused by 
the elimination of certain amounts of 
the income from contracts erroneously 
added to the returned gross income in a 
prior audit of the case as the result of 
which a deficiency in tax and interest 
was assessed under the provisions of sec- 
tion 274, revenue act of 1926, since after 
a supplemental field examination and 
careful consideration of all of the rel- 
evant facts and circumstances, it is de- 
termined that, under the taxpayer’s 
method of accounting, such income should 
be reported in subsequent years when 
actually received.* Revision is made ac- 
cordingly. Sections 212 (a) and (b), 
revenue act of 1921; articles 24 and 51, 
Regulations 62. 

The foregoing adjustments are in ac- 
cordance with a confession of error and 
consent to judgment authorized by the 
Attorney General and approved by the 
court in a suit instituted by the taxpaye- 
in the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of California, *Cen- 
tral Division, for the recovery of taxes 
and interest in an amount in excess of 
the above indicated overassessment. 





Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 











Title 9—Appropriations 

H. R. 4849. Mr. Britten, Ill. Authorizing 
appropriation of $1,200 to present to the 
Chilean national observatory, through the 
Secretary of the Navy, in the name of the 
United States Naval Observatory, a bronze 
bust of the late Lt. James Melville Gilliss, 
U. S. N.; Library. 

H. R. 4848. Mr. Green, Fla. To appro- 
priate $168,750 for erection of headstones 
on graves of certain soldiers who serves 
in the Confederate Army; Appropriations. 


Title 10O—Army 


H. R, 4852. Mr. Dallinger, Mass. For pro- 
motion of officers, warrant officers and en- 
listed men of the Army in certain cases, 
who have been wounded and decorated for 
bravery in the Spanish War, Boxer upris- 
ing, Philippine campaign, punitive expedi- 
tion to Mexico or on Mexican border 1914-16, 
or in World War, etc.; Military Affairs. 

S. 1973. «Mr. Tydings. To amend section 
4 (a) of Public Statute No. 952, Seventieth 
Congress, entitled “An act to enable the 
mothers and widows of the deceased 
soldiers, sailors and marines of the Ameri- 
can forces now interred in the cemeteries 
of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these 
cemeteries: Military Affairs. 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public 


Health Service) 

H. R. 4850. Mr. Britten, Ill. To equalize 
allowances for quarters and‘subsistence be- 
tween enlisted men of the Army, Navy and 
Marine corps by providing that hereafter 
men of the naval service entitled to such 
allowances shall continue to Yeceive then 
while absent from permanent duty station< 
in a pay status, if not in fact meantime 
subsisting at Government exnense; Library 


Title 39—The Postal Service 
H. R, 4853. Mr. Simmons, Nebr. Amend- 








Competing Device Held Not to Inf ringe 
Patent for Hand Fire Extinguisher 





Court Interprets Specification as Irrcluding Mixing Cham- 
_ ber, Although Not Stated 





The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Third Circuit has ruled that the 
Laurel patent for a hand fire-ex- 
tinguishing apparatus is mot in- 
fringed by an apparatus used for the 
same purpose which is not con- 
structed with a mixing chamber ' 
within the device. 

The ruling was issued in the case 
of Foamite-Childs Corporation v. 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company. 
Publication of the full text of the 
opinion by Judge Davis was begun 
in the issue of Oct. 31 and proceeds 
as follows: 

Such are the proofs as to when and 
how the plaintiff company and its pred 
ecessors came to make foam extin- 
guishers, There is no proof as to the 
source from which the defendant com- 
pany obtained its knowledge, but as it 
was, during all the years the other com- 
pany was selling foam extinguishers, it- 
self selling soda and acid extinguishers 
in competition; and as the proofs here 
tofore quoted constrained it to confess 
that extinguisher was completely super- 
seded by the foam extinguisher, it is 
quite clear that by 1922 it has become 
apparent to it thaf it must enter the 


| foam field if it was to compete in hand 


extinguishers. 

Accordingly, we find it entering such 
field in 1922, two years before the expira- 
tion of the Laurent patent. 

On May 9, 1974, the plaintiff began 
this suit against the defendant charging 
infringement of that patent. As it ex- 
pired June 25, 1924, the suit is now 
limited to an accounting. 


Original Claim Embodied 
One Generic Principle 


Turning, then, to Laurent’s patent, we 
note that it is for an apparatus, or as 
it states, for a “hand fire extinguishing 
apparatus.” The generic form of such 
invented apparatus Laurent thus de- 
scribes: “This invention has for its ob- 
ject to provide a hand fire extinguishing 
apparatus of the kind in which two or 
more liquids, arranged separately in a 
common container, are caused to mingle 
in the case of fire so that they generate 
gases (carbonié acid) which expel the 
liquids ina powerful jet.” 

He then refers to some defects of pre- 
vious apparatus and adds, “The defects 
are obviated by means of the present 
invention, owing to the fact that it 
sprays foam instead of liquid”; and 
pointing out how such foam is produced 
says: “The formation of the foam is 
produced by adding to one of the liquids 
(or both of them) any appropriate 
viscous foam-forming substance. 

There are many such substances, but 
the most advantageous is extract of 
liquorice root (succus liquiritae). It 
will here be noted that such generic in- 
vention and the elements thereef above 
disclosed are embodied in a generic claim 
as follows: 

“A fire-extinguishing apparatus, com- 
prising a receptacle containing separated 
gas-producing — fire-extinguishing — sub- 
stances and a foam-producing substance 
which-causes the substances to produce 
a gas-filled foam simultaneously with 
the evolution of gases.” 

It will also be noted that the several 
elements of such quoted generic dis- 
closure and the several elements of the 
quoted generic claim, are shown in 
figure four, which he describes as being 
one where ‘“‘the vessel b is divided into 
two compartments by means of a verti- 
cal partition 1; one of these compart- 
ments serving for the reception of the 
vessel a containing the acid, while the 
other is charged with a soda _ solution.” 

In addition to this generic, inclusive, 
description, figure and claim, Laurent 
showed in his specifiation by figure 1 
the possible usé of his generic invention 
when, as noted: in claim 5, it comprises 
the additional element “of a receptacle 
having a . mixing chamber.” 

Having then in the same patent a 
generic claim in which the element of a 
mixing chamber does not appear and a 
specific claim in which it does appear, 
what is the applicable law of patent 
construction ? 


Exclusive Ownership 


Theory He!d Applicable 


Manifestly, the principle applicable to 
the construction of all contracts, viz., to 
give effect to every part of the contract, 
for the claims granted in a patent are 
but the sovereign’s contract of exclusive 
ownership in consideration of a pat- 
entee’s disclosure. 

In General Electric v. Freeman, 191 
Fed. 168, this court said: 

“There is nothing in the prior art that 
compels the restriction of the broad ele- 
ment of claim j, viz., ‘interior retaining 
means,’ to the specific element of claim 
2, viz., ‘a yoke. secured in the crown of 
the cap, and provided with arms extend- 
ing within the ‘interior of the cap.’ 

“Under such conditions, following our 
previous decision in Ryder v. Schlichter, 
126 Fed. 487, 61 C. C. A. 469, we give 
effect to all parts of the patent by en- 
forcing a construction that makes both 
generic and specific claims effective.” 

And in the Cash Register case, 53 Fed. 
867, in words {that have become horn 
book patent law, it was said: 

“There is nothing upon this record 
which would warrant us in attributing 
to the patentee the folly of having pre- 
sented, and to: the patent office of the 
improvidence of having allowed, two 
claims for the same thing. The distinc- 
tion between them must be maintained 
that both may be given effect. . . This 
claim, as we read it, is, distinctly ex- 
clusively and broadly, for a mew combi- 
nation; and we’ know of no authority ‘or 


ing the law respecting rates of postage on 
semiweekly newspapers; Post Offices. 

§, 1974. Mr. Harris. To provide for holi- 
day mail service in certain cases on rura 
free delivery routes; Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 4 


Title 43——Publie Lands 


H. R. 4854. Mr. Smith, Idaho. Authoriz- 
ing the President to add to any existing 
national forest all public lands in Idaho 
found chiefly valuable for protection of 
waterflow for domestic, irrigation or powe) 
purposes, ete.; Public Lands. 


Title 47 — Telegraphs, Tele 
phones, and Radiotele. 


graphs 

H. R. 4355. Mr. Smith, Idaho. To amend 
the act of 1909 penalizing at $1,000 fine, or 
3 years’ imprisonment, or both, those wie 
willfully or maliciously injure or destroy 
works, property or material of any trans 
mission, telegraph, telephone, or ceble line 
or system owned by the United States or 
so obstructs communication or transmission 
thereon; Juditiary, 


principle of law which, so reading it, 
would warrant us in converting it, by 
construction, into a claim for details 
merely.”” : 

As showing the cénsistent ‘and per- 
sistent application in this circuit of this 
rule of construction, reference is made 
to 17 Fed. (2) 745; 126 ed. 487; 190 
Fed. 34; 207 Fed, 97; 2832 Fed. 714. 

Finding, then, that Laurent disclosed a 
specific apparatus whose general con- 
tainer had a mixing chamber, and was 
granted therefor claim 5 which had this 
limitation of “a mixing chamber;” and 
that his claim 1 was broader, in that it 
had no limitation of “a mixing chambu,” 
it is clear that the element of a mixin: 
chamber of claim 5 cannot be injec 
into claim 1 by judicial interpretation. 

Claim 1 is self-explanatory. There is 
no uncertainty in its words. There is 
no call for interpretation. Its clear 
words are a law unto themselves. In 88 
Fed. 500, affirmed by this court in 90 
Fed. 724, it was urged that the plain 
terms of a self-explanatory claim should 
by judicial interpretation be so inter- 
preted as to broaden it. 


Claim Is Interpreted 
To Mean What It Said 


It was there said, and we think the 
language is equally applicable where a 
claim, clear in its language, is sought 
to be marrowed by adding a limitation 
by interpretation: “When a claim, read 
in its common, ordinary meaning, is ex- 
plicit and clear—when there is no appar- 
rent uncertainty—there is no room for 
construction. Rich v. Close, Fed. Cas, 
No. 11757. * * * A court discharges its 
duty amd exhausts its power when it 
ascertains and declares what was 
claimed.”” 

Applying claim 1 as it reads, and not 
‘as limited to having a mixing chamber, 
it is clear that both the plaintiff’s Foam- 
ite and the defendant’s phomene hand 
extinguishers are aptly described by 
claim 1, in that they both have the re- 
cited elements thereof, to wit, 1, “a fire- 
extinguishing apparatus;’’ 2, “comprising 
a receptacle;” 3, “contaiming separated 
gas-producing fire-extinguishing  sub- 
stance and a foam-producing substance;” 
4, “which causes the substances to pro- 
duce a gas-filled foam simultaneously 
with the evolution of gases.” 
ing and applying the claim, infringement 
follows. ; 

As the court below based its decisio 
on noninfringement, it was not called on 
to pass on the validity of the patent. 

On that question we have the prima 
facies of the grant of the patent and the 
reversal by the Patent Office of its own 
previous holding that because, as stated 
in substance by the court below, “no in- 
vention was required to use the bubble- 
producing emulsion of Gates in the old 
soda and acid apparatus,’’ the appara- 
tus involved no invention. 

Originally, Laurent sought to have 
granted the broad claim of “a fire-ex- 
|tinguishing apparatus, comprising a re- 
ceptacle containing separated gas-pro- 
ducing fire-extinguishing substances.” 

When his application -was broadly re- 
jected, mot on account of his claims, but 
because of its lack of invention, he stood 
on his original application and in the 
end succeeded. Clearly, he was right. 

It is true that Gates in the stationary 
apparatus of his patent showed the use 
of foam as a fire extinguisher, but with 
that known, neither he nor others made 
the advance in the art which both the 
foamite and phomene apparatuses did. 
Nor did it occur to anyone to recon- 
struct the soda and acid water extin- 
guisher into a foam ejector. 

When Laurent showed that, his appa- 
ratus did what neither the old water 
hand apparatus or Gates’ foam appara- 
tus did; and it did it by utilizing gen- 
erated gas to intermingle and “to pro- 
duce a gas-filled foam simultaneously 
with the evolution of gases.” He dis- 
closed a new thing. 

This simultaneity of gas and gas-filled 
foam is described in the specifications, 
viz, “im the present instance the gas- 
filled foam is produced simultaneously 
with the evolution of gases, which greatly 
amplifies the apparatus,’”” and was called 
to the attention of the office and the 
simultaneity happily described in the 
amendment, viz.: 

“The references cited do not antici- 

pate applicant’s invention, as in the 
present instance the gas-filled foam is 
produced simultaneously with the evolu- 
tion of gases, which greatly amplifies the 
apparatus, 
“In the patent 7498374 the gases are 
produced in advance and stored under 
pressure in a reservoir connected with 
the apparatus. When the apparatus shall 
act the gas is led from said reservoir 
through a soap-like emulsion. This is 
quite different from the present inven- 
tion. im which the gases in statu nas- 
cendi produce the gas-filled foam.” 


Functionally New Use 


Of Well-Known Things 


The original broad claim had added 
to it that which characterized the func- 
tional novelty of Laurent’s apparatus as 
one “‘which causes the substances to 
produce a gas-filled foam simultaneously 
with the evolution of gases.” 

The patent was promptly allowed and 
claim 1 granted. It is clear that the 
claim should have been so limited. 

The idea of a hand extinguisher, the 
tilting of one, the use of different in- 
gredients to form gas, the capacity and 
use of foam as a fire extinguisher, were! 
all well known; but Laurent made a 
functionally new use of all these known 
things when he made an apparatus such 
as is described in his generic claim, 
namely, one which while using “separated 
gas-producting fire-extinguishing sub- 
stances”’ such as the old acid and soda 
apparatus did, and a ‘‘foam-producing 
substance” such'as Gates showed, was 


1/42, apparatus which did what neither 


of the others did, namely, “causes the 
substances to produce a gas-filled foam 
simultaneously with the ‘evolution of 
gases.”” 

It is this simultaneous evolution of old 
gases in a new relatiom with the old 
licarice which simultaneously evolves the 
gas for bubble-forming and foam eject- 
ing. To my mind, it was this capacity 
and use of the apparatus that. gave it 
patentable novelty; and I find it clearly 
outlined in the specification where 
Laurent describes his apparatus as “of 
the kind in which two or more liquids, 
arranged separately in a common con- 
tainer, are caused to mingle in the case 
of fire so that they may generate gases 
(carbonic acid) which expel the liquids 
in a powerful jet.” 

So viewing the patent, I would hold it 
valid and infringed. 








So read- @ 
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State Bonding 


Road District Covering South Carolina 
Permitted to Ineur Debt Barred to State 





Taxes Are Pledged 
To Insure Payment 





Supreme Court of State Sus- 
tains Action by 
Legislature 





State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Oct. 31. 


The Supreme Court of South Carolina 
has just held that bonds to the amount 
of $65,000,000 may be issued for high- 

? way improvement, such bonds to be se- 
cured by the proceeds from the gasoline 
tax and motor vehicle fees. 

The State of South Carolina has a 
constitutional provision under which the 

plegislature is not permitted to create 
vany debt of the State, except for ordi- 
nary and current business, without sub- 
mitting the question to the people, a 
two-thirds vote being required. 

The legislature desired to authorize 


the issue of ‘“‘evidences of indebtedness,” | 


amounting: to $65,000,000, to construct 
and maintain the highway system. It 
was advised that the revenues derived 
from the gasoline tax and motor vehicle 
license fees during the next 24 years 
would be sufficient, without resorting to 
a property tax, to pay the interest and 
retire the principal of the “‘evidences of 
indebtedness” it proposed to authorize. 


The courts had held that “‘there is no 
constitutional requirement that political 
divisions of. the State, before issuing 
bonds, must submit the question to an 
election.”” ‘The legislature thereupon pro- 
vided two alternative plans, under one 
of which the entire State was to be re- 
solved into one highway district; under 
the other, two districts were to be cre- 
ated. The district or districts were then 
to issue the required “evidences of in- 
debtedness”? which were to be retired 
from the proceeds of the gasoline tax and 
motor vehicle fees, 

The question in the case is the validity 
of this proceeding. 


é 





THE STATE EX REL. CLARENCE RICHARDS 


v. 
C. P. MooreR ET AL. 
® Supreme Court of South Carolina. 
_ No. 501. 
In the Original Jurisdiction. 
Opinion of the Court 
STARLER, J.: ‘thecommon purpose of the 
above-entitled actions, brought in_ the 
original jurisdiction of this court by sev- 
eral citizems and taxpayers, either in 
their owm names or in the mame of the 
State, is to have a certaim act of the 
general assembly (36 Stat. at Large, 
670), approved Mar. 14, 1929, declared 
unconstitutional and void, and to have 
the respondents permanently enjoined 
from carrying out its provisions. The 
cases involve practically the same issues 
and I shail consider them together. 


Disputes Chief Justice 


On Act’s Constitutiorality 
The chief justice of this court, for 
prvhose views I have the greatest respect, 
has written an opinion in which he has 
reached the conclusion that the act in 
question contravenes certain provisions 
of the constitution and is therefore in- 
valid. I greatly regret that, after a 
careful study of the act and of the issues 
involved in these proceedings, I do not 
find myself in full agreement with his 
views and conclusions; amd — shall en- 
deavor to state my reasons therefor. 
* The title of the act is as follows: 
“An act to provide for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the State high- 
way system and for the payment, with 
interest, of certain obligations of the 
State hig@hway commission and of coun- 
ties and-highway or bridge districts aris- 
ing from the construction of highways, 
and for these purposes to authorize the 


issuance of evidences of indebtedness of | 


the State,- to divide the State into two 
highway districts, to authorize the is- 
suance Of evidences of indebtedness of 
these districts, to appropriate and pro- 
vide for the disposition of the gasoline 
tax and motor vehicle license fees and 
other rewenues, and to provide for the 
administration and operation of the 
State hi@hway department.” 

The act contains a preamble, setting 
forth certain legislative wecitals and 
findings of fact as the basis of the legis- 
lation proposed, and declaring that, “in 
the judgment of the general assembly, 

‘ an immediate investment by the State in 
acomplete State highway system in ac- 
cordance with the financial plans set 
forth in this act would be not only self- 
sustaining—never costing the taxpayers 
of the State one cent of property taxes 
~—but would also produce great profits 
or dividends which cannot be stated in 
terms of money.” I shall hereafter refer 
more particularly to this preamble. 

The act is divided into three articles, 
the first of which provides for establish- 
ing a State unit plan for financing the 
completion of the construction of the 
State highway system; article II pro- 
vides for a district unit plan of financ- 
ing, and article III contains certain gen- 
eral provisions and relates, in part, to 
matters of an administrative nature. 


Importance of Questions 


Petitionzers Raise Admitted 
In considering the issue presented in 
this case, the constitutionality of a 
statute, ET fully appreciate the importance 
and seriousness of some of the questions 
raised by the petitioners; but, as stated 
in Wingfield y, South Carolina Tax Com- 
rae 147 S. C, 116, 144 §S. E,, 846, 
am 
»* “also maindful of the fact that it is a 
grave matter to declare a solemn enact- 
ment of. the legislature, a coordinate 
branch of the government, invalid, and 
that the ceurt in its deliberation and 
conclusions should be guided by the well- 
settled principle that the unconstitu- 
tionality of an act must be shown be- 
yond @ reasonable doubt. McKiever et 
al. v. City of Sumter et al., 1387S. CG, 
266; 185 S. E., 60; Poulmot yv. Cantwell, 
129 S, C., 171; 123 S. E., 653; Battle v. 
Willcox, 128 S. C, 500; 122 §S. B,, 516; 
Santee Mills v. Query, 122 S. C,, 158; 
115 8. EX. 202; Powell v. Hargrove, 136 
8.C., 8345; 184 S, E,, 380.” 
The following clear statement of this 
principle is found in6 R. C. L., page 15: 
“To justify a court in pronouncing a 
legislative act unconstitutional, or a 
provision of a State constitution to be in 
contravention of the Constitution of the 
United States, the case must be so celai 
as to be free from doubt, and the con- 


+ 





|must be irreconcilable, because it is but 
|a decent respect to the wisdom, the in- 
tegrity, and the patriotism of the legis- 
lative body by which any law is passed 
to presume in favor of its validity until 
the contrary is shown beyond reason- 
able doubt. Therefore, in no doubtful 
ease will the judiciary pronounce a legis- 
lative act to be contrary to the Consti- 
tution. To doubt the constitutionality 
of a law is to resolve the doubt in favor 
of its validity.” 


I shall now proceed to consider the} 


several grounds upon which the consti- 
tutionality of the act is attacked. 


It is contended that the act in ques- 
| Soe is violative of section 17 of article 
3 of the State constitution, which pro- 
vides that “every act or resolution hav- 
ing the force of law shall relate to but 
one subject, and that shall be expressed 
in the title.” 


In Verner v. Muller, 89 S. C., 117, 71 
S. E., 654, with regard to this provision, 
the court said: 


“The mandate of the constitution is 
complied with if the title states the gen- 
eral subject of legislation, and the pro- 
visions in the body of the act are ger- 
mane thereto as means to accomplish 
the objects expressed in the title. Con- 
nor v. Railroad, 23 S. C., 427; State v. 
O’Day, 74 S. C., 448, 54 S. E., 607.” 


The controlling principle of construc- 
tion is that stated in Lillard v. Melton, 
103 S. C., 10, 878, E., 421: 


“When the general’ subject is ex- 
pressed in the title, any details of legis- 
lation which provide the means, methods, 
or instrumentalities which are intended to 
facilitate the accomplishment of the gen- 
eral purpose, and are germane to it, may 
be embraced in the body of the act with- 
out violating this provision of the con- 


54 S. E., 607; Aycock-Little Co. v. Rail- 
|way, 76 S..C., 331, 57 S. E., 27; Johnson 
v. Commissioners, 97 S. C., 212, 81S. E., 


| 502.7” 
Title Not Index 


“Fe 
should be an index of the contents of the 
statute.” Briggs v. Greenville County, 
137 S. C., 288, 135 S. E., 153. 


See also Means v. Highway Depart- 
ment, 146 S. C, 19, 143 S. E,, 360; Me- 
|Kiever v. City of Sumter, 137 S. C., 266, 
|1385 S. E., 60. . 
| Counsel for petitioners have failed to 
indicate any proper basis for their con- 
|tention. Measured by the rules of con- 
struction above indicated, an examina- 
|tiom of the wording of the title and of 
jthe provisions of the act satisfies any 
doubt that the constitutional mandate in 
jthat respect was fully complied with. It 
cannot be fairly contended that the body 
of the act contains a single clause that 
may not be properly viewed as “a means 
;to accomplish” the expressed objects 
| thereof or as “matter promotive” of the 
general object which is the construction 
and maintenance of a State highway 
| system; or that the people of the State 
were not “fairly apprised” of the char- 
| acter, through publications, of the pend 
jing legislation. There is no merit in 
this contention. 

The petitioners also challenge the con- 
| stitutionality of the act upon the follow- 
|ing grounds: (1) That it did not receive 
three readings in each of the houses of 
the. general assembly on three several 
days, and so violated section 18 of arti- 
icle 3 of the constitution; (2) that, al- 
though a revenue measure, it did not ori- 
|ginate in the house of representatives, 
|and so violated section 15 of article 3 of 
}the constitution; and (3) that it was im- 
properly amended during its passage. 

-This question, in its three-fold aspect, 
is disposed of adversely to the contention 
of the petitioners by the recent decision 
of this court in Wingfield v. Tax Com- 
mission, supra, in which the court said: 

““Prior to 1893, the journal entry rule 
prevailed in this State, State v. Platt, 2 
S. C., 150; 16 Am. Rep., 647; State v. 
Hagood, 13 S, C., 46. - In each of these 
cases, however, a vigorous dissenting 
opinion was filed. In his dissent in the 
Hagood case, Mr, Justice Mclver said: 

Enrolled Bill Rule 
| ‘“* “The true rule, in my judguent, is 
| that when an act has been enrolled, has 
‘had the great seal of the State affixed 
|to it, has been signed by the president 
|of the senate and speaker of the house 
lof wepresentatives and has been ap- 
| proved by the governor, it imports ab- 
solute verity; that its terms can only be 
finally ascertained by an inspection of 
the enrolled act, and that it is not com- 
petent to go behind it, and alter its 
terms either by entries in the journals 
of the two houses or any other evidence.” 

“*In the case of State ex rel, Hoover v. 
Chester, 39 S, C., 807; 17 S. E, 752, de- 
cided in 1983, the quegtion was again con- 
sidered. In a unamimous opinion the 
court overruled the Platt and Hagood 
cases, and adopted the enrolled bill in 
the following unmistakable language: 

“* “We announce that the true rule is, 
that when an act has been duly signed 
by the presiding officers of the general 
assembly, in open session in the senate- 
house, approved by the governor of the 
State, and duly deposited in the office of 
the secretary of state, it is sufficient 
evidence, nothing to the contrary, ap- 
pearing upon its face, that it passed the 
general assembly, and that it is not com- 
petent either by the journals of the two 
houses, or either of them, or by any othez 
evidence, to impeach such an act. Ana 
this being so, it follows that the court 
is not at liberty to inquire into what the 
journals of the two houses may show as 
to the successive steps which may have 
panes taken in the passage of the originai 

i eae ” 


Court Gives Reasons 
For Adoption of Rule 


The court gives the following reasons 
for the adoption of the enrolled bill rule: 

**Public policy, certainty as to what 
the law is, convenience, and that respect 
due by the courts to the wisdom and in- 
teerity of the legislature, a coordinate 
branch of the government, all require 
that the enrolled bill, when fair upon its 
face, should be accepted without ques- 
tion by the courts. 26 Am. & Eng. Ency. 
of Law, page 557. State of Washington 
ex rel. Thomas M. Reed Jr, v. W. (. 
Jones, attorney general, 6 Wash, 452; 
84 P., 201; 23L. R. A., 340, Atchison 
Railway Co. v. State of Oklahoma, 28 
Okla., 94; 113 P., 921; 40 L. R.A. (N.S.), 
1. Field vy. Clark, 148 U. S., 649; 12 S. 
Ct., 495; 36 L; Ed., 294, and the cases 
cited therein.” 

As the-enrolled act in the present 
case fully meets all the requirements of 
the enrolled bill rule as laid down in the 











flict of the statute with the Constitution] Wingfield case, it is not competent to at- 


stitution. State v. O’Day, 74 S. C., 449, | 
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is not necessary that the title | 
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Election Preseribed in Consti- 
tution Is Held Not to 
Be Necessary 





tempt to impeach it by evidence outside 
the act itself. 

In the proposed opinion it is said: “A 
very serious objection is made to the en- 
tire act, which concerns both plans, that 
it is an alternative law, dependent upon 
the will and option of a department of 
the executive branch of the govermment; 
in effect a delegation of legislative pre- 
rogatives and duties.” 

The provision objected to is found in 
section 1 of article II, and is as follows: 
_ “Instead of requesting the governor to 
issue State highway certificates of in- 
debtedness or notes as provided in article 
I of this act, the State highway com- 
mission may, at its option, enter into one 
or more reimbursement agreements with 


one or both of the highway districts cre- | 


ated by this article, and certificates of in- 
debtedness and “notes of these highway 
districts may be issued, as provided in 
this article.” 

The conclusiom reached by the writer 
of the proposed opinion is that this pro- 
vision is not permissible legislation and 
renders invalid the entire act. 


Legislature Cannot 


Delegate Its Powers 

It is a primary principle that in our 
system of government the legislative, 
executive and judicial departments must 
kept separate and independent. With 
regard to'the rule that the legislature 


cannot delegate its power to make laws, | 


the following from Cooley's Constitu- 
tional Limitations is quoted with ap- 
proval in Vesta Mills v, City Council, 
60 S.C. 1,88 S. E., 226: 

“One of the settled maxims in consti- 
tutional law is, that the power conferred 
upon the legislature to make laws can- 


not be delegated by that department to| 


any other body or authority. Where the 
sovereign power of the State has located 
the authority, there it must remain; and 
by the constitutional agency alone the 
laws must be made until the constitu- 
tion itself is changed. The power to 
whose judgment, wisdom and patriotism 
this high prerogative has been intrusted, 
cannot relieve itself of the responsibility, 
by choosing other agencies upon which 
the power shall be devolved, nor can it 
substitute the judgment, wisdom and 
Patriotism of any other body for those 
to which alone the people have seen fit 
to confide this sovereign trust.” 

There is a distinction, however, be- 
tween delegating power to make a law 
and conferring authority or discretion 
as to its execution. If.a legislative act 
is clothed with all the forms of law and 
iS complete in 
stance, if the officer, board or- commis- 
Sion to whom the authority is alleged 
to have been delegated is given no power 
to add to or to take away from the 
law as enacted, if nothing is left to dis- 
cretion as to what shall constitute the 
“orm and substance of the statute, and 
if the act embodies a full and complete 
©xpression of the legislative will, matters 
which may be fairly regarded as relat- 
ing to the administration and execution 
of the statute, even though involving 
discretion, do mot constitute an wunau. 
thorized delegation of legislative au- 
thority. 

Administrative Officer 
Can Be Narmed 

Judge Cooley says further (8 Ed., 228): 
“The maxim that power conferred upon 
the legislature to make laws cannot be 
delegated to amy other authority does 
not preclude the legislature from dele- 
gating any power not legislative which it 
may itself rightfully exercise. It may 
confer an authori*y in relation to the ex- 
ecution of a law which may involve dis- 
cretion, but such authority must be ex- 
ercised under and in pursuance of the 
law. The legislature must declare the 
Policy of the law and fix the legal prin- 
ciples which are to control in given cases, 
but an administrative officer or body may 
pe invested with the power to ascertain 
the facts and conditions to which the 
policy and principles apply. If this 
could not be dome there would be infinite 
confusion in the laws, and in an effort 
to detail and to particularize they would 
miss sufficiency both in provision and 
execution.” 

In 6 Am. & Exng. Ency. (2 Ed.), 1029, 
the following appears; “There is no con- 
stitutional reason why legislative func- 
tions which are merely administrative 
or executive in their character should not 
be delegated by that branch of the gov- 
ernment to other departments, or to 
bodies created by it for that purpose. 
A distinction is drawn between a delega- 
tion of power to make the law, involving 
necessarily a discretion as to what it 
shall be, and a grant of authority rela. 
tive to its execution, though the latter 
involves the exercise of discretion under 
and in pursuance of fhe law.” 

In 6 R. C.-L, 174, the writer says. 
“All laws are carried into execution by 
Officers appointed for the purpose, and 
these are clothed with a power which 
often necessarily involves ina large de- 
gree the exercise of discretion and judg. 
ment.” ° 
_ And at page 165: “One of the most 
important tests as to whether particular 
laws amount to an invalid delegation of 
legislative power is found in the com- 
pleteness of the statute as it appears 
whea it leaves the hands of the legisla. 
ure,’ 


Difficulty Lies in 


Finding Concrete Cases 

& With respect to this rule, we find the 
following in 12 C. J., at page 840: “* While, 
however, the legislature may not dele- 
gate the exercise o° its discretion as to 
what the law shall be, it may confer 
discretion in the administration of the 
law. Also, the legislature has power, 
when enacting a statute creating a new 
right w'th its remedy, to vest im some 
board or person power to adjudicate all 
matters arising under the statute, and to 
make such adjudication final and con- 
clusive, The difficulty lies, not im deter. 
mining the governing principle, but in 
its application to concrete cases. With 
the growing complexity of modern life, 
the multiplication of the subjects of 
governmental regulation, and the in. 
creased dificulty of administering the 
laws, there is a constantly growing tend- 


itself in form and_ sub-| 


County Cannot Levy 
Tax Outside Limits, 
State Board Holds 


Missouri Commission Rules 
In Favor of Joplin Water 
Works ; Grants It Decrease 
In Assessed Valaaation 








State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Oct. 31. 

A decrease in the assessed valuation | 
|}of the property of the Joplin water- 
| works in Newton County, and a decision 
that watex mains of the company in 
Jasper County are not to be taxed in 
| Newton’ County, was made recently by’ 
| the State tax commission. 
| Both counties made assessments agains! 
thecompany. Newton County contended 
lit was entitled to collect taxes on the 
pipes, maims and other parts of the sys- 
tem in Joplin and Jasper County on the 
ground that they were appurtenances to | 
the pumping station and equipment in 
|Newton County. 





Claim Based on Decision 
The claim was based on a decision by 
ithe State supreme court about a year 
ago in the Sedalia Water Company case 
{which held the system im Sedalia was 
merely an appurtenance to the system 
|running to the source of the supply out- 
side the city in Pettis County. The tax 
commission ruled the system in Jasper 
County was not taxable in Newton) 
County, however. 


The property in Newtom County was | 
originally assessed at $270,000, but the | 
‘county board of equalization increased | 
|that to $475,000. The tax commission | 
|after a rewiew of the case decreased that ; 
| valuation to $200,000. 


| 
Lawyers Who Appeared 
Those who appeared before the com- | 
mission uring hearing were C. H.| 
Hickey, amd Grayston and Grayston, at | 
torneys representing the Joplin Water- 
works Company; Leo H. Johnson and 
James E. Sater, attorneys for Newton 
| County; Hlawood Scott, representing the 
Joplin school district; R. A, Pearson, | 
representing the city of Joplin and Jas- | 
per County. 
NT 


jency toward the delegation of greater } 
|powers by the legislature, and toward | 
|the approval of the practice by the | 
|courts; beat this variety of conditions 
jand circumstances, and of laws in- | 
tended to meet them, has led to. a} 
| variety of judicial decisions and | 
| utterances which the courts _ have | 
jfound difficult to harmonize. Such 
powers of delegation naturally vary 
with the scope and authority of the 
delegating body, Congress and the State 
legislatures possessing much wider pow- 
jers in this respect than the legislative 











The reports are full of decisions il- 


I shall not attempt even an incomplete 
|collation of these authorities, but shall 
jcontent mayself with citing a few typi- 
cal cases, 

“A statute authorizing a_ particular 
joficer to pass upon the question of 
jcharacter, to determine the granting of 
jlicense is not a delegation of legisla- 
jtive power. Delegation of power to de- 
jtermine who are within the operation 
|of the law is not a delegation of legis- 
jlative power. State v. Thompson, 160 
Mo, 333, 60 S. W., 1077, 83 Am. St., 
468, 54 KL. R, A, 950. 
jdelegatiom of power to incorporated 
| medical Societies to appoint medical 
examiners to examine and pass upon 
the fitness of applicants for license to 
practice medicine is not imvalid. Schoole 
v. State, 90 Md. 729, 46 Atl., 326, 50! 
L. R. A., 411. See, also, People v. 
|-Witte, 315 Til, 282,146 N_ E., 178, 37 
A, L, R., 672.” Cooley’s Constitutional 
Limitations (8 Ed.), 230 (note). 


Municipal Authority 
Generally Is Uphela 


Enactments have been generally up- 
|held that confer authority upon munivi- 
| palities to enact and enforce ordinances 
| (Buffalo w. Stevenson, 207 N., Y., 218), 
jupon administrative boards to fix rates 
(Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
|Railroad Company, 168 WU. S§., 144), 
|upon a fire commissioner to _ install 
|means to prevent fires (People vy. Kayo, 

| 212 N. Y., 407), upon boards of health 

|to enact sanitary rules and ordinances 

| (People v. Vandecarr, 199 U, S., 552), 

}on a Commissioner of agriculture to 
|make needful rules with regard to food 

jand food traffic (People y. Dairy Com- 

pany, 222 N. Y,, 416), upon the Secre- | 
jtary of the Treasury to determine the 

jstandards of quality of imported tea | 
(Buttfield v. Stranahan, 192 U, §., 470), | 
upon the State board to revoke license 
of architect for gross incompetency in | 
construction of building  (Klafter v. 
State Board of Examiners, 259 Ill., 15, 
102 N. E., 193), upon eommissioners 
|of land office to grant lanas upon navi- | 
igable waters for the promotion of State | 
;commezce@ and the enjoyment of adja- 

|cent owners (Rumsey v. Railway Co. 

|130 N. Y¥., 88), upon the President of | 
| the United States to reduce revenue 

jand equalize duties on imports, and to 

jsuspend by proclamation the free intro- 

duction of sugar, etc. (Field vy. Clark, 

143 U. S., 649, 36 L, Ed., 294), 


Codman v. Crocker, 203 Mass., 146, | 


So statutory | 








89 N. E., 177, is very much in point. 
The court said: 

“Objection is made to the action of 
the comm‘ssion on the ground that the 
| statute _ involves an unconstitutional 
|delegation of legislative authority. But 
ithe legislature determined that a rail- 
way for the same general service might 
|be constructed by eithe:. of two routes 
to either of two termini, and left to 
this commnission the question of admin- 
istration as to which of the two modes 
lof buildirag this great public work would 
|be the better, 


powers as often have beem left to boards 
of public officers with the approval of 
|this and other courts. .3rodbine y. Re- 
jvere, 182 Mass, 598, G6 N. E. 607; 
|Lynn v. Essex County, 148 Mass., 148, 
|19 N. E., 171; Martin v. Witherspoon, 
|185 Mass., 175; Opinion of Justices, 
|138 Mass., 601; Welsh v, Swasey, 193 
Mass. 375, 23 L.R. A. (N. §,), 1160, 
118 Am. St. Rep. 528, 79 N. E., 745; 
Marshall Field & Co. v. Glark, 143 U. 
|S. 649, 36 L. Ed, 294, 12 Sup. Ct. 
|Rep,, 495; Re, Kollock, 165 U. S., 
526; 41 DL. Ed, 813, 17 “sup. Ct. Rep.. 
444; Agawam v. Hampden County, 
130 Mass., 528; Flood vy. Leahy, 183 
Mass., 232-236, 66 N, E., 787; Com. 
ex rel. Atty. Gen. v. Union Pass. R. 
ICo, 163 Pa, 22, 29 Atl., 711; People 





| partment Oct. 2. 


| Company, 191 N. ¥., 123, 83 N. E., 693, 


gress can delegate to the courts, or to 


| 
{ 
bodies of municipal corporations.” 
\lustrative of the distinction adverted to, 
| 
| 
| 
| ‘ ° 
| Courts in Line 
| 
| 


| with those of other jufisdictions in apply- 


“This was a delegation only of such 
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South Carolina—Power of State to Issue Bonds in Name of State-wide High- 


way District—Pledge of Proceeds From Gasoline Tax and Motor Vehicle 
Fees—Constitutional Law— } 4s 

The State of South Carolina may resolve itself into a highway district 
and issue evidences of indebtedness for which proceeds from the gasoline 
tax and motor vehicle fees are pledged, without submitting question at a 
general State election, notwithstanding the constitutional provision that 
no new debt of the State may be created except by a two-thirds vote of the 
people. State ex rel. v. Moorer. (Sup. Ct. So. Car.)\—IV U. S. Daily 
2167, Nov. 1, 1929. 





| Telephone Franchise Tax 
To Be Argued in Nebraska | 


State of Nebraska: 
venver, Oct. 3v. Lincoln, Oct. 31. 


“(he estate of the late Frank JGun. | The supreme court has set down for 
arum ot Colorado Springs, who died argument and submission on Nov. 8, the 
there Apr. 41 last, made a payment © | actions brought by various telephone 
$6,470.28 to the State inheritance tax dae- companies involving a tax on éhale tte 


reliminar ayment of $5,000 was | chises. : 
nt the conute. of the late Roberv| On Nov. 7 the court will hear an ap- 
. Champion of Denver, who died at/peal in the case of the Beatrice Cream- 
Rochester, Minn., Sept. 22%. The prelim- ‘ery Co. involving the right of the State 
wate ques Se. See. Fe total of the |of Nebraska to impose an occupation tax 
eatate is $277,006.68. lon the entire paid-up capital stock of 
er eer 'a Nebraska corporation when a foreign 
corporation pays a tax only on capital | 
\it employs in the State. 


Inheritance Tax Paid 
On Estates in Colorado 








state of Colorado. 


Rep. 


v. Dunn, 80 Cal. 211, 18 Am. St. 


OS hank oe Anoth hich th t will hear 
8 s Spri v. nother case which the court w 
eee a eee a oe involves an increase in the assessed val- | 


Saratoga Gas, Electric Light & Power) vtion of all cattle in the State. 


Method Sought to Clarify 


Massachusetts Excise Tax 


it was held (quoting syllabus): | 

“No unconstitutional delegation of! 
ie gislative power is effected by conferring 
on an administrative commission the | 


rower to fix the maximum rates which | 
the legislature declares shall be charged | 
by gas companies.” 





State of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 31. 


Attorney General Joseph A. Warner 
|said recently that as a result of the dis- 
| cossion held by the attorneys ~_— of 

iti the United States in their annual conven- 

On Two Prepecttion: | tion at Memphis, Tenn., an effort will be | 

ane Court in — ae oipciieiliad seme t western -_ a 

"The argument aga constitu: | brought about by the adverse si 
— of eae ee aa yaned States Supreme Court in the | 
statute proceeds on tw s S--|Macallen case. 
one that legislature power cannot ‘ | Congress will be appealed to, Mr. 
cetegatl and the other tia rate mak: | wordt said, Tor appropriate legato, 
. . ": : 1 e upreme Court o e 
tion is true, “ie a too eee |States in the Macallen case held that the 
but both are iable to suc or ie fi st | Provision of the Massachusetts statute 
tion. To - pn A eager ae . ‘imposing a corporation excise tax | 
requires the qualifica 1 F W y,|ured in part by income from. Federal, 
prea ae iy L ed. 253, bonds and securities was unconstitutional. 
Southard, eat., 1, 42,6 L. Ed., 253, | 


262: ‘It will not be contended that Con- | 


Argument Proceeds 





‘Tax Revision Commission 
any other tribunals, powers which are a , ak { 
strictly and exclusively legislative. But Appointed in Washington 
Congress may certainly delegate to 
others powers which the legislature may 
rightfully exercise itself’ If by the 
second proposition it is intended to assert 
that the rate-emaking power being part 
of the police power is vested in the legis:| tion and recommend any changes it 
pin a a aS ee deems necessary ne been appointed Hi 
oe ort oe ony, the governor. This commission Ww 
legislature to confer by general laws work with the State tax commission and | 
2 ag veo, ote he low, | employ such assistants as may be 
e duty not only of executing a | necessary. 
but of determining its application to| Members of the commission will serve 
particular cases and formulating rules| without compensation, except — their 
for mrs gy ge then in my judgment it | traveling and other expenhes while en- | 
1s not true, |gaged in official duties. ‘Che members 
“While no consideration of convenience |of the commission are as follows: 
or of supposed necessity would justify; William G. Butler of Everett, Ar- 
us in ignoring any constitutional man-|thur G. Cohen of Seattle, Thomas S 
date or limitation, it must be remembered | Galbraith of Eatonville, Dorsey M. Hill 
that we have no express constitutional | of Walla Walla, Fred K. Jones of Spo- 
provision on the subject, and that it is|kane, Joseph Edward Lease of Cen- 
sought to condemn the legislation before |traiia, Wilmot H. Lilly of Seattle, Wil- 
ms solely by extending the principle that | liam H. Miller of Ritzville, and Dr. Noah 
the legislature cannot delegate legisla- | David Showalter of Cheney. 
tive powers, a principle which, though 
unquestionably true, is, as we have seen, 
true only within. limits to a point that} 
would render efficient legislation on the| 
subject impracticable. It cannot be said, 
to use the language of Justice Harlan, | 
that in any real sense the legislature 
has delegated its power to the commis- 
sion. The statute is complete. The 
legislature, not the commission, has en- 
acted that there shall be maximum rates 
for the charges of the gas and electric- 
light companies, and that light shall be 
furnished to consumers at those rates. | 1 f 
and has provided the penalty for extort- | associations of the State recently were 
ing greater charge. for service. What is | cited before the Minnesota tax commis- 


| : “ | 
i ission is the duty|sion to show cause why tneir assess 
ee : and credits should not 


i igating the facts, and, after a|ments of money an s 
ee an masortelning and deter- | be increased, according to J. G, Armson, | 
mining what is a reasonable maximum | chairman of the commission, | 
rate. I cannot see how the duty intrusted| The hearing resulted in increasing the } 
to the commission in this case differs in| aggregate money and credits assessment | 
principle from that imposed on the Presi. ot the building and loan associations vi 
dent to determine that duties were re-|the State from $454,378 to $1,290,300, an | 
ciprocally unequal, or on the Secretary | increase of $836,973. : 
of the Treasury to determine what was! The hearing was the result of com: 
inferior tea.” | plaints tnat in some of the cities of the 
State no assessment was made agains: 
building and loan associations. The tax | 
commission immediately began an in- 
vestigation and found that quite gen- 
erally assessors were not requiring such 
associations to list their taxable credits, 
hence the citations to show cause. 

The taxable credits of building and 
loan associations consist of cash on hand, 
loans on stock of members not secured | 
by real estate mortgages, and contracts 
for the sale of real estate upon which 
mortgage registry taxes have not been 
paid, 


Ohio Moves to Stop 





State of Washington: 

Olympia, Oct. 31. 
The advisory commission which will 
jinvestigate the entire subject of taxa- 








Loan Organizations 
Cited for Credits Tax 





Minnesota Action Increases As- 


sessments by $835,972 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Oct. 31. | 


Fifty-four of the 79 building and loan 








With Other Jurisdictions 


Tne courts of this State are in line 
ing the rule and the distinction pointed 
out. In Wingfield v. South Carolina Tax 
Comnission, supra, the following from 
Santee Mills v. Query, 122 S. C., 158, | 
115 S. E,, 202, is quoted with approval: 
“Tt is elementary that, while the legis- 
lature may not delegate its power to! 
make laws, it may vest in administrative 
officers ard bodies a large measure of 
discretionary authority, especially to 
make rules and regulations relating to| 
the enforcement of the law. 12 C. J..| 











$44-853. Port Royal Min. Co. v. Ha- Gasoline Tax Evasion 
good, 30 S. C., 519; 9 S. E., 686; 
3 L. R. A. 841. Michigan Cent. R. Co, v.| 


Powers, 201 U.S. 245; 26 8. Ct. 459; 50 Conference Called to Consider | 
L. Ed, 744. Leser y. Lowenstein, 129 


2 i el 
Mad. 244; 98 A. 712. Use of Special Couns | 


To be continued inthe issue of | 
Nov. 2. State of Ohio: 


; Columbus, Oct. 31. | 
Calendar of . General Gilbert Bettman | 
Court of Claims 











Attorney E | 
|has galled a conference to consider the | 
appointment of special counsel to direct | 
lactivities designed to end “gasoline } 
bootlegging.” 


ant dente | It is planned that the activities of 
of the |the inspectors ey by the mae 

‘ ltax commission, legitimate gasoline 
United States dealers, the county prosecutor, police, 





aa activities of auto clubs, and municipal 
November 4, 

28. E-547, Jens Rasmussen. (Plaintiff to 

show cause why the petition should not be 

dismissed for Wwamt of prosecution.) Arthur 


\tralized under the direction of the spe- 
| cial counsel to be appointed by Attor- 
ney General Bettman. 

Mr. Bettman was of the opinion that 


SY 


!eounties and towns assessed with 


courts should be coordinated and cen- | 


. 
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Income Taxes 


Virginia Income Act 
Amendments Mean 
Saving to Taxpayer 


Changes in Law Apply to Re- 
turns to Be Filed in 1930; 
Collections for 1928 To- 
tal $1,818,040 





State of Virginia: 


Richmond, Oct. 31. 


The bureau of publicity of the State - 


government has issued the following 
statement .as to the distribution of the 
individual income tax burden of Vir- 
ginia: 

“Figures have been compiled by the 
Virginia department of taxation show- 
ing the distribution of the individual 
State income tax burden in 1928. 

“The total number of individuals as- 
sessed with current State income taxes 
in 1928 was 45,092. Of this number, 
14,121 resided in counties and towns, and 
30,971 resided in cities. 

“The number of individuals in_ the 
State 
income taxes in 1928, whose incomes 


| subject to the tax were $3,000 or under, 


was 11,741; in the case of incomes over 
$3,000 and not over $5,000, the number 
was 1,252; and in the case of incomes 
over $5,C00, the number was 1,128. The 
number of individuals in the. cities as- 


| sessed with State income taxes in 1928 


having incomes under $3,000 was 26,067; 
in the case of incomes over $3,000 and 
not over $5,000, the number was 2,367, 


land in the case of incomes over $5,000, 


the number was 2,537. 
Population Put at 2,500,000 
“The population of Virginia in 1928 


| was probably 2,500,000. Therefore, only 


one and eight-tenths per cent of the pop- 
ulation was assessed with State income 


ltaxes in 1928. The collections from the 


State income tax on individuals for the 
year ending Feb. 28, 1929 amounted to 
$1,818,040. The per capita individual in- 
come tax burden was therefore approx- 
imately 73 cents. 

“In 1928, the general assembly made 
the following material changes in the in- 
come tax law in favor of the taxpayer, 
effective for the taxable year 1929, which 
means that taxpayers filing their income 
returns in 1930 may take advantage 
thereof: 

(1) Contributions or gifts will be al- 
lowed to be deducted under the same 
terms and conditions as under the Fed- 
eral income tax law. 

(2) All taxes paid, except income taxes, 
inheritance taxes, and taxes, for local 


| public improvements, will be allowed to 


be deducted. . 

(3) A personal exemption of $2,000 
will be allowed every taxpayer who has 
had dependent upon him and who has 


|entirely: supported during the taxable 


year a person bearing the relationship to 
tHé taxpayer of father or mother, son or 
daughter, or sister or brother. : 


$219,000 Saved Taxpayers 

“These changes. so made in 1928. were 
then estimated to save income taxpayers 
in filing their returns in 1930 the sum 
of at least $219,000. 

“The small number of individuals as- 
sessable with State income taxes is due 
to the fact that the personal exemptions 
are as follows: Unmarried person, or a 
married person not living with husband 
or wife, $1,000; husband and wife living 
together, $2,000; widow or widower’ with 
dependent minor child or children $2,000. 
For each person (other than husband or 
wife) dependent upon and entirely sup- 
ported by the taxpayer during the tax- 
able year, the yersonal exemption is in- 
creased $400. Therefore, a married ma 
with three children, and having a net ift- 
come of as much as $3,200 is not assess- 
able with any State income tax.” 





Florida Attorney General 
Rules on Poll Tax Question 





State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Oct. 31. 
It is not permissible for the tax col- 
lector to issue poll tax receipts'to a per- 
son who sends in a written order to- 
gether with $1.00, unless there also is 
paid at the same time all the real and 
personal taxes of the person sending in 
the order, according to an opinion re- 
cently rendered by the attorney general, 

Fred H. Davis. 





New Hampshire Tax Law 
Changes to Be Passed On 





State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Oct. 31, 
Oral argument in regard to the con- 
stitutionality of proposed changes in 
State tax laws has been set for the No- 
vember term by the supreme court, the 
clerk of courts has announced. The 
court, following its usual custom, will 
pass on the constitutionality of the pre- 
posed changes in acordance with requests 

submitted by the house and senate. 
Several attorneys have filed appear- 

ances, but none have yet filed briefs. 





Confederate Pension 
Increases Promised 


Texas Veterans to Get Maxi- 
munvif 75 or Older 








State of Texas: 
Austin, Oct. 31. 

Comptroller S. H. Terrell finds that 
State funds will permit all Confederate 
veterans and the widows of Confederate 
veterans, who have attained the age of 
75 years, to receive the maximum pen- 
sion of $75 a quarter. 
years who are entitled to draw a Con- 
federate pension will receive $35 a quar- 
ter for the quarters ending Novy, 30, 1929, 
and Feb. 28, 1930. 

Mr. Terrell stated that the next allot- 
ment will be made in March for the 
quarters ending May 30 and Aug. 31, 
1930. 

Owing to the fact that there is a large 
increase in assessed valuations this year, 
it may be possible that those who receive 
only $ 





| A. Alexander, | Dan M. Jackson. 
| 29, E-548, Albert Rasmussen. (Plaintiff to | , " : 5 
| show cause why the petition should not be a 100 per cent colfection of taxes may 


dismissed for want of prosecution.) Arthur |induce the next legislature to lower the 
A. Alexander. Dan M., Jackson. |gasoline tax. 

84. D-508, Wheeling Mound & Foundry| Mr, 
Co. et al, (Plaintiff to show cause why the/[uther Day, special counsel to the at- 
petition should not be dismissed for want of 
prosecution. Fayette B, Dow. R. C. 
liamson. 





fraud cases. 


increase. 
Those who have attained the age of 
are now drawing the maximum 


75 
Bettman also will confer with | amount fixed by law, and those under 7 


who are now drawing $35 may be in- 


wil [ead general, with reference to vote | creased to $75> providing the funds will 


permit. 


rH: 


Those urder 75. 


a quarter now, will be given.an- 
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Cinpex. 


‘Transportation 


Agreements in Rates 


By Various Shipping 


Lines Are Approved 





Shipping Board Sanctions 
Proposals for Permits for 
Cooperative Handling of 
Ocean Cargoes 





Fourteen rate conference agreements 
for the cooperative handling of freight 
between the carriers involved, were ap- 
proved Oct. by the United States Ship- 
ping Board. The agreements were filed 
pursuant to the terms of section 15 
of the shipping act of 1916, which makes 
board approval mandatory before they 
may become operative. The agreements 
are as follows. 

944—Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Inc., witn Kerr Steamship Company, Inc.: 
Through billing arrangement covering 
shipments from North Atlantic ports to 
Far East ports served by Kerr Steamship 
Company, with transshipment at San 
Francisco. Through rates, which are to 
be the same as direct-line rates, and 
transshipment charges are to be appor- 
tioned equally between the two lines. 


Canned Fish Cargoes 
997—Luckenbach Steamship: Company, 


Inc., with American West African Line | 


Inc.: Arrangement for through movement 
of canned fish from Pacific coast ports to 
Canary Island and West African ports 
of call of American West African Line, 
with trahsshipment at New York. 
Through rate is to be apportioned be- 


tween the lines, 35 cents to Luckengach | 


and 65 cents to American West African 
Line after deduction of transshipment 
cost at New York. On cargo originating 
at points beyond Luckenbach Line load- 
ing ports that carrier is to receive entire 
cost of transporting shipments to ship- 
side. Shipments under the agreement are 
subject to minimum bill of lading charge 
of $10 to West African ports and $15 to 
Canary Island ports, of which Lucken- 
bach proportion is to be $5 in each in- 
stance. 

1002—Calmar Steamship Corporation 
with Swedish-American Line: Agreement 
providing for through movement of ship- 
ments from Pacific coast ports to ports 
of call of Swedish-American Line in 
Sweden and Finland. Through rates are 
to be based on the local rates of the par- 
ticipating carriers, but are in no case 
to be less than the direct-line rates, and 
are to be apportioned four-sevenths to 
Calmar and three-sevenths to Swedish- 
American Line. Transshipment is to be 
affected at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New- 
port News, Norfolk or Boston, the cost 
thereof to be borne by Calmar. 

996.—Calmar Steamship Corporation 
with E. V. Rideout Company: Through 
billing. arrangement covering shipments 
from Mare Island, South Vallejo, Val- 
lejo, Selby and Oleum, Calif,, to Atlantic 
coast ports of call of Calmar Steamship 
Corporation, with iransshipment at San 
Francisco. Through rates are to be the 
combination of the local rates of the 
participating carriers. Wharfage charges 
at port of transshipment are to be ab- 
sorbed by Calmar while cost of trans- 
ferring shipments is to be for account 
of the cargo. Rideout Company vessels 
are to call at Calmar dock when, ship- 
ments aggregate in excess of 12,000 
pounds. 

Atlantic Coast to Far East 

1005.—Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., with Dollar Steamship Line: 
Arrangement covering through ship- 
ments from Atlantic coast ports to Far 
East, via San Francisco, at direct line 
rates established by Far East Confer- 
ence lines. Through rates and cast of 
transshipment are tobe apportioned 
equally between the lines, subject to 
minimum proportion of $5 per ton to 
Dollar. On cargo to ports othe: than 
base ports Dollar is to roceive excess of 
the through rate over the rate to base 
ports. 

1030.—Shepard Steamship Company 
with Canadian National Steamships: Ar- 
rangement for through movement of 
shipments from Atlantic coast ports to 
Vancouve: and Victoria, B. C.. with 
transshipment at San Francisco. Through 
rates are to be based on Shepard Steam- 
ship Company’s maximum tariff out of 
which it will absorb the Canadian Na- 
tional’s proportion, subject to maximum 
division of 40 per cent and minimum di- 
vision of 20 per cent per 100 pounds. 
Drayage charges are to be absorbed 
equally by the carriers. the Canadian 
National vessels to call at Shepard 
wharf when cargo aggregates in excess 
of 100 tons. Inward State tolls are to be 
assumed by Shenard and outward tolls 
by Canadian National. 

1008.—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship 
Company, Inc., with Dollar Steamship 
Line: Arrangement for through move- 
ment of shipments from Far East to 
Gulf ports via San Francisco. Through 
rates are to be in accordance with ap- 
plicable direct line rates of conferences 
in the Orient, subect to minimum through 
rate of $9 per ton weight or measure- 
ment, and are to be apportioned equeallv. 
Transshipment cost is to be absorbed in 
equal proportion. On cargo originating 
beyond Dollar Line loading ports in the 
Orient that carrier is to receive expense 
of transportation to shinside, 

1018.—Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., with Elder, Dempster & Com- 
pany, Ltd.: Arrangement for through 
movement of canned fish from Pacific 
coast ports to Canary Island and West 
African ports. Through rate of $1.05 
is to be apportioned 35 cents to Lucken- 
bach and 65 cents to Elder-Dempster, 
the remainder to cover cost of trans-ship- 
ment at New York. On cargo originst- 
ing at points beyond Luckenbach Line 
loading ports on Pacific coast that car- 
rier is to receive entire cost of trans- 
porting shipments to shipside. Shin- 
ments under the agreement are suhect to 
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New Jersey Requests Elimination 
Of Free Lighterage at New York Port 


Complaint Filed With I. C. C. Alleges Practice of 54 
Railways Discriminates Against State 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


John J. Hickey and William T. Bronson, | countries to various points in said city 
commerce attorneys at Washington. of New York. 
The complaint of the above - named (8) from various points in the State 
complainant respectfully shows: of New Jersey to various points in said 
. three countries, including said city of 
That the ace of New aera? te York. 
complainant herein, is one of the sov- (4) from various points in said three 
ereign States and a body politic, and| .ountries including said city of New 


this complaint is filed and the result- | . : ; 
ing proceeding is instituted by com- |New Jeruge points in the State of 


i A 1 under and 
prainent Ss. Se ee | (ce) That the averments herein apply 


y vi i sted in said 
by virtue ‘of authoxaty: vested ms | to said The New York Central Railroad 


attorney general by the laws of said | ¢ 
State. including joint resolution No. 28, Company as lessee and operator of the 


Construction 
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Aviation 


contemporaneous service in the inter- 
state transportation of a like kind of 
freight traffic to and/or from points in 
|New Jersey under substantially similar 
|cireumstances and conditions, in viola- 
tion of section 2 of said act. 

(c) That through giving allowances, 
}as described in subparagraph (b) next 
preceding, each of said defendants re- 
duces its compensation for longer haul 
transportation of, property to and/or 
from said city of New York, below the 
amount of compensation which it exacts 
|for shorter haul transportation of simi- 
lar property to and/or from various 
points in New Jersey and thereby vio- 
lates section 4 of said act. 

(d) That certain of said rates de- 
scribed in Part III above are applicable 
to transportation of freight westward 
from New York harbor to various points 
in New Jersey located east of the Dela- 
ware River ard to various points in the 
United States located west of said river 
;and to transportation of property east- 
ward from those points to New York 
| harbor; that said rates applicable for 


Carload rates on salt from competing 
fields in western Michigan and Kansas 
to points in the West were modified in 
a supplemental report in Docket 17579 
made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Oct, 31. 


| 


| 


application of arbitraries 


| approved July 2, 1929, and certain pro- 
|visions of the interstate commerce act 


: 

(a) That each of the defendants 
named in appendix “A,” which is sub- 
joined and incorporated herein, is a duly 
organized corporation; that each of said 


defendants named in part I of appendix | 


“A” is a common carrier engaged in 
the transportation of property in inter- 
| state commerce and foreign commerce 
| by railroad, for hire; that each of the 
| defendants named in parts I and Il 
| of appendix “A” is engaged in the trans- 
portation of property in interstate com- | 
merce and in foreign commerce, for hire, | 
partly by railroad and partly by wate 
under a common arrangement for con- 
tinuous shipment and carriage, and 
| therefore each of said defendants, as 
such common carrier, is subject to the 
provisions of the interstate commerce 
act. | 


| railway lines of the West Shore Rail- | that transportation east of said river in- 


road; as operator 0° railway lines located | clude a factor of 4 cents per hundred | 


| east.of the Hudson River and extending | pounds, and other amounts per hundred 
between Albany, in the State of New| pounds, as compensation for said light- 
York and the borough of Manhattan in| erage service; that said rates applicable 
the State of New York, and as operator | for said transportation of property to or 


of all other railway lines and railroad|from points west of said river do 
routes which it operated on the date of| not include compensation for said 
| the filing of this complaint. | lighterage service and, therefore, | 
lll | through exaction of said rates the 

defendants give undue and_ unrea- 


(a) That the seid defendants, having | sonable preference to said city of New 
heretofore established certain local, joint | york and various localities located west 
and proportional freight rates, for said; of said river and to various shippers 
transportation of property as described | jn said city and said localities and to 
in subparagravh (b) of part II above, said| their freight traffic and subject the 
rates being class rates and commodity | State of New Jersey, various localities 


| rates, respectively, exact those rates for | in New Jersey, various shippers in New 


said transportation of property. 
Costs of Trucking 
Expenses Challerzed 
(b) That the rates of said defendants 


Jersey and their freight traffic to undue 


of section 3 of said act. 
Charges Held to Be 
| Relatively Unjust 


and unreasonable prejudice, in violation | 


make lower rates. 


|ing of points in each producing field and 
|the establishment of rates from each 
producing point based on the average of 
| rates from all points in the field. The 
report of the Commission follows in full 
text: 

In the original report herein, 156 I. 
| C. C. 749, we found the rate on salt, in 
‘carloads, from western | Michigan to 
|northern Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
| Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
| North Dakota, and from Kansas to Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Da- 
| kota, North Dakota, and Wyoming un- 


| prescribed a maximum reasonable and 
| nonprejudicial basis of rates. 


into three zones, and, to the basic scale | 
of distance rates prescribed, it was pro- 
vided that arbitraries should be added | 


| reasonable and unduly prejudicial and} 


The destination territory was divided | 


j applicable to transportation of property 


Defendants Engaged 
In Transportation 


(b) That each of the defendants is so 
|engaged in the transportation of the | 


| with transportation by railroad are not 
challenged herein. but where trucking | 
service supplementary to said car float 


|by means of car floats in conjunction | 


for the distances in zone 1, hizher arb:- | 

(e) That said rates described in Part} traries for the distance in zone 2. and, 
III above include scales of rates that/| still higher arbitraries for the aggregate | 
apply to railroad, lighterage and motor; of the distances in zone 3 and west of | 
truck transportation service and scales; the line of the Santa Fe from the Okla- | 


various articles and commodities de- 
scribed in their classification, the con- 
|solidated freight classification, in car- 
|loads, and less-than-carload lots, in do- 
mestic commerce including local, inter- 
|line. coastal and intercoastal freight 
| traffic handled through the port of New 
| York, and in foreign commerce includ- 
|ing freight exported and _ imported 
|through the port of New York, over! 
| their local and through routes, and in 
|} conjunction with the connecting routes 
of various other common carriers, be- 
| tween certain points described as fol- 


lows: 

(1) from various points in the city, 
|of New York, in the State of New York, 
|to various other points in the United 
| States, Dominion of Canada, and Mex- 
ico, herein referred to collectively as 
the three countries. 

(2) from various points in said three 





to Bremen and Baltic Sea ports, trans- 
shipment New York. Through rates, 
which are to be based on direct line rates 
—subject to minimum bill of lading 
charge of $10 and cost of transshipment 
are to be apportioned equally between 
the carriers. Luckenbach Line is to re- 
ceive entire cost of transporting ship- 
ments from point of origin to shipside 
on Pacific coast, while on shipments to 
ports other than Bremen, North German 
| Lloyd is to receive agreed arbitraries to} 
cover cost.of transportation from Bre- 
men to destination. 

1015—The New York & Porto Rico 
Steamship Company with. Luckenbach 
Steamship Company, Inc.: Through bill- 
|ing arrangement covering canned goods, 
dried fruit and beans from Pacific coast 
| ports to Porto Rico via New York. 
| Through rates, which are based on direct 
| line rates, and transshipment charges are 
to be apportioned 60 per cent to Lucken- 
bach and 40 per cent to New York & 
| Porto Rico. Arrangement is subject to 
minimum bill of lading charges of $6 
to be apportioned $2.50 to New York & 
Porto Rico line and $3.50 to Luckenbach, 
| the latter to absorb the cost of transfer- 
ring shipments. 


| 


Rates Are Specified 

1017—Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., with Bull Insular Line, Ince.: 
Arrangement covering through movement 
of canned goods, dried fruit, beans and 
, peas from Pacific coast ports to Domini- 
can Republic ports, transshipment New 
| York. The through rates nd apportion- 
ment thereof are specified in the agree- 
ment, while transshipment charges are to 
be absorbed 60 per cent by Luckenbach 
and 40 per cent by Bull Insular except 
on shipments moving on minimum bill of 
lading charge, on which Luckenbach is 
to absorb entire cost of transshipment. 
Luckenbach is to receive entire cost of 
transporting shipments. from point of 
origin to shipside, while Bull Insular 
Line is to receive wharfage and tonnage 

dues at port of destination. 
1007—Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
| pany, Inc., with Dollar Steamship Line: 
Arrangement providing for through 
movement of, and apportionment of earn- 
ings on, shipments from Far East to At- 
lantic coast via San Francisco. Through 
rates are to be in accordance with appli- 
cable rates established by conferences in 
the Far East, subject to minimum 
through rate of $9 per ton weight or 


and rail service ir performed at the cost 


of rates that apply to railroad trans- 


and expense of the defendants all allow- 
ances for the trucking service are chal- | 
lenged herein as being in violation of | 
sections 2 and 3 of said act. said rates, in the relationship of the 
IV |one scale to the other scale, are rela- 
(a) That various localities in New Jer-| tively unjust and unreasonable in viola- 
sey, various shippers and business enter- | tion of section 1 of said act. 
prises in those localities and the freight} (f) That said defendants have not 
traffic transported by the defendants to} stated “separately” in their published 
and from those localities compete with} and filed tariffs and schedules, their 
said city of New York, various shippers | charges for said lighterage service and 
and business enterprises in said city of | trucking service and _ said defendants 
New York and the freight traffic trans-| have thereby disregarded and violated 
ported by said defendants to and from| the provisions of section 6 (1) of said 
said city of New York and, in that com-! act. 
petition, the measure of the freight rates| (g) That the said defendants, by 
established and exacted by the defendants | means of the preferences and prejudices 
is of great consequence. | described in subparagraph (a) and the 
(b) That in the transportation of prop- | unjust discrimination described in sub- 
erty, as described in part II above,| paragraph (b) of Part V hereof unjustly 
various localities in the State of New| deprive localities in New Jersey of their 
Jersey have a natural advantage of loca- | natural advantages in geographical loca- 
tion, in comparison with the location of | tion and unjustly retard the growth and 
said city of New York, which because | development of industry and commerce 
of lower cost of service arising from the | therein, and unjustly retard the develop- 


portation service but not to lighterage 
and motor truck service, both scales of 
rates being of the same measure, and 





transportation of freight to and from| ment of waterfront and other property | 
those localities in New Jersey should | therein available for development and | 
receive recognition in the establishment | deprive said localities of the benefit of | 


and exaction by the defendants, of rates | taxes attendant upon such development, 
for the aforesaid transportation of prop- | and unjustly stimulate and develop in- 
erty between various points and said| dustry, commerce and property values 
localities in New Jersey of a measure|in competing territory in the city and 
substantially lower than the rates for | State of New York, and thereby unjustly 
the trahsportatior of similar property | prevent the natural development of pop- 
between the same points and said city of | wlation, business opportunities and prop- 
New York, |erty values in said localities and un- 

Vv | justly and unlawfully create a prefer- 
(a) That, in connection with the trans-| ence of the ports of the State of New 


portation of property as described in part | York over the ports of the State of New | 


II above, and the application and exac- | Jersey, in violation of Article I, section 
tion of their established rates, each of [X, paragraph 5 of the Constitution of 
the defendants (1) assumes and bears’ the United States. 

the cost and expense of lightering cer- (h) That certain of said rates, de- 
tain shipments of property and hauling | S¢ribed in Part III above, apply to rail- 
certain shipments by means of motor| 102d, lighterage and/or motor 
trucks at the port of New 
and at said city pf New York and 
gives certain allowances out of said °f those rates apply to railroad trans- 
rates as compensation for said lightering portation service, but not to lighterage 
services, trucking services and various °F motor truck service, between those 
services, ine:dental thereto, (2) refrains points and various points in New Jersey, 
from assuming and bearing the cost and | 29d each of those two classes of rates 
expense of lightering and trucking other are of the same level or measure and, 


shipments transported at said rates to further, the defendants have not estab-| 
and/or from various points in the State | lished lower rates for application to’ the | 


of New Jersey and refuses to perform service last mentioned, and by their re- 
lighterage or trucking services and to fusal to establish and apply such lower 
assume or bear such cost and expense | rates and by exaction of the 


the shipments last mentioned, and (3) mentioned the defendants give undue and 
thereby gives undte and unreasonable unreasonable advantage to said city of 
preference and advantage to said .city| New York and the traffic mentioned first 


of New York, to various shippers who and subject the State of New Jersey and | 


obtain transportation of property by the the last mentioned traffic to undue and 


defendants to and from said city of New. unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage, | 


pa _ _ og nm ele and sub- in violation of section 3 of said act. 
jects the ate of New Jersey, various ' 5 i 
localities in New Jersey, various ship- Free Lighterage Service 
peis who obtain transportation of prop- Held to Be Unlawful 
erty to and from points in New Jersey (i) That said defendants, through af- 
and their freight traffic to undue and fording “free lighterage service” at 
unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage, New York harbor, which is an unlawful 
in violation of section 3 of said act. | practice, violate sections 2 and 3 of said 
Rates Granted Show act. 

VI 


Preference Is Charged , That by reason ot the facts stated in 
(b) That by assuming and bearing the fore 
the cost and expefise of lightering, loa 
ing, unloading and transferrin 
shipments of property and by 
allowances as compensation for li 
ing and transferring shipments. at said 


truck | 
York | transportation service between various | 
points and New York City and certain! 


higher | 
in connection with the transportation of | rates for the transportation service last | 


homa-Kansas boundary northward to 
| Hutchinson, Kans., thence an air line 
| through McPherson, Salina, and Beloit, | 
| Kans., to Lester, Nebr. 


| Distances Computed 


| Over Shortest Routes 
| It was provided that distances should | 
| be computed over the shortest routes 
| over which carload traffic can be moved 
| without transfer of lading, and that the 
| producing points in each producing field 
might be grouped and rates established 
; from each producing field based on the 


are a et tn 





| 

,for lighterage service and motor truck 
service performed by said defendants at | 
New York Harbor and said city of New| 
| York, and that such other and further | 
orders be made as the Commission may | 
consider proper in the premises. 
| The State of New Jersey, complainant, | 
a William A. Stevens, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, 

J. Raymond Tiffany, John J. Hickey, 
William S. Bronson, special counsel, 

Appendix A 

Common carirers by railroad. 
New York Central Railroad Companys 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 


Part I. 
The 
The 
pany, 
The 
Jersey, 
The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western | 
Railroad Cimpany, 
Erie Railroad Company, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 
New York, Ontario and Western Railway | 
| Company, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
Chicago and Erie Railroad Company, 
The Long Island Railroad Company, 
| The New Jersey and New York Railroad 
Company, 
| New York, Susquehanna and Western 
| Railroad Company, 
The Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway 
Company, 
Reading Company, 
Western Maryland Railway Company, 
The Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Terminal 
Railroad Company, 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal, 
Bush Terminal Railroad Company, 
East Jersey Railroad and Terminal Com- 
pany, 
Hoboken Manufacturers’ 
pany, 
New York Dock Railway, 
The Belt Railway Company of Chicago, 
Chicago and North Western Railway | 
Company, 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Rail. | 
way Company, | 
The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railway Company, | 
Great Northern Railway Company, 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company, | 
Internetional-Great Northern’ Railroad | 
Company, 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- |} 
| pany, 
The Michigan Central Rai.road Company, 
The New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
| Reilroad Company, 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
Southern Pacific Company, 
Southern Railway Company, 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
ay Company, 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Rail- 
| way Company, 
| Atlantic City Railroad Company, 
The Chicago and Alton Railroad Company 


| 


Central Railroad Company of New| 


| 


| 
| 


} 


Railroad Com- 


| we 


measurement. Through rates and trans- 
shipment expenses are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines while on cargo 
originating beyond the Dollar Line load- 


New York harbor, and by giving allow- 
ances, out of said rates, as compensa- 
tion for trucking certain shipments of 
property by means of motor trucks on 


ing ports in the Orient that carrier-is to the public streets and highways to 
receive entire cost of transportation to and/or from so-called inland stations, 
shipside. universal stations, off-track stations, 


1031—Shepard Steamship Company 
with Pioneer Line (Crowley Launch & 


Tugboat Co.):Through billing arrange- 
ment covering shipments from Atlantic 


constructive stations and private prem- 
ises of skinpers.and so-called trucking 
in lieu of lightera:e and by giving va- 
rious other allowances, at said city of 


going paragraphs, complainant | (William W. Wheelock and William G. 
d- | and others indicated above have been sub- | Bierd, Receivers), ; ; 
& certain jected by the defendants to practices and | c Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
ivi Cath + ompany, 
Atom a oe ee | * Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad | 
b s ’ e Jompany, 
time are unlawful in the several respects | Chicago Great Western Railroad Com- 
as stated in Part V above. | pany, 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad Company, 
The Chicago, Rock Island 


Wherefore, compl:.inant prays that the 
defendants may be severally required to | 
answe ~harve >ine | - 
answer the charges herein; that after | Railway Company, 
due hearing and investigation an order; The Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf Rail- 
be made commanding ‘said defendants, | way Comnany, 
and each of them, to cease and desist| The Delaware and Hudson Company, 
from the aforesaid violations of said | |, Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad 
act, and establish and put in force and|‘°MP2ny, " ‘ 
apply in future to the transportation of | Elgin, Joliet and Eastern Railway Com- 


and Pacific | 


coast ports to Mare Island, Calif., 
transshipped at San Francisco. Through 
rates are to be based on tariff rates of 
Shepard Steamship Company, out of 
which Pioneer Line is to receive a maxi- 
mum division of 20 cents per 100 pounds. 


J . . any 
New York, said deferuants charge, de- | 5#id property to and from said points 

mand and rece've a less compensation |i" New Jersey and to and from points 
from various persons for certain inter- | in said city of New York, in lieu of the 
state transportation of property to rates described in Part III hereof, such 
and/or from said city o*° New York | other rates as the Commission may deem 
rendered by said defendants than they Treasonable and just, and publish, in the 


| 
} 
| 


The Mocking Velley Railway Company, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, 
Pere Marquette Railway Company, 

The Pittsburgh and Lake Erie. Railroad 
| Company. 

nion Pacific R:ilroad Company, 
Wabash Railway Company. 


Cost of transshipping cargo is to be borne 


minimum bill of lading charge of $10 by the Pioneer Line, 


to West African ports and $15 to 


charge, demand and receive from other 
| persons for doing for them a like and 





Carary Island ports, of which Lucken- 


|form of separately established rates or | Part II.—Steamship lines. Great Lakes 


| charges, their reascnable rates or charges | Transit Corp. 




















AuTHORIzED STATEMENTS ONL 


y Are Presenren Herein, Berna 


PusitsHen Without COMMENT BY THe Unitep States DaiLy 


‘Shipping 
F reight Rates Are Read justed on Salt 
From Fields in Michigan and Kansas 


Modifications Are Designed to Eliminate Alleged Inequal- | 
ities in Tariffs Previously Prescribed 





average of the distances from all pro- 
ducing points in that field. The effective 
date of our order has been postponed 
to Mar. 15. 1930. 

While zone 3 arbitraries were provided 
for distances west of the above described 


The modified report, which undertakes | line through Kansas, through inadvert- | 
to remove certain alleged inequalities|ence zone 2 arbitraries were not pro- 
junder the previous order, changes the | vided for distances east of that line and 
to certain | west of zone 1 in the mimeograph report | 
points in the territory affected and pre-|sexved on the parties. 
scribes the shortest route over which! rected in the printed report, but through | 
carload traffic can move without change | inadvertence the latter was not served on | 
of lading as the route to be used in rate- | the parties. 
making, irrespective of whether a longer|a continuation of the dividing line be- | 
route through lower-rated zones would| tween zones 2 and 3 in Nebraska, South 


This was cor- 


The line through Kansas is 


Dakota and North Dakota. It is appar- 


The report further permits the group- | ent that the same reasons that warrant 


zone 2 arbitraries for distances in east- 
ern Nebraska and eastern North and 
South Dakota and zone 3 arbitraries for 
distances in western Kansas warrant 


zone 2 arbitraries for distances in east- | 


ern Kansas. 

Of the Kansas producing points, An- 
thony and Hutchinson are ou the divid- 
ing line described above, while Sterling, 
Lyons, Little River and Kanopolis are 
west of that line. 


eration we are of the opinion that the! 


Kansas field should not be thus divided, 
as zone 3 arbitraries would be required 
from some of the producing points and 
not from others on traffic that moved 
through eastern Kansas. 
can be readily removed by making the 
line from Hutchinson to Salina the Mis- 


souri Pacific through Steling to Lyons, | 
the Santa Fe though Little River to) 
Geneseo, the Missouri Pacific thence to} 
| Kanopolis, and che Union Pacific to Sa- 
All of the producing points would | 
then be on the dividing line, which would | 
be substantially the same as in the orig- | 


lina. 


inal report. 

The full text of the report cover- 
ing the rates basc ! on short line dis- 
tances from each producing field will 
be printed in the issue of Nov. 2. 


New Orleans Road Asks 
To Abandon Shore Branch 


The New Orleans-Great Northern 
Railroad Company has applied to. the 








Interstate Commerce Commission, in Fi- | 


nance Docket 7908, for authority to 


abandon part of its Shore Line Branch in| 


Louisiana, the Commission announced on 
Oct. 30. 
posed to sbandon extends about 12 miles 
from Covington Junction to Folsom, both 


in the Parish of St. Tammany. The rea- | 
son given for the proposed abandonment | 


is. inadequate~traffic to support cost of 
operation. 





Two Railroads Ask Right 
To Abandon Road Stretch 


Upon further consid- | 


This objection | 


The portion which it is pro-| 





. 


Calendar 






—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


! No. 22612. Beatrice Brick Works, Inc., et 
al, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Cqmpany et al. Hearing now as- 
signed for Nov. 4, 1929, at Omaha, Nebr., 
before Examiner Bardwell 1s cancelled. 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 4309 et 
al. Commodity rates from, to, and be- 
tween points in southern territory, and 
Fourth Section Application No. 13918, 
Hearing in Fourth Section Appiications 
Nos. 4309 et al. now assigned ‘for Nov. 5, 
1929, at Jacksonville, Fla., before Exam 


| 
| 


these applications having been conclude 
and the matter submitted as of Oct. 22, 
1929. Hearing in Fourth Section Applica- 
tion No. 13918 now assigned for Nov. 5, 
1929, at Jacksonville, Fla., before Exenig 
iner Boat, is postponed until further no» 
tice. : 

Finance Docket No. 6072. Amended applica- 
tion of the Fairport, Painesville & East- 
ern Railroad Company for authority to 
construct an extension of its line in Lake 
and Ashtabula counties, Ohio. Hearing 
now assigned for Oct. 29, 1929, at Colum- 


| bus, Ohio, before the public utilities 
commission of Ohio, is reassigned for 
hearing on Nov. 6, 1929, at Columbus, 


Ohio, before the public utilities commis- 
sion of Ohio. 

No. 22568. Virginia State Horticultural So- 
ciety et al. v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway Company et al. Hearing 
now assigned for Noy. 15, 1929, at Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., before Examiner H. 
Johnson, is postponed to a date to be 
hereafter fixed. 

No. 15806. Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany v. *kberdeen & Rockfish Railroad 
Company et al. and No. 15900, Sub. No. 
1. Tidewater Portland Cement Company v. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad Company 
et al., are assigned for further hearing 
on Dec. 3, 1929, at Jacksonville, Fla., be- 
fore Examiner Money, in accordance with 
the Commission’s order of July 31, 1929. _ 

No. 22109. Rates on sand, gravel, crushed 
stone, and chert within the State of South 
Carolina. Hearing now assigned for Nov. 
12, 1929, at Columbia, S. C., before Exam- 
iner Hurley, is reassigned for hearing, 
Dec. 17, 1929, at the United States Court 
Rooms, Columbia, S. C., before Examiner 
Hurley. 

Fourth Section Application No. 1045.—Filed 
by the Texas & Pacific Railway Co., for 





carloads, from Elm Hall Plantation, La., to 

East St. Louis, Ill., when destined beyond. 

Order having been entered denying appli- 

cation, hearing scheduled for Nov. 6, at 

New Orleans, La., before Examiner Kon- 

igsberg, cancelled. 

| Finance Docket No. 7820.—Application of 
Mineral Point & Northern Railway Co. 
under section 1 (18) of the interstate com- 
merce act for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity permitting aban- 
donment of its line in Iowa and Lafayette 
counties, Wis. Assigned for hearing on 
Nov. 14, at Mineral Point, Wis., before the 
railroad commission of Wisconsin. 

No. 22577.—Dewey Portland Cement Co. et 
al. v. Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Rail- 
way Co. et al. Hearing now assigned for 


| 








The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company and the Black Hills 
and Fort Pierre Railroad Company has 
applied jointly to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission: in Finance Docket 
7910 for authority to abandon a line of 
railroad from Englewood to Calcite, S. 
Dak., the Commission announced on | 
Oct. 30. The Black Hills and Fort 
Pierre Railroad Company owns the line 
proposed to be abandoned and it is op- 
erated by the Burlington to haul lumber 
and mill products. It is a narrow guage 
line connecting with the Burlington at 
Englewood and extending about 42 miles 


; to Calcite, S. Dak. The competition of 


motor transport is stated to be respon- 
sible for unprofitable operation. 





Petition for Union Station 
Denied, Appeal Is. Entered 





The petition of the Los Angeles Ter- 
minal Exchange, Inc., in Finance Docket 


7517 for an order requiring construction te 
of a terminal railway station at the | ¢ 
Plaza and Civic Center in Los Angeles t 


was dismissed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Oct. 
action of the United States Supreme 
Court on the question of the Commis- 
sion’s authority to require construction 
of the terminal station as requested. 
The Supreme Court heard arguments 
Oct. 28 and 29 in the appeal of the suit 
of the city of Los Angeles to compel 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue an order directing the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Southern 
Pacific Company, and the Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad to construct and 
use a new union station in that city. 
The suit involyes the question of 
whether the Commission has the au- 
thority, under the interstate commerce 
act, to order carriers to build and use 
union passenger depots. It has been 
taken under advisement by the court. 





Louisiana Railroads 
Contest Gravel Rates 





State Highway Commission to 
Intervene 





State of Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge, Oct. 30. 
The Louisiana Highway Commission 
will intervene on Oct, 30, when the gravel 
rate injunction proceeding filed by Loui- 
siana railroads operating west of the 
Mississippi river comes up for hearing 
in New Orleans in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana Oct, 30, according to an oral 
statement by I. W. Gajan, secretary and 
member of the Louisiana Highway Com- 


The interstate rates prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
been in effect intrastate in the territory 
affected since Oct. 17, the day after an 
order was received by the railroads set- 
ting aside an order issued by the Louisi- 
ana Public Service Commission putting 
in the higher rates only in the extreme 
horthern portion of the State. 

The intrastate rates on sand, gravel 
and other materials for public works have 
been materially lower than the interstate 
The Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission order came on complaint of 
Arkansas gravel producers, who alleged 
discrimination. 


The Louisiana commission contended 


that the discrimination if any, applied 


1,944.80 | only in the northern tier of parishes and 


bach’s proportion is to be $5 in each in- ° * | mission. 
Beck's, Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expense 

1082.—Shepard Steamship Company : Pee 
with Christenson-Hammond Line: Ar- | (As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
rangement for through movement of Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. Ste. Marie Ry. Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
shipments from Atlantic coast ports to September Nine Months September Nine Months September Nine Months 
British Columbia and North Pacific ports | 1929 _ 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
of the United States. with transshipment Freight revenue .......-+- 4,113,229 4,548,832 29,928,856 29,078,344 | 2,579,740 2,329,363 23,405,987 20,514,220] 2,206,212 2,084,813 18,077,278 16,630,208 
at San Francisco. Through rates are to| Passenger r- “enue ......-- 438,029 473,203 3,689,737 3,948,816 | 182,527 205,226 1,690,282 1,819,019 158,555 230,986 1,602,583 1,797,280 
be based on Shepard Steamship Com-| Total oper. rev. ceeeees 4,944,440 5,405,827 36,873,083 35,819,147| 2,863,365 2,619,183 26,162,958 23,090,222] 2,528,560 2,464,864 21,159,757 19,626,887 
pany’s tariff rates, out of which it is to| Maintenance of way ...... 619,065 612,600 4,977,314 5,163,651 359,109 388,216 3,067,399 3,096,214 512,729 310,454 4,644,457 3,607,625 4 
absorb the local rates of the Christen- | Maintenasce of equipment 738,185 743,789 6,731,023 6,644,230 887,147 857,634 9,138,011 7,482,888 429,810 362,520 4,035,504 4,097,723 
son-Hammond Line while the lefter is to} Transportation expenses 1,505,713 1,708,085 13,040,771 13,448,890} 905,126 826,022 . 8,240,576 7,439,306 706,312 711,385 6,318,045 6,506,909 
absorb terminal and transfer charges at Total expenses incl. other 8,093,378 3,247,677 26,788,140 27,732,786) 2,274,907 2,180,486 21,512,826 19,051,347] 1,777,312 1,494,220 16,073,168 15,152,561 | rates. 
port of transshipment. | Net from railroae ...... 1,851,062 2,131,150 10,084,943 8,586,361! 588,458 438,697 4,650,132 4,038,875 | 751,248 970,644 5,086,589 4,474,326 

1011—Luckenbach Steamship Com-) faxes i thi icy ORR 366,162 266,512 2,307,635 2,018,912; 184,900 163,700 1,620,500 1,466,700! 114,481 91,233 484,540 826,268 
pany, Inc., with North German Lloyd:! Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 482 98 5,533 3,022 | 17 57 145 845 | 1,481 443 5.813 5,197 
Agreement for through movement of, Net after te: 1B. akties 1,484,418 1,864,540 7,771,775 6,564,427 403,481 274,940 3,029,487 2,571,330! 635,286 878,968 4,232,236 3,642,863 | 
and apportionment of earnings on canned | Net efter rents... sce 1,262.177 1,611,475 6,478.597 5,304,020 789,766 651.964 6,203,729 5,482,855 | 506,370 793.355 3.115.391 2,448,130 
goods, dried fruit, dried beans, honey and) Aver. ‘niles operated ..... 4,380.90 4,385.10 4,380.90 4,385.10 231.27 231.27 281.27 231.27| 1,944.83 1,944.80 1,914.83 
apricot kernels from Pacific coast ports! Operating ratio ......++e. 62.6 60.6 12.6 76.0 | 99.4 83.3 82.2 82.5 | 70.3 60.6 76.0 77.2 


‘issued its order accordingly. 


Nov. 18, at Kansas City, Mo., before Ex- 
aminer Bardwell, postponed. 





Plans for Airport 
In Baltimore Filed 





Company Registers With Cap- 
italization of $5,000,000 


State of Maryland: 
Baltimore, Oct. 31. 





4° 





iner Boat, is cancelled, the hearing iy 


authority to continue rates on sugar, ing 


Baltimore is to have an airport occu- ® 


pying 125 acres of ground about two 
miles from the city, according to a cer- 
tificate of incorporation filed with the 
State tax commission. 


The certificate was filed for the Balti- 
more Airport, Inc. According to the 
charter, the authorized capital consists 
of 50,000 shares of no par value. For 
the purpose of estimating the State bo- 
nus tax, which amounted to $800, the 
capitalization was placed at $5,000,000. 
The airport will be located at the in- 
rsection of two of the main thorough- 
ares leading to the city and will es- 
ablish direct connection with transcon- 
tinental lines, according to the certifi- 


30 pending | cate, 





Interstate Bridge Dispute 
Heard in Supreme Court 





[Continued from Page 7.] 
as to the feasibility of postponing the 
court’s action on the case until the State 
court had decided its phase of the litiga- 
tion, and Mr. Smith replied that the de- 
lay caused by such a postponenient would 
permit private bridge companies to come 
in and construct private bridges which 
would interfere seriously with the plans 
of the Federal highway program. 

Mr. Smith stated that this was the 
first time such a controversy had been 
presented to the court and asked that 
the court exercise its discretion and take 
into consideration the modern develop- 
ment of highways and the feasibility of 
this bridge from the standpoint of the 
Federal highway plans. 


“This court will not follow narrow 
| technical rules when acting as court of 
jarbitration between two _ sovereign 
States,” Mr. Smith concluded. 

Mr. Littlepage, presenting his closing 
arguments, “contended that the individ- 
ual defendants had objected at every 
stage of the proceedings to their pres- 
ence in the suit.” 


In response to Mr. Smith’s statement 
that the defendants’ interest in the suit 
was that of taxpayers but that they could 
not show just how substantial their in- 
terest was, Mr. Littlepage replied that 
this suit means over $2,000,000 to the 
taxpayers of the State of Indiana. 


Mr. Littlepage concluded his argu- 
ments by stating that the contract was 
in violation of the act of Congress per- 
mitting its execution and reiterated that 
the court was without jurisdiction owing 
to the attitude of the State of Indiana 
in the litigation. 
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Investigation Asked 
Into Plans to Develop 


Flathead Power Site 


- Senate Requested to Inquire 
Into Alleged Mlegal Activ- 
ities of Applicant for 
License 








Senate investigation oe circumstances 
surrounding the application of the Rocky 
Mountain Power Company for the de- 
velopment of the Flathead Power site. 
and. ultimate prosecution of that com- 
pany by the Attorney General if it is 
found that “fictitious or illegal claims” 
have been made in the application, would 
be directed by a resolution (S. Res. 145) 
introduced in the Senate Oct. 31 by Sen- 
ator Schall (Rep.\, of Minnesota. 

The Federal Power Commission, at the 
request of Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Montana, is now holding a hearing on the 
Flahhead site applications. Walter H. 


Wheeler, the other applicant, is present- 
ing testimony on behalf of his claims for 
development of the site. 


Rate Basis to Be Studied 


Under the Schall resoiution, the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee would make 
the investigation, which would include | 
“the reasons why the recommendations 
of the accountant and solicitor of the 
Federal Power Commission were over- 
ruled by higher officials,” and the ascer- 
tainment of whether “illegal claims of 
this character have been made the basis 
for rate making purposes in other ap- 
plications for power sites.” 

The resolution, wiicti was ordered to 
lie on the table, follows in full text: 

Whereas, according to documentary 
evidence brought out at the hearing now 
being held by the Federal Power Com- 
mission in the matter of leasing the 
Flathead power site, one of the appli- 
cants for a temporary permit spent con- 
siderable sums of money on Indian pow- | 
“wows and used other improper means of 
influencing the Indians who own the! 
power sites; and 

Whereas, according to documentary 
evidence brought out at the hearings 
now in session, officials and agents of 
the Rocky Mountain Power Co., one of 
the applicants for a preliminary permit 
and license for the development of the 
Flathead power sites made donations to 
churches, clubs, athletic associations, and 
various organizations; spent sums of 
money to entertain certain conventions, 
and even defrayed the funeral expenses 
of a certain man; and 

Whereas the salaries and expense ac- 
counts of certain officrals and agents of } 
the Montana Power Company were 
charged to the preliminary development 
as a part of the prelicense costs incurred 
by the Rocky Mountain Power Company; 
and 

Whereas officials of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Power Company made affidavits 
that these charges were part of the 
legitimate cost and actual legitimate in- 
vestment in development of the Flat- 
head power sites which the Rocky Moun- 





| 


tain Power Company has applied for a' 


temporary permit and license; and 


Charges Are Protested 


Whereds the accountant and solicitor 
of the Federal Power Commission in 
written opinions pointed out that. those 
charges were illegal and should not be 
allowed and would open the door to 
fraud, deception, illegal transactions and 
were against public policy; and 

Whereas other higher officials of the 
Federal Power Commission recommend 
that these fictitious claims be allowed, 
despite these unequivocal protests; and 

Whereas, if allowed, these fictitious 
and illegal claims would have been 
made the basis for rate-making purposes 
and would have thus imposed an unfair 
burden upon the consumers of power 
developed by the Flathead sites; and 

Whereas these fictitious and illegal 
costs would also have been part of the 
recapture price which the United States 
Government would eventually have had 
to pay for these sites; and 


Tendency to Fraud Alleged 


Whereas the ultimate effect of the ap- 
proval of these fictitious and illegal costs 
clearly tended to defraud the Government 
of the United States; and 
Whereas the Federal statutes and also 
the regulations of the Federal Power 
Commission provide penalties for the 
making and approval of false affidavits 
in connection with costs connected with 
preliminary developments of power sites 
Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce of the Senate ‘be 
authorized and directed to make a full 
and searching investigation into the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the application 
of the Rocky Mountain Power Company 
for the development of the Federal power 
sites; to investigate the reasons why the 
recommendations of the accountant and 
solicitor of the Federal Power Commis- 
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Public Utilities 


President Urges Passage of Tariff 
By Senate Within Next Two Weeks 











Majority Leaders 





by which adequate protection should be 
given to agriculture and to the indus- 
tries where the changes in economic 
situation demand their assistance. He 
stated that he could not believe and, 
therefore, would not admit that the 
United Staws Senate was unable to. legis- 
late and that the iriterests of the country 
required that legislation should be com- 
pleted during the special session. 

“The President has declined to inter- 
fere or to express any opinion on the de- 
tails of rates or any compromise thereof, 
as it is obvious that, if for no other 
reason, he could not pretend to have the 
necessary information in respect to many 
thousands of different commodities which 
such determination requires, but he 
pointed out that the wide differences of 
opinion and the length of the discussions 
in the Senate were themselves ample 
demonstration of the desirability of a 
real flexible clause in order that injustice 
in rates could be promptly corrected by 
scientific and impartial investigation and 
put in action without such delays as 
the present discuss‘ons give proof. ; 

“He urged the Republican leaders to 
get together and see if they could not 
expedite the early completion of the 
schedules and thus send the bill to con- 
ference with the House within the next 


Asked to Cooperate for Early Comple- 
tion of Rate Schedules 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
— is a worthy result of the debate. 





two weeks.” 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, read the President’s statement to 
the Senate. Commenting, Senator Mc- 


Kellar said that “it had taken the Presi- ; 


dent a long time to urge the expedition 
of this bill,” He said that a minority 


! Senator had urged four months ago that 


the President. “do what he-is doing 
now.” 

“The country and the Senate is as 
much in the dark as before regarding 
the attitude of the President, except that 
he wants to see the bill passed within 
the next two weeks,” he observed. 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
asked if the stdtement “throws any 
light on the President’s views as to the 
merits of the bill.” 

“It restates his desire to have legisla- 


tive duties left with him and opposing ' 


taking away the powers of the flexible 
clause,” replied Senator McKellar. 


Two Senators Deny 


Having Seen Statement 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
challenged the authenticity of the state- 
ment. 

“I am sure the Senator is reading 
something never uttered by the Presi- 
dent,” he declared. “It is incredible 
that it was given out by the President, 
and I wish the Senator would. make 
certain about what he is reading.” 

Replying to Senator McKellar’s ques- 
tion, Senators Smoot and Reed both de- 
nied having seen the statement. 
tor Simmons said he had seen the state- 
ment, but was “disposed to question it.” 

“Certainly the President, after con- 
ferring, with the majority leader, Sena- 


possible for the Senate to dispose of 15 
schedules in 12 days,” he said. “It is 
unreasonable, and I cannot believe that 
the statement is issued by the Presi- 
dent.” 

“It has the unmistakable mark of the 
President upon it,” said Senator Swan- 
son (Dem.), of Virginia. He referred 
to the “confused and scattered ranks of 
the majority party” and to “the leader of 
a disorganized army.” He said he be- 
lieved the statement was authentic. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
inquired of Senator McKellar how long 
he thought it would be before the bill 
could be completed. Senator McKellar 


| replied thrt he hoped the measure would 


be ready by Jan. 1. 
in two weeks,” Mr. McKellar asked Mr. 
Reed. 

“T don’t think so in view of the attitude 
of the coalition,” Senator Reed replied. 
“I won’t say it’s impossible, but I’ll say 
it’s entirely improbable, in view of their 
attitude” 

Senator Barkley asked if the bill could 
not be passed in two weeks if the Senate 
would adopt a motion to limit debate. 
Mr. McKellar said it probably could be 
done, but that he was opposed to cloture. 


Implication Is Unfair 
Says Senator Copeland 


Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, said it was “not fair for the Presi- 
dent to give the country the impression 


weeks, but that it is being delayed by 
the coalition.” 

“If we finish in seven months we will 
be doing fairly well,” Mr. Copeland said. 
“We are not trying to defeat this bill, 
but are trying to make one worthy of 
; our efforts.” 


should devote its entire time to an ef- 
fort to pass the bill. He said the “coali- 
tion” was in virtual charge, and that it 
should be passed so it could be put be- 





sion were overruled by higher officials; 


and to ascertain whether fictitious and | 


illegal claims of this character have been 
made the basis for rate making purposes 
in other applications for power sites; and 
to report to the Senate its findings in 
the premises, tugether with recommen- 
dations for the correction of abuses that 


@ may be found to exist: And be it further 


Resolved, That the findings of this 
Committee be laid before the Attorney 
General of the United States, and, if in 
his opinion a crime: has been committed. 
it shall be the sense of the Senate that 
he shall promptly proceed to take the 
» necessary steps for the prosecution of 


fore the President. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
said he thought debate on the bill had 
proceeded without the “suspicion of a fili- 


“legitimate objection” to its provisions. 

“Everybody recognizes that this delay 
has resulted because a large majority of 
this body is opposed to the measure as 
it stands, and because it is opposed by 
a large majority of the people,” he 
declared. 


rather than those who favored it. 





those, who, in his/ opinion, 
violated the law. . P may have 





Two Firms in Michigan 
Authorized to Issue Stock 





State of Michigan: 

; Lansing, Oct. 31. 
The Detroit Edison Co. is authorized 
to issue $20,746,700 of its capital stock, 
representing one-fifth of the capital 
stock of the company, in an order writ- 
ten by the public utilities commission 
Oet. 30. The funds received from the 
sale of the stock will be used for the 
retirement of obligations and floating 
indebtedness of the electric company, 

its application stated. 

The commission also authorized the 
Peninsular Producing & Refining Co. to 
issue $100.000 of its stock and to enter 


into the oil and gas refining and trans- | 


' porting business, 


“What is this coalition?” asked Sena- 
tor Glass (Dem.), of Virginia. “In the 
final analysis it means simply that the 
majority on both sides of the Senate is 
opposed to the bill.” 


@ f ident is, 
The statement of the President is | thing is for these men to sit down and} 


optimistic when he implies that a group 
of majority Senators could hurry the bill 
through,” said Senator Reed. “They 
could not put it through in two years if 
the coalition did not want it to go 
through.” 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 


Sena- ! 


tor Watson, would not say that it is| 


nye 


“Do you think we can pass this bill | 


that the bill could be passed in two} 


Mr. Borah said he thought the Senate‘ 


buster,” and that any delay arose from | 





Defense of the action of the minority 
in amending the pending bill was pre- 
sented by Senator Harrison. He said 
the coalition seeks to prevent high rates 
at present in the pending bill. 

The following comment Mr. 
Hoover’s statement was made: 

Senator Borah: “I agree with the 
President that the pledges should be 
kept. That is what some of us are try- 
ing to do. I think there need be no un- 
easiness over a suggestion that the Sen- 
ate will fail to legislate. It will legislate, 
but it will take some time to rewrite the 
bill in the Senate. But as slow as we 
are we are making progress faster than 
they did under the flexible provisions. 
To my own knowledge it took the Tariff 
Commission three years to consider one 
item, to wit, onions. Remember it takes 
longer to do a good job than a bad one.” 

Senator Norris: “I have never criti- 
cized the President for his refusal to 
make a statement; but he came out on 
the debenture and on the flexible provi- 
sion, so I thought he would want to 
come out on the rates. I don’t believe it 
is likely that we can finish the bill in the 
extra session but we ought to go right 
ahead.” 

Senator Harrison: “The President has 
given good advice to the majority lead- 
ers but he still refuses to take sides in 


on 





‘the controversy in the majority party. I 
don’t think it if impossible to get a biil, 


in two weeks, but as far as adjournment 
is concerned the President’s statement 
and the statement of Senator Watson 
knocks the props from under that. I 
still regret the President has not stated 
his ideas on rates.” 

The Senators who conferred with 
President Hoover were the majority 
leader, Senator Watson (Rep.), of In- 
diana, who is about to leave Washington 
because of bad health, and Senator Mc- 


interim” during Mr. Watson’s absence. 
Too Late to Compromise, 


Mr. Simmons Says 


A plea in the Senate on the day follow- 
lowing his conference with Mr. Hoover 
that the different factions compromise 
their differences so that a bill can pass, 
was made by Majority Leader Watson. 
The reply was made, however, by Sen- 
ator Simmons (Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina, the ranking minority member of the 
Finance Committee, that it is too late to 
compromise. 

“Our differences can not now be com- 
promised,” declared Mr. Simmons. “The 
things we have done here are of the 
greatest importance to the people, the re- 
peal of the flexible tariff, the debenture 
which is needed to make effective these 
ineffective agricultural rates. 

“The country knows the House bill is 
reeking' with sectional discrimination, 
reeking with industrial discrimination, 
that it is framed with the interests of 
industry and not with the interests of 
agriculture.- 

“Let us go ahead like men, if it takes 
to the last day of this session and the 
last day of the fhext session, let us take 
the bill to conference and fight for it 
there and let the responsibility for defeat 
rest With the Administration and the 
other House.” 

Senator Watson’s remarks, which 
opened the day’s session, included the 
statement that “when the bill goes to 
conference and we get a finality and de- 
termine what or what not should be lett 
out, that will be time enough to consider 
the attitude of the President.” 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, a Finance Committee member, dis 
agreed with Mr. Watson on this point, 
declaring that the “President ought to 
express himself and take sides between 
the factions of his party. If efforts are 


| going to be made to strangle this bill, 


if the fight is going to be lost in confer- 
ence through executive interference, let 
it be known now. 

“The policy from now on should be for 
us to offer those amendments which 
carry out our ideas and vote on them 
after reasonable debate.” ~ 

Senator Watson declared it “unthink- 
able that the tariff bill should be aban- 
doned, despite “the disposition on the 
part of many to go away without act- 
ing.” Both Senators Simmons and Har- 
rison asserted that this would not be 
done and that the bill would be carried 
forward. 

Senator Borah joined with them, stat- 
ing that “there is no use to talk about 
not passing a bill. There may not be 
enough votes to pass it when it is com- 
pleted, but to abandon legislation, to 
refuse to legislate, is unthinkable. 

“The farmers have waited for 10 long 
years; for us to abandon it now would 
be to abandon our right of leadership 
in the United States Senate. In my 
judgment there will be no abandonment 
of the bill until it is passed up to the 
President of the United States.” 

“This is the Senate of the United 
States and it is its function to legislate,” 
declared Senator Watson when he took 


| the floor. 


“IT am not prepared to ‘say that the 
Senate is incapable of functioning as 
the fathers designed the Constitution. 

“There are men enough in this body 
who represent agricultural States and 
who realize that there must be addi- 
tional rates imposed upon agricultural 





He said if the President really wanted | 
to expedite the bill he should call in| 
some of the Senators who opposed it} 





imports to pass a tariff bill. There are 
men here representing industrial States 
who believe that some of their industries 
are entitled to higher rates. These two 
groups could facilitate the passage of 
the tariff bill. 


Sane Thing to Do 
Is to Reason It Out 


“But the trouble is that they do not 


get together and accomplish the com- 
mon purpose. The sane and sensible 


find out reasonable rates to be imposed 
in the pending measure and then pass it. 

It is true that the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. McNary) and I visited the 


quest, but at my suggestion, and that 


Water Power 


| acting. 


| 

| Northwest and men from the East, men 
|on both sides of the chamber, and come 
| to a conclusion about rates. We must 


Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, who will be | 
assistant leader to Senator Jones (Rep.),| 
of Washington, the “majority leader adj} 


-| President, industries lagging behind and 


| situation in which we find ourselves.” 


| President last evening, not at his re- 
| 


contended that the bill “is getting let-!we discussed the situation with him. 
ter,” but that compromise will be es- |The President is anxious to have a bill 
sential. passed; it is part of his presidential pro- 

“There is no reason to believe that|gram. This session was called espe- 
we will not have a tariff bill,” he de-|cially for two purposes, farm relief, 
clared, stating that he saw “nothing dis- | which is behind us, and tariff revision. 


covraging ahead of us.” 
| _The debate had brought out admis- 
sions, 


should be framed in a different way, so 
that everybody will be entitled to rep- 
resentation in making the bill. 


He said 


he said, that future tariff bills | 


| 


Whatever the President may have had 
in mind, the House of Representatives 
passed a bill and sent 
and the Senate had nothing to do but to 
| consider that bill. 
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proposition to consider the agricultural 
schedule alone and twice it has decided 
that industrial schedules must be con- 
sidered, Therefore the sane thing to do 
is to find out what rates ought to be 
imposed. This may be a difficult task 
a will to do will accomplish the 
eed. 


“I-am assuming there are men enough 
in this body who want to pass a tariff 
bill and who feel that the industries in 
their States really need additional pro- 
tection to do so. The trouble is we have 
not gone about it in a conciliatory fash- 
ion and at the present time there is a, 
disposition on the part of many to ad- 
journ Congress and go away without 
I am compelled to go away un- 
der the advice of doctors for a little 
while but if I were here I never should 
agree to a proposition to adjourn this | 
Congress without passing the tariff bill.” 

Asked by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, whether much time was 
not bound to be consumed in considering 
new rates, Mr. Watson replied: “If we 
are going to debate every item—and 
there are 21,000 items in this bill—we 
would be here 21,000 days or 21,000 
weeks, but in the give-and-take of legis- 
lation men on various sides sit down, 
talk it over and largely agree on what 
can be done. This is a meeting of minds 
otherwise opposed on a common proposi- 
tion, and where there is a meeting of 
minds decisive action is possible. I think 
this tariff bill can be passed, and I think 
it ought to be passed. 


“] have never at any time asked the) 
President to tell me whether he would 
sign the bill or what he would do by 
way of making a concession. I do not 
think any President ought to be asked 
as to his attitude toward a measure 
pending in the Congress. When the bill 
goes to conference and we get a finality 
that will be time enough to consider the 
attitude of the President. 


“We could sit down, men from the 








either do that or acknowledge that the 
Senate of the United States is an im- 
potent and incompetent body. 

“We must not forget that men in the | 
East voted for the farm bill and the 
appropriations to carry it into effect, and 
we must not forget that men in the 
Northwest recognize the fact that there | 
are industries which need bolstering in 
accordance with the suggestion of the 


that need additional protection. 


Protection Is Policy 
Of This Country 


“I beg all my friends, those on the 
other side as well as those behind me, 


tective tariff country. Protection 
been its policy throughout its history. 
We must remember that the tariff en- 
tered into the last campaign and there 
was a majority given to the President 
and he has made known his views in 
accordance with his pfrty platform. It 
is to me unthinkable that some sort of 
tariff bill will not eventuate from the 





|men’s work and dress clothes, 


|Hinch; 974, Brooks Oil Co. and E, A. 


|every merchandiser will agree that it is 


|by Government control of the channels 


| Corporation of America to the Govern- 
to remember that after all this is a | 
as | 





When Senator Watson had concluded, 


| Senator Harrison said that the majority | the Senate by unanimous consent also 
|leader’s remarks were “timely” and set | agreed to reject the House proposal, 


aright any impression that may have 
existed regarding adjournment, ; 
“In view of what the majority leader 


views, there ought to be a tariff bill in 
this session,” he declared. “There isn’t 
anything else left to do. We ought to 
drive through, frame our legislation here 
and let it go to conference. 

“We are following the only logical 
course. It may be that we can save a 
few moments of time, but the minority 
has always been ready to cooperate in 
speeding the bill.” 

Senator Borah said that the issue pre- 
sented in the bill, namely whether the 
western agricultural States are to be in- 
cluded in the benefits of tariff protection, 
which he believes can be fully attained 
only by the debenture, “will not be killed 
in this chamber when the last vote 
comes.” 

“Nothing the President might say 
would justify us in abandoning the bill, 


Senator Simmons, who explained that he 
did not agree with Mr. Harrison, feeling 
on the contrary that the President ought 


/not to interfere with legislation, whether 


in either House or in conference. 

“The majority leader has made a propo- 
sition. He has virtually proposed to 
the different elements in this body that 
they get together and talk over the 
difficulties and compromise the various 
differences in the bill. But the time 


was when the bill was in the committee 
being framed. 

“There are three separate groups in 
this body and if the Finance Committee 
had been made up of representatives of 
each group then we might have gotten 
together. The trouble here today arises 


|from the fact that one of the most im- 


portant groups in this body had no 
representation on that committee and 
that the members on this side were ex- 
cluded.” 

Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, asserted thai if other Senators in 
majority had the same frame of mind 
as Senator Watson, “the cleavage on this 
side of the chamber would not exist.” 

If the House had permitted proper 
debate and the offering of amendments, 
contended Senator Swanson (Dem.), of 
Virginia, the bill would have moved 
much move rapidly in the Senate. 

“The important thing is not how 
quickly we can enact the bill but that 
the right kind of a b.ll be enacted,” he 
stated. 

Senator Reed, a Finance Committee 
member, who has on several occasions 
announced his belief that the tariff bill 
is dead, made public a letter by him to 
the publisher of the Minneapolis Trib- 
une, F. E. Murphy. The letter was in 
reply to a communication from Mr. 
Murphy, asserting that if the disparity 
between agriculfure and industry con- 
tiaued, agriculture would collapse with 
ensuing industrial disaster. 

President Hoover called the extra ses- 
sion, contended Mr. Murphy, to “place 
agriculture on a parity with industry.” 
Passage of the present bill, however, 
would leave agriculture in a worse con- 
dition than today, he stated, asking Sen- 
ator Reed for “any concrete suggestion 
that will enable us to reach a solution of 
the problem.” 

In reply, Senator Reed said that while 
willing to do “anything within reason to 
rehabilitate agriculture,” the agricultur- 
ists could not “hope to improve their con 
dition by dragging industry down to a 
level of common misery.” 





it over here 


opinion economically unsound. 
A Finance Committee proposal to re- 


lithium, beryllium and, caesium 


|; move 


has said now respecting the President’s | 


‘proved. The present rate, which was not 


either here or in conference,” observed | 
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Iftdependent Dealers Allege Unfair Competition in Adver- 
tisements on Sale of Products 


» 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


ment sponsorship or approval in the mer- 
chaidising of products in interstate com- 
merce is unfair ‘competition. This has|of the Clayton Act. The Department of 
been held in connection with the selling | Justice is also investigating to determine 
of paints, varnishes, bonds, mortgages, | Whether the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
surplus ; ica is acting in violation of the Sherman 

Act, and in that connection has before 
it the testimony which your Commis- 
sion took in your investigation of the 
Radig Corporation of America, and which 
you have transmitted to the Attorney 
General of the United States. The Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce of the 
United States Senate is investigating 
similar charges. 


9. In the face of these charges and 
these investigations, it is a serious form 
of unfair competition for the Radio Cor- 
poration of America to print the adver- 
tisement herein referred to and to en- 
deavor to create the impression that iv 
has a special dispensation from the 
Government permitting it to occupy a 
position in the radio industry which is 
contrary to the laws of the United States 
solemnly enacted to protect its competi- | 
tors. This advertisement conveys the 
impression that the “Radio Public,” to 
whom it is addressed, can be compelled 
to accept the monopolistic “leadership” 
of the Radio Corporation of America and 
that its competitioners can expect no re- 
dress .from the Government or its law 
enforcing authorities. 

By Executives Quoted 10. The Radio Corporation of America, 

7. This advertisement constitutes un- | appreciating its vulnerable position under 
fair competition for other reasons which |the anti-trust statutes of the United 
are basic and far-reaching. Radio, be- | States, has assiduously attempted to 
cause of its inherent nature, is a public |¢reate the impression that it is not 
institution. Because broadcasting and|@menable to those anti-trust laws in! 
communication are only made possible |the same way as other business groups. 
Various spokesmer of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America and its affiliated com- 
panies have from time to time sought to 
create the same impression created by 
this advertisement. 

11. Among others, we have the ad- 
dresses of Gen. James G. Harbord, presi- 
dent, and David Sarnoff, executive vice 
president, of the Radio Corporation of 
America, delivered before the Harvard 
Graduate School o:; Business during the 
Winter of 1927-1928; the affidavit -of 
Albert G. Davis, vice president of the 
General Electric Company, filed on be- | 
half of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica in the case of Lord, Receiver, et al. | 
v. Radio Corporation of America in the | 
United States district court at Wilming- 
ton, Del., and his testimony before “the 
Patents Committee of the United States 
Senate on Mar. 5, 1928; the testimony 
of ‘Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board of the Radio Corporation of 
America and of the General Electric 
Company, before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce on Jan. 11, 1921; 
a letter written by the said Owen D. 
Young to James R. Sheffield, dated Dec. 
7, 1921, taken from your Commission’s 
report on the radio industry, 1923;.the 
argument of Joseph P. Cotton, attorney 
for the Radio Corporation of America, 
at the hearings of your Commission in 
New York City on Oct. 20, 1925, in 
proceedings under the complaint issued 
by your Commission against the Radio 


| aforesaid Radio Corporation of America, 


charging it with violation of section 3 





Army and Navy property and other 
goods, disinfectants, lumber, and account- 
ing machines, in the following cases: 
220, Gordon Van Tine Co.; 511, John F. 
Draughon, etc.; 572, William H. Plunkett, 
etc.; 600, Lewis Pelstring; 708, Account- 
ing Machine Co., Inc.; 716, Simon Adel- 
son, etc.; 748, McCloskey Varnish Co.; 
797, Rousey Varnish Co.; 818, William E. 


Benedict; 1011, H. Mailender, etc.; 1050, 
Federal Bond & Mortgage Co.; 1096, 
Waterproof Paint & Varnish Co.; 1122, 
Glidden Co. and Forest City Paint & | 
Varnish Co.; 1265, Baltimore Paint & 
Color Works. 

6. Apart from the precedents to be 
found in the records of your Commission, 


a particularly reprehensible method of 
unfair competition to advertise to the 
public a false claim that the United 
States Government sponsors the producer 
of a commodity, or is in any way re- 
sponsible for the value of his wares or 
of his service. 


Addresses Made 


of the ether, the Government. stands in 
an intimate and authoritative relation- 
stip to the radio industry. The asser- 
tion, therefore, -hat the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America was “founded at the re- 
quest of the United States Government” 
gives the impression that the Radio Cor- 
poration occupies a unique position in the 
industry, connected in some way with 
Government control, by virtue of Govern- 
ment sanction or special Government dis- 
pensation. This is not only a deception, 
but the truth of the relationship of Radio 


ment presents a far different situation. 
8. Your honorable Commission has is- 
sued a formal complaint against the | 





25 per cent ad valorem on those products, 
and to place the same duty on sodium 
and potassium was rejected by a vote of 
34 to 30. 

This would have left a 25 per cent 
duty on sodium and potassium, as pro- 
posed by the House. On motion of 
Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 


thereby placing sodium and potassium on 
the free list where they were put in the | 
1922 bill. 


Without a record vote, a rate of 1% 
cents per pound on silicofluoride, pro- 
posed by the Committee, was adopted. 

Under the 1922 act sodium silicoflu- 





| Conference and Hearing. 





Corporation of America, and its affiliated 


oride had been classified under para- companies. 


graph 5, but, under a presidential procla- 
mation, was dutiable at 25 per cent, 
based on the American selling price of 
the domestic’ article. The House pro- 
posed a duty of 1% cents per pound. 

A committee proposal to increase from | 
% cent to % cent per pound the duty 
on sulphite, bisulphite and metabisul- 
phite, was adopted. The present rate is 
% cent and no change was proposed by 
the House. 

An increase from % cent to % cent 
per pound on sodium sulphide was ap- 


Comparison Made 
To Teapot Dome 


lieve that the present responsible offi- 
cials of these corporations will not tes- 
tify before your Commission that the 
|Radio Corporation of America 








° e 
Applicants Testify 
changed by the House, is % cent. 

A committee proposal to place on the 
free list wood tar and pitch and tar oil 
from wood was rejected. At present 
those products -are on the free list, but 
the House proposed a 1 cent per pound 
duty. 

Leaving the chemical schedule with 
certain objected Committe amendments 
awaiting future consideration, the Senate 
adopted the following amendments in 
the earthenware schedule: 





Power Firm Official Promises 
Rapid Development 





Montana, and will start work immedi- 


12. Despite these statements, we be- | 


was | 
|“founded at the request of the United | 


At Flathead Hearing) 


The Rocky Mountain Power Co., if | 
granted a license, will completely de- | 
velop the Flathead River and Lake in| 


there ought to have been conferences | 


Glazed earthen tile, commercially or 
commonly known as strips, one color, not 
exceeding one inch in width, one and one- 
fourth cents each: stenciled, regardless 
of color, not exceeding one inch in width, 
one and one-half cents each; all the fore- 
going if embossed or decorated, except 
by stenciling, and all other strips, 60 
rer cent ad valorem. 

Glazed earthern tile, known as trim- 
mers or trim, one fourth of a cent per 
square inch, but not less than 60 per cent. 
ad valorem. : 

Quarry tiles, measuring seven-eights 
of an inch or over in thickness, 30 per 
cent ad valorem, 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
who will act as majority leader during 
Mr. Watson’s absence, said orally that 
he believes the bill can be passed by 
Nov. 20 by accepting amendments which 
those supporting the Finance Committee 
bill realize they cannot defeat on the 
floor. This procedure, he believes, will 
get the bill to conference, where “the 
real struggle over rates will take place.’ 
Mr. Jones would not predict the final 
action in two weeks, as suggested by 
President Hoover. 


Tariff Revision Is 


Justifiable and Imperative 


Representative Hawley (Rep.), of Sa- 
lem, Oreg., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, in charge 
of tariff and other revenue matters in 








ately, Frank M. Kerr, vice president and 
general manager of the company, testi- 
fied before the Federai Power Commis- 
sion Oct. 31. Following the completion 
of the first site, the lake, the power com- 
pany will develop as rapidly as econom- 
ically possible the remaining four sites, 
he said. 

The Rocky Mountain Power Co. has 
the backing, in this project, of the Mon- 
tana Power Co., of which Mr. Kerr tes- 
tified he was also general manager and 
vice president. He said the latter com- 
pany had already sold. $20,000,000 worth 
of bonds and expects to sell $10,000,000 
more in financing the project. 

Land Owners Protected 

The power company executive, upon 
being questioned by his attorney, D. M. 
Kelly, declared that all lands north of 
the lake, if flooded, could be reclaimed 
by a dike and pumping system, and that 
his company was prepared to indemnify 
for all flood damage and even to pur- 
chase the flooded lands. 

Mr. Kerr, questioned by John S. Mc- 
Cormick, representing owner of land on 
the north end of the lake, cited that rais- 
ing the height of lake water and the 
water impoundage would not cause flood- 
age during the high water seasons as 
many of the owners had believed. 

The production of nitrates and other 
chemicals, which Walter H. Wheeler, 
Minneapolis, Minn., engineer, another ap- 
plicant, said he could produce cheapl 
through the electric process at the site, 
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Called on Power Request 


_ Following a special conference of the 
International Joint Commission, in Nel- 
son, British Columbia, Nov. 4, the mem- 


bers of the commission will travel to 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho, where a public 
hearing on the Pr eae t of the West 
Kootenay Power & Light Company, Lim- 
ited, for permission to “construct and 
operate certain permanent works in and 
adjacent to the channel of the Kootenay 
River, for storage purposes,” will be 
held. Announcement of the hearing was 
made, Oct. 30, at the Washington, D. C., 
offices of the commission. 








Gain in Rubber Exports 
To South America Shown 





{Continued from Page 5.] 


loons comprised 25 per cent of the total 
value, and rubber bands and erasers 18 
per cent. 


Competition from local industries, the 


bulletin declares, is not great, although 
several of the countries are experiment- 
ing with the manufacture of rubber 


products of one form or another. Fore- 
most in this endeavor.is Argentina, 
where production of rubber sundries and 


specialties has reached a fair stage of 
development. 


Protected by customs du- 
ties, the Argentine industry now offers 
competition with foreign manufacturers, 
competing on a quality basis and with 
lower prices. 

Foreign competition, which American’ 
manufacturers have to meet in the South 
American area, comes chiefly from Great 
Britain, Germany, and France. On the 


west coast, especially in Chile and Peru, 
Japanese rubber goods are popular with 


the masses, chiefly because of their low 
price. 

Copies of this bulletin (Trade Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 658) may be obtained 
from anv branch office of this Bureau 


or from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Government 
Washington, D. C. 
States Government,” or that the United 
States Government sponsors or approves 
its products or its service. 

13. This advertisement and this cam- 
paign by the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica and its affiliated companies, con- 
vince the public and the governmental 
agencies of the United States that at 
the time of the creation of the Radio 
Corporation of America it had received 
some dispensation or immunity placing 
it in a different category from that of 
any other private enterprise, if success- 
ful and continued, will be a substantial 
deterrent to that fair and honest com- 
petition in the-radio industry which it 
is the obligation of this Commission to 
effect and preserve. 

14. The program of the Radio Corpora- 
tion and its affiliated companies, as illus- 
trated in this advertisement and in the 
various statements by its responsible 
representatives, if not prevented by an 
ordet to cease and desist from your hon- 
orable Commission, will create the con- 
victino in the minds of the public that 
the “radio trust” has been given a spe- 
cial dispensation to assert, even in ‘vio- 
lation of the law, a monopolistic “lead- 
ership” in the radio industry, to which 
its competitors in manufacturing, in 
broadcasting, and in communications, are 
forbidden to aspire. 

15. To designate this program as a 
“patriotic response” to the “Govern- 
ment’s call” rises to the same dignity as 
the defense which was advanced by those 
recent despoilers of another great natu- 
ral resource, the oil reserves of the 
United States Government. The present 
campaign of the spokesmen of the “radio 
trust” is apparently an attempt to place 
the air in the same category as “Teapot 
Dome.” 

16. This complaint concerns the life 
of the independent radio industry. There 
can, therefore, be no question that it 
involves sufficient public interest to war- 
rant action by your honorable Commis- 
sion. In the case of Federal Trade Com- 
mission v. Klesner, on Oct. 14, 1929, the 
Supreme Court of the United States said: 
“To justify filing a complaint, the pub- 
lic interest must be specific and substan- 
tial. Often it is so because the unfair 
method employed threatens the exist- 
ence of present or potential competition. 
Sometimes because the unfair method is 
being employed under circumstances 
which involve flagrant oppression of the 
weak by the strong.” This campaign of 
the Radio. Corporation of America 
“threatens the existence of present or 
potential competition,” and it is cer- 
tainly “flagrant .oppression of the weak 
by the strong.” It is a vital part of the 
program by which the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America and its affiliated com- 
panies have undertaken to destroy their 
independent competitors and to create 
a monopoly of the radio industry. 

17. We respectfully submit that, on 
the face of this advertisement, an order 
to cease and desist should be issued by 
your honorable Commission against the 
Radio Corporation of Aperica and the 
Radio-Victor Corporation. 


Printing Office, 
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debenture amendment, he said, is in his| every probability that all the other mat- 


| press any views on the White House 
“This body has ‘twice acted upon the|from the free list and place a duty of|statement of Oct. 31, 





project in this vicinity. and $3,047,000 is 
j still to be spent, he added. 


cee me ee re ee ee 






NOMO ..ccccccccccsccsoccdese ececece 

the House, said orally he agreed with| was discussed by a professor of metal- 
the views expressed by the President.|lurgy of Harvard University, Arthur asitee on a kaw Caves iiGanece ketene 
“I am in agreement with the Presi- | Wells, testifying for the power company. ‘ 
dent,” he said, “that tariff revision is} Professor Wells declared these chem- Firm or 
both justifiable and imperative.” icals are produced more economically OrganizatlOD ssessssserereverseeees : 

Mr. Hawley added that if the tariff | through the synthetic rrocesses, and that ane’ ét 
bill is not completed in the present extra | the possibility of fertilizer production on Baaihans scbcaccadicvalivedomas eis 
session of Congress it should be given |$15 horsepower could not compete with 
precedence as an order of unfinished the acid methods, even if conditions were Street 
business in the regular session of Con- | equal. Electric power at $10, under ideal Aetna. da dadeseariaveaceuas eisai 
gress that opens the first week of De- conditions, wou d be required for manu- 
cember. facturing ammonia, he said. City and 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of There are 124,500 acres of irrigable State 2. cc ravececesecerensevenese see 
Uvalde, Tex., minority leader of the | land in the vicinity of the Flathead dis- (No extra charge for postage 
House, already has expressed his view | trict, the Supervising engineer of the anywhere in the world) 
that if the President would recede in his | Indian irrigation service, W. S. Hanna, 711 
view that the flexible tariff should be | informed the Commission. Some 1,400 

The export} restored to the pending bill there was | farms in thi’ section today are depend- . 
ent upon i-rigation, he said. MAIL DIRECT 

| ters in the bill could be adjusted and About $5,225,000 has been spent by the 
the bill become law. He declined to ex- | Federal Government on an _ irrigation TO WASHINGTON 
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Federal Finance 
Appropriation Asked Gold Industry of America Important 

To Finance Harrah’s Since Rush to California in 1849 
Claim Against Cuba! Seven Nations Supply 88 Per Cent of Production Today, 


Says Bureau of Mines 








President Sends Message to 
Congress Requesting $20,- 
000 to Defray Govern- 


ment’s Expenses 


The position of the United States the second largest producer of gold in 
among nations as a producer of gold is|the world, but if present trends con- 
reviewed by R. H. Ridgway, of the staff tinue the production of Canada may 
of the division of common metals, Bureau | : 
of Mines, in a statement just made public | S00n surpass that of the United States. 
by the Department of Commerce. In 1927 the output of Transvaal, the 

The place of the United _ oe largest contributor, was nearly five 

iti nal settlement of |ond producing nation is challenged by | times as much as the production of the 

co 7a aut} Bias an Amer- | Canada, which is rapidly increasing her; United States, while Canada’s production 
the claim of Charles J. ; | annual output, says the review. The his-| was about 85 per cent of the United 
ican citizen, on account of destruction | t+. of the American gold industry forms! States output. 
of his railroad property in Cuba, were/a section of the statement, the full text! Considering the relative importance of 
taken by President Hoover, in a message | of which follows: : j; the United States production since 1800, 
i ed to the House Oct. 3i, asking In the second half of the nineteenth | it will be seen that during the nine- 
submitted to i Sg t h |century the United States and Australia | teenth century the United States was the 
$20,000 to cover the United States ‘ are! assumed the lead, with 33 and 27 per, largest contributor, with 31 per cent. 
of the expense of prosecuting the ¢ Her cent, respectively. In fact, during the | Australia was second, with 24 per cent. 
The Department of State explained 55 vears 1850 to 1875, inclusive, these} In the first quarter of the twentieth 
orally that the = 7 a ea. two produced almost as much gold as|century, however, the United States, 
would be upwards 0 000,000. 





: ; had been produced in the entire world, with 20 per cent, takes second place, 
case, as the result of diplomatic corre- | Transvaal being first, with 37 per cent. 
During the first quarter of the twenti- | For the entire period reviewed in this 


: ‘oq | bulletin (1493 to 1927) the United 
eth century the Union of South Africa Stati, with B20 per cent, fo a close 


second to Transvaal, with 21.79 per cent. 


spondence, is to be arbitrated by repre- 
Sentativen of the United States and 
Cuban governments. 


Full Text. of Message 
The full text of the President’s mes- 
sage follows: 
“To the Congress of the United States: | 
“I enclose herewith a report which the | 
Secretary of State has addressed to me | 
in regard to the ¢laim of Charles J. 
Harrah, an American citizen, against the | 
government of Cuba, growing out of the | 
destruction in 1917, by authority of the | 
Cuban government, of a railroad built | 
and operated by him in the province of | 
Havana. 
“It will be noted that an agreement has 
been concluded with the government of 
Cuba in accordance with which the claim 
of Mr. Harrah is to be submitted for | 
arbitration. 
“I recommend that an appropriation 
in the amount suggested by the Secre- 
tary of State be made in order that the 
expenses which it will be necessary to 
incur on the part of the Government of 
the United States in the prosecution of | 
the claim to final settlement may be) 
met.” | 
| 


» Mr. Stimson’s Report 
The full text of the report which the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
submitted to the President, follows: | 


“Charles J. Harrah, an American citi-| 
zen, built in 1908 on public domain in| 
Cuba a railroad on the beaches of} 
Marianao, Jaimanitas, Santa Fe and 
Santa Ana in the province of Havana. | 
This railroad was built for the purpose 
of transporting sand and rock from) 
points of prodtcnon to places of con- | 
sumption and was operated as a part of 
a sand and rock enterprise. This oa | 
road, and the sand and rock business, 
was operated for a number of years by | 
Mr. Harrah. 

“In 1917, the railroad, trackage, round- | 
houses, bridges, and rolling stock Were 
destroyed under cover of an order of | 
tie secretary of the treasury of Cuba} 

gainst the protest of the claimant to | 

*1e president of Cuba, the secretary of | 
freasury of Cuba, and the secretary of | 
vublie works. | 


Arbitration Agreed Upon 


“Following an earnest effort through | 
diplomatic correspcndence to obtain pay- | 


| (Transvaal) produced 37 per cent of the! 


from 1493 to 1800. 


world output, replacing the United States 
as the leading world producer. Notwith- | California Largest 
standing the fact that the average an- | : 

nual production had increased 50 per Producer of Period 


cent, the share of the United States in| Cajlifornia is the largest producer dur- 
world production declined to 20 per cent. 


! ' cent. ing this period, never having fallen be- 
Australia produced 11 per cent, Russia | jow 20 per cent of the total United States 
5 per cent, Canada and Mexice 4 per production for any five-year period 
cent each, and Rhodesia 3 per cent. shown. Colorado is the next largest pro- 

In 1927 the seven leading producers ducer, having a peak in 1900 of 1,395,000 
were the Union of South Africa (52 per ounces. 
cent), the United States (11 per cent),;tion from the eastern States during this 
Canada (10 per cent), Russia (5 per) period has been insignificant. 
cent), Mexico (4 per cent), Rhodesia! he principal districts from which gold 
(3 per cent), and Australia (3 per cent). igs now produced in the United States 

The date of the first discovery of gold | are the Whitewood district, South Da- 
in the territory which now comprises the kota; the Marysville, Oroville, Folsom, 
United States is not known, but the ex- | Grass Valley, and Jackson districts, Cali- 
istence of gold in the southern Appala- | fornia; the Cripple Creek, Eureka, San 
chian States was discovered by the Span- | Miguel, and California districts, Colo- 
iards in the early part of the sixteenth; yado; the West Mountain (Bingham 
century. Canyon), Tintic, and Park City districts, 

A small production from North and Utah; the Verde, Warren, and Ajo dis- 
South Carolina anted2tes the Revolu- , tricts, Arizona; the Robinson, Jarbidge, 
tionary War. Gold was found in Vir- |! Tonopah, and Comstock districts, Ne- 
ginia as early as 1782, but until 1829 vada; the southeastern district, Seward 
production was insignificant. In 1829 | Peninsula, and Yukon Basin, Alaska; and 
gold was discovered in Georgia, which the Summit Valley (Butte), Montana. 
soon became one of the leading produc- Considering the production of gold in 
ers of the country. the United States by classes of ores, it 

The production of gold in the United | Should be borne in mind that such data 
States before 1848 was insignificant, as | are based on estimated mine production, 
the total production up to that time was 2nd that consequently the totals shown 
less than 1,200,000 ounces. In the dec- , do not coincide with the total production 
ade 1831 to 1840 the average annual pro- | 2S reported by the United States Bu- 
duction was only 31,800 ounces, 5 per | reau of the Mint. The latter is based on 
cent of the world total. refinery production and generally ex- 
ceeds the mine figures. 
riod considered (1906 to 1927) the ex- 
cess amounted to less than 1 per cent 
(0.89). 

During the period 1906 to 1910 placers 
and dry and siliceous ore supplied 92 per 
cent of the gold production of the United 
States, while 8 per cent was derived as 
a by-product of base-metal production. 
Since then the production of gold from 
placers and dry and siliceous ores has 


Discovery of Gold 
In California in 1848 


Immediately after the discovery of*gold 
in California in 1848 production increased 
so rapidly that in 1849 the United States 
became the leading world producer. By 
1853 the production had exceeded 3,144,- 
000 ounces. In six years production had 
been multiplied 73 times. 

During the period 1851 to 1855 the 
United States produced nearly 45 per) ores, especially copper and lead-zinc 
cent of the world total. At this time the ; ores, has increased in. relative impor- 
production of the western States com- | tance. Nevertheless, in 1927, 77 per cent 


pletely dwarfed the output of the Ap- of the gold output was derived from 
palachian - district, whose 


since 1848 has been relatively unimpor- | 23 per cent was supplied by the base- 


tant. metal ores, copper ore alone having sup- 


From 1853 on production declined plied 17 per cent. It is not to be in- 


It will be noted that the produc- | 


During the pe-| 


decreased, while that from base-metal | 


production | placers’ and dry and siliceous ore, while | 


ment of an indemnity in behalf of Mr. | Steadily until 1862, due to the Civil War ferred, however, that appreciable in- 
Harrah, a protocol was signed on Oct. 1,|#nd_the exhaustion of the known, easily | creases in the gold production of the 
1929, in which the government~of Cuba | Worked, 
agreed with the Government of the| West. The production of Australia sur- creasing importance of base-metal pro- 
United States to submit the claim for | passed that of the United States from | duction, since that increase is only rela- 
adjudication to a commission composed , 1855 to 1863. tive, as is illustrated by the fact that 
of one American citizen and one Cuban! The increase noted up to 1866 was due | the 1927 output from base ores was 4 
citizen. In the event that the two com-| largely to discoveries in Nevada and per cent less than in 1916; and yet, with 
missioners are unable to agree upon an/ Montana, but following this there was respect to the total United States out- 
award, they are to select a third arbi-| q recession to 1,619,000 ounces in 1875. Put, its importance had increased from 
Seed ae somes oe —, At about this time the production of the 12 to 17 per cent. J. P. Dunlop has 
ae are third arbitrate oan '€| Comstock lode was rapidly increasing | pointed out that the gold content of base- 
arcane are to choose the third nd and contributed a large part of the in- metal ores has become so low that any 
Crater Th choose | td ar- | crease in United States production from | considerable increase in gold production 
itrator. e commission is to hold its | 1373 to 1878, from this source would require tonnages 


richer placer deposits in the United States are to result from the in- | 


first meeting on Noy. 29, 1929, at Ha- | 
vana. 

“Under the terms of the protocol, each | 
government shall pay its own expenses | 
in conducting the prosecution of the | 


Thereafter, production again declined of such ores far beyond present plant 


to 1,451,000 ounces in 1883, the lowest | CPacities. : ‘ F ; 

since 1848. During the five-year period Notable increases in the relative im- 
1881 to 1885 the United States produced | portance of the production of gold from 
|coper ore are noted in Arizona, Mon- 





claim, and the expenses incurred inci- 31 per cent of the world’s gold supply. 


dent to the services of a third arbitrator, 
should one be necessary, are to be borne 
exclusively by the losing partv. It is 
estimated that the probable expense to 
the Government of the United States will 
be approximately $20,000. It is recom- 
mended that you submit to the Congress 
a request for an appropriation in that . L 
amount to admit of the prosecution of | Creek deposits of Colorado and the in- 
the Harrah claim to final settlement.” troduction of the cyanide process. 


Notwithstanding this rapid increase | 
the production of Transvaal surpassed 
that of the United States in 1898 and 
| 1899 but fell below it again in 1900 to 
1904 as a result of the Boer War. 


| Peak Production of Gold 
| In United States in 1915 


There was a general but somewhat 
° | irregular increase in production in the 

Contracts covering a loan of $6,304,-| United States from 1900 to 1915, as the 
687.50 to the Motor Tankship Corpora-| deposits of Alaska, Goldfield, 
tion, of Philadelphia, towards the con- | Tonopah were developed. The peak pro- 
struction of five Diesel tankers, were| duction of the United States was made | 
signed at the United States Shipping| in 1915, when 4,823,672 ounces of gold 
Board on Oct. 28. was produced; but maximum five-year 


From 1892 to 1900 there was a re-| tana, and Nevada, while in Utah the 
| markable increase in production which | output has maintained a fairly even ra- 
|almost equaled the rise occasioned by | tio. An actual increase in the amount 
the discovery of gold in California in| of gold produced from copper 
1848. During this period yearly produc-|is noted only in Arizona. Placers 
tion increased 140 per cent; it amounted | and siliceous ore account for practically 
| to 3,830,000 ounces in 1900, due largely | all of California’s production in about 
to the discovery of the famous Cripple | equal proportions. The production of 
South Dakota is almost entirely derived 





Homestake. Dry and siliceous ore ac- 
counts for over 90 per cent of Colorado’s 
| production, with lead-zine ore on the in- 
|ecrease. In Alaska the importance of 
placers is declining.in favor of dry and 
siliceous ores, 


Contract for Loan 
On Vessels Signed 








Sun Firm Secures $6,304,680 
For Five Motor Ships 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, Oct. 31.—The Federal Reserve 


Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of seetion 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
|the conversion of foreign currency,for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 

















ore | 


from the dry and siliceous ores of the| 


and | Bank of New York today certified to the | 
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Gold Production 


Inquiry Is Proposed | 


Covering Activities 


Of Stock Exchanges 


Senator Nye Introduces Res: 
olution Providing Investi- 
gation by Committee of 
Five Senators 








[Continued from Page 1.1 i 
| securities based upon the physical prop- 
| erties devoted to the industrial and eco- 
| nomic processes of the Nation cannot 
| change day by day at relatively great 
| differences without peril to the economic | 
| structure of the Nation; and 

Whereas, such great and violent fluctu- 
ations as have occurred during recent 
{months are apparently the result of 





| sel, accountants, experts and other assist- 
ants. The cost ‘pf stenographic service | 
to report such hearings shall not exceed 
25 cents per 100 words. The chairman) 
of the committee, or of the subcommit- 
tee, or any member thereof, may sign 
subpoenas and administer oaths to wit-| 
nesses, 


Aid of Departments 


Heads of Departments and their re- 
| spective assistants and subordinates, are 
| hereby respectively directed to comply 
with all directions of the committee for 
| assistance in its labors, to place at the 
service of the committee all the data and 
records of their respective Departments; 
to procure for the committee from time 
to time such information as is subject to | 
their control or inspection and to allow 
| the use of their assistants for the mak- 
jing of such investigations with respect! 
|to individuals and corporations under 
| their respective jurisdictions as the com- 
| mittee or any subcommittee thereof may | 
from time to time request. | 
The cost of investigation shall be paid 
| out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
on vouchers of the committee _or sub- 
committee, signed by the chairman and 
approved by the Committee to Audit and 
| Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 


Reserve Bank of New York 
Reduces Rediscount Rate 

















[Continued from Page 1.1 
be change by the other 11 Federal re- 
serve banks, all of which maintain a 
rate of 5 per cent. 


The Department’s statement placed the | 
reason for the Bank of England reduc- | 
tion largely on the ground of conditions 
in England, where it appears desirable | 
as an encouragement to trade. The ex- 
planation given was that transactions in 
trade in England more nearly are predi- 
cated on the Bank of England basis, 
where credit is involved, than in this 
|country, and the reduction in that rate 
pee ead would serve as stimulus to 
trade. 


In the United States, although business 
necessarily is governed to an extent by 
| the bank rates in the reserve system, 
there is a greater independence of such 
rates than abroad as a result of the 
| American type of financial and commer- 
cial structure, 

Addition of the Bank of England de- 
crease to the factors influencing the 








Rediscounting 


$139,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, $32,000,000 at Cleveland, 





Stock 


Financial Condition of Federal 


~ Reserve Banks 


As of October 30 








The consolidated statement of con- 
dition of the Federal Reserve Banks as 
of Oct. 30, made public Oct. 31 by the 
Federal Reserve Board, shows increases 
for the week of $194,700,000 in hold- 
ings of discounted bills and of $157,- 
000,000 in Government securities, and 
a decrease of $39,500,000 in bills 
bought in open market. Member bank 
reserve deposits increase $273,500,000, 
Government deposits $3,100,000 and 
Federal reserve note circulation $22,- 
900,000, while cash reserves declined 
$12,800,000. Total bills and securities 
were $312,100,000 above the amount 
reported a week ago. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 


000 at Chicago, and declined $10,800,000 
at San Francisco, $9,400,000 at Boston, 
and $6,800,000 at- Minneapolis: The 
system’s holdings of bills bought in open 
market declined $39,500,000, while hold- 
ings of United States bonds increased 
$43,300,000, of United States Treasury 
notes $48,900,000, and of Treasury cer- 
tificates $64,800,000. 

Federal reserve note circulation in- 
creased $16,900,000 during. the week at 
the Federal Reserve’ Bank of New York, 
$4,600,000 at Boston, $3,400,000 at At- 
lanta, $2,200,000 at St. Louis, and $22,- 
900,000 at all Federal reserve banks. 

Following is the Board’s statement of 
the resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal reserve banks combined on Oct. 
30 and Oct. 23, 1929, and Oct. 31, 1928, 


$26,000,000 at Philadelphia, and $12,400,- | the figures being in thousands of dollars: 


> 


\\, AutHoRIZzeD Statements Owxry Are Presenrep HEREIN, BeIna 
PusLisHeD WitHovt COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Dairy 











Trading 


State Government 
Costs Show Increas= 


| For New Hampshire 





Per Capita Expense Goes 
From $13.01 in 1927 to 
$15.77 in 1928; Flood 
Damage Held Responsible 





Costs of opFating and maintaining the 
eeneral departments of the State of New 
Hampshire increased to $7,173,676, or 
“15,77 ver conta. for the fiscal veor ended 
June 30, 1928. compared with $13.01 in 
1927 and $5.50 for 1917. according to 
statistics comniled by Deputy Sta 
Treasurer Frank S Merrill and summar 

jized hy the Department of Commerc 
Oct, 31. 












The Board’s statement of condition of the weekly report 



































Se Sire { a = Tho summary, using per capita figures 
speculative operations on the stock ex-) RESOURCES: 10-30-29 10-23-29 10-31-28 | for 1928 based on a population of 455,000, 
| changes of the Nation; and Gold with Federal reserve agents seeweweee 1,543,841 1,546,526 | 1,182,044 | follows in full text. * 
| Whereas, such speculative operations Gold redemption fund with U S. Treasury ........ 65,939 68,069 71,833 The payments for operation and * main- 
| have seg ‘si apg h.. the nt eet Gold ~held exclusively against F R notes ........ 1,609,780 1,614,595 1,253,877 tenance of the general departments of 
Hee ee eee err tae on | Gold, SenteMmmeNt (0nd witha ©. Re Bort ..ceceese. | TOC 779,661 709,223 New Hampshire amounted to $7,173,676, 
ere ee ere cea —_—. from! Gold and gold certificates held by banks ......... 619,284 640,757 677,996 | or $15.77 per capita. This includes $5%4.- 
man } 868, apportionments for education to the 
Whereas, the speculative operations of Total gold reserves ecccccccectecceseeeces SHmUiOnl 3,035,013 2,641,096 rohit il divisi f the State. In 
a ahaisie antl h h +4 | Reserves other than gold ....cccscecsssseeeeeccee 156,057 154,833 Fee eee eee ee ee mee 
| the stock exchanges threaten the stability : 1927 the comnaorative per cavita for on- 
and integrity of the entire industrial life Totel  £Osetvés .:... aa cceccssecsssssiscocecce -a117008 3,189,846 . 2,772,996 | eration and maintenance of general de- 
Pe country; and | ee east Fide cae kensaricyeCe hes age 85,276 79,945 56,874 ee was _— ee ta eae 
yhereas, it is recessary that legisla-| Bills discounted: e interest on cebt in 1928 amourte: 
tion be enacted to regulate purely ur | Secured by U.S. Government obligations ...... 532,388 372,352 562,096 to $71,023; and outlays for nrmanent im- 
te cperations in the securities repre- | Other bills discounted  =§«-—_— s.r. eeseeseee eeces 458,650 424,006 870,175 provements, $2.229,104, The total pay- 
senting the physical equipment of the : cris ee ments, therefore fcr operation and main- 
| industrial structure of the Nation; and | siti eam oo se aciculie 330 385 379.383 140.376 ‘Setancs of: peau dopants, a S>- 
| Whereas, the Supreme Court of the| U.S. Government securities: ; : ~** | terest and outlays were $9,473,803. The 
United States has confirmed the power| Bonds : d6:0 cade ny A 37,955 53,359 | totals include all payments for the year, 
of Congress to elicit information as the| Treasury notes ; ecces 120,294 71,375 122,582 | whether made from current revenues or 
bonis of necessary legislation; Therefore, | Certificates of indebtedness ........... is tmnge' 91,133 26,374 52,158 | from the proceeds of hond issues. 
i | emeqmpte a “eae 2 ee 6 
; : Total U. S. Government securities .......--.-- 292,688 135,704 227.099 $4,446,510 For Highways 
ios Py ogg co ere Other: guamatiies 6 ei Ass seveececcces 25,131 25,211 3.730! Of the governmental costs reported 
esolved, at a committee of five Sen- ‘ ——————_ | above, $4.446.510 was for highways, $2,- 
ators be appointed by the Vice President, | Total bills and securities 1,648,742 1,336,656 1,603,476 | 979 409 being for maintenance oa $1,- 
which shall includ "8 2 Due om foreign banks ...... 721 , 727 732 : . , 
on —_ le i mem pat Magasin tinebliieted items. 5s. .c... 772,955 776,614 694 479 | 567.101 for construction. 
an and ranking minority mem-| Bank et note: ies Tbe 59,036 = 
| ber of both the Committee of Judiciary All FE ng ma 10, 625 San "Rae ore i - soc Begg - me serene Sas 
| and the Comamtttte on Banking and Can Snjetelarie endorses oa Re are ee ported for highway maintenance was ne 
|rency of the Senate, and that such com- ORG PORGETEES 60.0 cing oviedeccess gers stiqnioowes  SOheS 5,451,970 5,198,038 penihd for Heppnive mace ee bee 
Laws : ; : ‘cause of damages by flond. To this ex- 
; mittee is hereby authorized and directed} LIABILITIES: ' traordi is due the i 
by subcommittee or otherwise, to investi-| Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation ...... 1,880,192 1,857,332 1,709,816 oe gre ae oe Se ee 
| gate the facts and the practices concern-| Deposits: ee an PO CEOne Or SOE ORNS SE Se 
ing or relative to speculative operations, Member bank—reserve account ......... seeececes 2,651,608 2,378,097 2370,988 tenance for 1928. ‘ 
leonnected with stock exchanges within| Government . 18,967 15,837 20.498] The total revenue receipts were $8,- 
ithe United States and to report their ee bank .. 5,709 5,920 6,099 | 877622. or $19.51 per capita This was 
ndings, together, with such recommen-| Other deposits .. ae 22,078 21,487 pepe "ae than Tard ee 
{dations as they deem necessary to the| i of the year, exciusive of the payments fo 
| Senate not later than Feb. 1, 1930. Linapierene casted Woamnds 72777" “nia = "zitons —“age7goa | Permanent improvements, but $596.181 
The said committee or subcommittee is| Capital paid in. ..... .......0000- 167,025 167,025 145,878 less than the total payments including 
|hereby authorized to sit, act, and per-| Surplus ighvine <anve 254,398 254,398 233,319 those for permanent improvements. 
| form its duties at such times and places|4!! other liabilities... 22... .ssesecssrsereeeecee 42,068 40,210 34,495 | These payments in excess of revenue re- 
|as it deems necessary or proper; to re- Pn eer aKa eer ————__ | ceipts were m=2t from the proceeds of 
7” vie ) eer Te Total liabilities .......... doesssiia Leas, 5,754,363 5,451,970 5,198,038 igati 
Sona — oo oF siete the i Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal do Ghigationn. : 
e - ice of witnesses; to require the| Reserve note liabilities combined 69.4% 74.5% 67.2% |, Property and special taxes represented 
production of books, papers, documents, | Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign \ 38.6 per cent »f the total revenue for 
| and other evidence; and to employ coun-| correspondents 500,833 486,956 250,941 | 1928, 41.1 per cent for 1927, and 57.5 


ing member banks! Per cent for 1917. The increase in the 


in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago showed that loans to amount of property and special taxes 
brokers and dealers, with stock exchange collateral, had declined $1,096,000,000 | collected was 126 4 per cent from 1917 to 
as a result of the collapse of the market between Oct. 23 and Oct. 30. Details | 1927, and 7.2 per cent from 1927 to 1928. 
of the condition of the banks on Oct. 30 and Oct. 23, 1929, and Oct. 31, 1928, were | The per capita property and special taxes 
as follows, the figures being in millions of dollars: 

















were $7.54 in 1928, $7.05 in 1927, and 




















;1923 to 1928, the specialist in commer- 











NEW YORK- 10-30-29 10-23-29 10-31-28 | $3.22 in 1917. 

Loans and investments—total .........sseccee sees 9,010 7,619 7,050 Earnings of general departments, or 

eer compensation for services rendered by 

Loans—total ........ceccccoccccccccsssssescecccce 7,191 5,899 5,220 State officials, 22presented 8.6 per cen 
SP ORRUNNEES |, 64s Soemow ae nkeaneet 4,205 3,005 2,606 of the total revenue for 1928, 9.3 per een, 
rt en sate wo aeee Se os 2,986 2,894 2.614 | for 1927, and 9.3 per cent for 1917. 

Investments—Total ... 2 ec cesecceceeseseeeewecce 1,819 1,721 1,830 Busimens' Fees Increase 
U: 8. Government securities.........ccccvcccces 990 947 1,101 Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
Other securities cela patceielakde 829 773 730 | stituted. 43.7 per cent of the total reve- 

Reserve with Federal Reserve bank......++--++-- 982 739 759 | nue for 1928, 38.5 per cent for 1927, and 

pen = ne =r nactirireness ta socccecceeccce are 54 53 | 24.3 per cent for 1917. 

seccce ec cccsccccesssoece Sseece ’ s2 27: : . : ‘ 
fine tnamis : scvclencluwiieeeteacee, Aaa 287 77217 | Receipt from business licenses consist 

Government deposits... ......ssccsessssseteecccce 36 37 * 41 | chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 

Due from banks ............ walceggsswrtizanemes 120 123 103 | and other incorpwurated companies and of 

Due to banks bed RooesaiaAiveran seers 1,389 877 1,069 | sales tax on gasoline, while those from* 

Borrowings from Federal Reserve bank— 170 41 160 | nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 

— on securities to brokers and dealers: see seid taxes on motor vehicles and amounts. paid 

OF own eccount - = :. © + . -revece eo cccce , ,07 1,021 « . o 
For account of out-of-town banks..... seouaianed 1,026 1,733, 1,732 - pearing and oe pevieaa. The 
For account of others. .........sessseseeeeecce 2,443 3,823 2,154 Tal in 1928 — $770,418 in 1927 ois - 
-_ ’ n “ 
Wetel-.: 5,538 6,634 4,907 | crease .f 94.1 per cent. : 
The total funded or fixed debt out- 
5,063 f . 

On demand.. in + 4,296 | standing June 30, 1928, was $2,054,636. 
cusnago.. The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 

Loans and investments—Total.........seseceeecces 2,173 2,117 2,079 eis 0c abate eae te 1987 $e, 

y , ° . 

Loans—total ...... doce we soencccedidgid see ebes 1,786 1,733 - 1,619 mo net debt was $4.00, and in 1917, 
On Securities .....6ee cc cccscsssscserseecesosees 1,084 1,004 862. The assessed valuation of property in 
All other,....... - 729 757 |New Hampshire subject to ad valorem 

Investments—Total ... B.. ce cccesscesssereseeecece 384 460 | taxation was $667,977,686; the amount of 

ere Pewee State taxes levied was $2,965,492: and 
Sia arena, SURAT. ir9s0er sve wo ooue ie 7 204 the per capita levy, $6.52. In 1927 the 

Reserve with Federal Reserve bank.......---+se++ 194 187 176 | per capita levy was $6.69, and im 1918, , 

Cash in vault RRR tgs sinkeeveeadene? 17 15 17 | $3.03, 

Net demand depositS... . ccc. cceeeeeee seteesoucese 1,387 1,309 1,259 

pee deposits ......- weccescesectosesccoeooces 681 683 675 | 
OVErMmMent deposits 2... cccccsecceeressseeeececs 9 9 B U S 

Due from banks sat aleees seeeececcces 172 138 160 e e reasury 

Due to banks o) nde athe phe ts tances e eee 314 292 336 ‘ 

Borrowings from Federal Reserve Bank .....-«--+++ 1 4 79 Statement 








Schools Having F inancial Courses | 
Increase 80 Per Cent in Five Years 





Educational institutions in the United 
States offering courses in banking and 
finance increased by 80 per cent from 


also towards concentration in special 
fields, Mr. Malott said. It w: asserted 
that approximately 10 per cent of the 
students taking commercial courses in 
accounting or banking or finance are 
majoring, that is, specializing in these 
fields. In Dartmouth the major rate 


cial education of the Office of Education, 
J. O. Malott, stated orally Oct. 31. 
Colleges and universities which offer 





October 29 
Made Public October 31 











Receipts 
Customs receipts ........ $1,098,136.71 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tase .....5.:%5 268,852.01 
Miscellaneous _ internal 
revenue ..........-. 1,566,845.22 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 496,972.56 
Total ordinary receipts 3,430,806.50 


Balance previous day ... 211,195,372.22 

















loniale ai ain dea :]| period production was from 1906 to 1910, po a 7, A ,|American markets, both financial andjone or more courses in banking and] is quite high where, out of 101 students al dane ae ee 
oo oom. ne ag = wanet oft | when yearly production averaged nearly | —. upon marchandicn ported inte = commercial, was interesting to the De- finance to their students number 324, he | taking courses in banking and finance, Tote) ss caiee cas +848 214,626,178.72 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, at | 4,690,000 ounces—22 per cent of the | hereby certify to you that the buying rates pecan for the reason that it was ex-|said. In 240 of these institutions report- 79 are majoring in oon field (a nea Expenditures 
Chester, Pa., for the Corporation. Chair-| World total. lin the New York market at noon today for — Pos have an important bearing on|ing their enrollments, Mr. Malott stated The highest ae * of students - in | General expenditures ... $4,226,489.13 
man T. V. O’Connor, of the Shipping}. As a result of inflation during and | cable transfers payable in the foreign cur-| trade evelopments, It was the Depart-|that there are 36,163 students registered | @ny mao a ing inmeerciol Interest on public debt.. 1,469,005.89 
Board, Robert S. Lamberton, president | immediately after the World War result- | rencies are as shown below: ad ment 8 view that both domestic an in-|in banking and finance, including du- ee SR 6.440 & I yeaany Refunds of ~eceipts..... 145,884.64 
of the corporation, and Robert Haig, vice| ing in a decline in the relative value of | Austria fschitting) °,..: Waerseses 14.0657 | ternational trade would be affected. plicates. U ere were 8 , Zoe e ‘4 The Panama Canal _......... s 9'029.1.> 
president of the shipbuilding company,| £0ld, production dropped 50 per cent for ss ee) salva genps bane 7 On the basis of this belief, the oral! A progressive interest in banking and 1 aetey Saiwersen ot Ronthern a= Operations im special ac- 
signed the contracts. | the period 1915 to 1920. Since 1920 Fee ei ahs SNES OlehEeS | lames explanation was that there likely would| finance specialization, Mr. Malott, said, is Sarnia third: with 2-240. and the Uni. , COUNtS +... eee teens 543,238.86 
The loan is out of the Board’s $250,- there has been a tendéncy to further de- | Per ark (krone) .-..+-.,...00... 26.7813; b@ @ tremendous volume of Christmas) in keeping with a general trend in com- versity of of California fourth with Adjusted service certifi. ' 
000,000 construction loan fund, created | CTe®Se8 In production, although it is not | England (pound) ........se0+ **'* 487.8035 | trade this year, despite the losses result-| mercial education as a whole. At first, 1 110. ’ cate fund ....eees..ss 32,540.00 
under the. terme of ‘the  Fones-White marked asin the preceding period | Finland mark) osc 0000 St | acturatcly tall af inc ting it wesrmase | commercial etalon. rae inte Many Kmwtrarter eee 
7 of . anresonte | © 0 ‘ Prance (franc) ......eccee eecceee 3.9382 | é ately tell a is time, it w ed, | s 3 0: e J mes te) et oR ‘ 3 
eens Maree Act. oS actin ne | output was 2,369,000 ounces, 14 per cent | Germany (reichsmark) .......006- 23.9241 to what extent buying power ‘through aie od ae ee Such a A total of 605 instructors ofer 1,085 | investment of trust ¢ 
vessels, pa gee Ser ga repaid in equal ao tae the world total, as compared with an Greece (drachma) ee hail hae oo out the country was curtailed by the| study, however, did not fulfill the needs | Courses of this character i: the 324 col-| funds ............... ; 128,525.24 
nual installments over a period of 20 oveunas <i ounces in the porine Huagery (pense) pan sanegnenanees pt collapse of the market, but there has|of American economic life, Mr. Malott One oe ae ge Bini emlas pr 4 ‘ 
years, at the Government’s minimum 2.117.000 ee a 1927 —, — meth ater fantidenl ot te 40.3393 | been So much prosperity independent of | explained, because at the end of the col-| § wa x ie ee in Toe = Totai ordir.e ry expendi- 
rate of interest. pean yo — per cent 0 Wistncway (krone): ccccc fet coee. 26.7871 | the market operations that Treasury|lege training the graduate was not = e ont . oe He ee rr CURES oe westerns 5,492,431.27 
According to the specifications, the |e: .. sac b ; Waland (alowed... cacecnsistesecses 11.1920 | economists were unwilling to predict a! trained professionally in any one branch, eee is 99 eae Whole ore A teat Other public debt expendi- + 
vessels will be up-to-date in every par- Since 1905 the United States has been ; Portugal (escudo) ........:s+00+++ 4.5050 | very great decrease in the total volume such as accounting, merchandising, bank- tituth Og par Ally nanan nll hk 4 RUNGE aida oe ese ents 223,651.25 
ticular for the service for which they oer ee ” - memane (as) Teen de qaesobadagie dma of holiday sales. jing and the like. i: ee ee on pling ye ety a Balance today .......... 208,910,996.20 
are intended. They will be of approxi- | bonds, series B, for the purpose of tak-| Sweden (krona) ................, 26:8493| , The Department could not take any Commercial Subjects There are 5 institutions which offer| Tota) 214,626.178.72 
mately 18,900 tons displacement, pro- | ing up an equal amount of extension and | Switzerland (franc) .........es+- 19.3710 other than an optimistic view of the sit- It became necessary to remove com-| eight courses, 7 which offer mine, ee ee ee ’ > * 
pelled by single screw propellers oper- | improvement mortgage 5 per cent gold | Yugoslavia (dinar) ...........+. 1.7676 | vation. as it now stands, it was stated,| mercial subjects from a general field of | 4 which offer 10. The investigation | ~ ee 
ated by Diesel engines, and will have bonds issued to the Central Trust Com- | Hongkong (dollar) .......ssseee0 43.1946 | a qualification being added, however, that| economics and set them up independently | revealed that there are 11 institutions | said, and there is a total of 2,251 stu- 
an ordinary sea speed of 11 knots. | pany of New York on Dec, 20, 1889, the | Chine (Ehanghal tae!) D aTee aR 54.8006 | this view presumed there would be 10|as differentiated curricula, Mr. Malott | which offer more than 10 courses. | dents majoring in the field. 
| Commission announced on Oct. 30. If| China Mexican dollar)...... erees s0,4a78 | serious disturbance to general business pointed out, in an endeavor to organize New York University offers 45 | From reports of the 324 institutions 
W. & L. E. Seeks Authority | the, Commission approves the new issue, | tyaia (rupee) .........+..s00ee.2. 36.1871 |” the next 60 days. ;@ Sequence of courses which would pre- | courses, the University »f Minnesota 16, ‘on instructors and courses they individu- 
* . e , Y | which it is proposed .to sell at 94 per Japan (yen) ... 48.1043; The Department also is examining, pare students for specialized work in the | and Northwestern University, 14, Mr. | ally offer, Mr. Malott said that 211 have 





cent of principal amount plus accrued | Singapore (dollar) tee 
| interest, the extension and improvement | Canada (dollar) ..........00e0e0: 
mortgage bonds to be taken up will be | Cuba (peso) ....-...sseceateneees 
The Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway deposited with the Central Hanover | Mexico (peso) 


To Market Mortgage Bonds 





56.2916| the world situation in the light of the 
98.3566 | Bank of England decrease as to whether 
99.9500 | the reduction may effect a change in the 
47.9950 | gold movement, 


While it was not pre- 





‘ ve | siti |A ntine (peso, gold).........+-. 93.0872 | , 
Company has applied to the Interstate Bank and Trust Company, trustee of the | meet tesitetey — PA PaP ALES CEES 11.7945 | pared to go on record on the question, 
Commerce Commission in _ Finance | applicant’s refunding mortgage, in un- | Chile (peso) ..... 12.0730 | the Department did not believe that much 
Docket 7909 for authority to issue and | cancelled but nonnegotiable form as col-!| truguay (peso) ................. 95,1536/C¢hange in the gold flow would result, 
sell $409,000 aggregate principal amount | lateral security for said refunding mort- | Colombia (peso) -...ssssceseeeeee 96.3900 | barring, of course, the development of 
of its 6 per cent refunding mortgage | gage. ee MN ais iVie doc gcktudiibe ; 50.0000 | factors at present unforeseen, | 





Malott pointed out. 

Of the institutioms that reported for 
Mr. Malott’s analysis, 66 offer curricula 
in banking and fimance in which  stu- 
dents might major. These institutions 
reported an average of six courses and 


form of a career. In other words, com- 
mercial training has advanced from a 
stage of generalized and heterogeneous 
study to a stage of specialized and homo- 
geneous study. A student is enabled to 
prepare for a specific commercial pro- 
fession, whether banking or insurance 
or accounting. ‘ 

The trend of studies by students is 


majoring in banking and finance was re- 


ported 





instructors. An average of 72 students 


y 31 institutions, Mr. Malott!5 with more than 10, 


only one instructor offering courses; in 
64 there are two instructors; in 22 
there are three, and in 11 institutions 
there are four instructors offerin 
courses On finance and banking. In 

institutions there are five instructors, 
in 4, six, amd in 2, seven. There are 
| 2 institutions with eight instructors, and 
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‘manner in which bankers as a group 






the most liquid type. 


' the October, 1929, issue of the State bank- 


tics upon which he bases his conclusion 
, are necessarily not of the latest, being 


the addition of a considerpble number 


wish to direct the attention of the banker 


‘very important function of maintaining 
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Secondary Reserve of Commercial Banks 


In California 


Half Is Invested y 
In Public Issues 











State Supervisor of Research | 
And Statistics Analyzes 
1928 Data 


State of California: 
San Francisco, Oct. 31. 


The secondary reserve of State com- 





_ mercial banks in California is well di- | 


t 


versified and ultra conservative, over | 
half of it being invested in securities of | 
This is the con-! 
clusion of Joseph A. Crumb, supervisor 
of _research and statistics of the Cali- 
fornia banking department, in an analy- 
of the bond investments of the 
State commercial banks, contained im 


ing department bulletin. While the statis- 


for June 30, 1928, the condition of the} 
reserve accounts probably; hs not 
changed materially in the meantime, ac- | 
cording to Mr. Crumb. | 

The most significant change in the 
composition of the secondary reserve of 
California banks of this type between 
June 30, 1927, and June 30, 1928, was 


of foreign bonds). The amount invested 
in public issues remains around 50 per 
cent. The secondary reserve must meet 
the test of immediate liquidity, accord- 
ing to Mr. Crumb, and it will not meet | 
that test nor be a paying investment | 
unless properly diversified. 

The analysis, with tables omitted, fol- | 
lows: 

At the expense of some repetition we 





or individual who is entrusted with the 


a liquid secondary reserve to the general 





have diversified their holdings. We be~ 
lieve that their composite experience as 


, it expresses itself in a general summary, 


4 the 
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t ment. 


“own bond file would place you in the 


,this State maintains one group of low 


such as the following, should be seru- 
timized very closely—particularly where 
individual immfediately concerned 
can not because of the stress of 
other duties and his remoteness from 
the larger financial centers keep in close 
touch with the bond market. 


Liquidity Chief Essential 
OF a Secondary Reserve 


Too frequently we forget that the 
prime essential of a secondary reserve 
is its liquidity. Earning capacity can not 
be overlooked, yet high earning capacity 
means greater risk to the holder and the 
element of risk is always a factor in dis- 
posal, to say nothing of ultimate retire- 
A nice balance must be struck 
between the limits of immediate and 
unquestioned sale and high earning ca- 
pore, and these two factors can never 

© found in the same bond, The factor 


of 
or the demand for a seasonal bond of 
high yield immediately places it at a 
premium so that the effective yield be- 
comes lower. ~ 

Unafortunately we are not always good 
judges of what the ultimate effect of 
this process may be. Low.market price 
coupled with a relatively high interest 
Tate is conclusive evidence that the par- 
ticular issue is not highly regarded by 
investors in general. One might proceed 
on the assumption that the difficulty 
could be overcome by investing in issues 
offering a moderate return, sacrificing 
slightly in earnings to meet the demands 
of liquidity but such a course would 
defeat its own end by focusing demand 
at one point with the inevitable resul- 
tant rise in price. The demand in itself 
coupled with the available supply is the 
automatic regulator. Our only resource | 
lies in diversification and we believe that | 
no better pattern than the bank’s own | 
experience can be had. In it are con- | 
tained elements of risk as well as ele- | 
ments of conservatism, remoteness from 
and proximity to the market. 


An attempt to approximate it in your 


bor risk is either discounted in the price 


Midway group and in instances where 
the element of liquidity has been placed 
im the background, and undue risk has | 
either knowingly or unwittingly been 
assumed, changes could be gradually ef- 
fected to bring the bond list into general 
conformity with the experience of bank- 
ers on the whole. One large bank in 


yield, highly liquid issues for the pur- 
pose of meeting heavy seasonal with- 
drawals. It has. at the same time a 
Stated investment which it keeps intact. 
The liquid investment is kept in bonds 
representing public obligations. 

The others are kept for their yield 
and do not have to be brought forth 
hurriedly to meet the exigencies of a 
cash stringency. This latter group is 
well diversified in itself and in this man- 
mer the highest gross return with a 
minimum of risk is obtained. The fea- 
ture of immediate liquidity is met by 
bonds in which the return is not the 
first consideration, and if the selection 
of the remaining bonds be good a con- 
siderable gain will accrue to the account 
through the element of appreciation in 
puis to say nothing of the relatively 

igh rate of return on the investment. 


More Than Half of Bonds 
HFfeld Are of Public Origin 


Bankers in general are familiar with 
the legal aspects of savings banks in- 
vestment as defined by the bank act and 
might expect to find a considerable con- 
trast in the general makeup of the bond 
holdings of the commercial banks where 
no supervision is exercised, 

A little over one-half of all the bonds 
held by the commercial] banks on June 30 
1928, were of public origin while the 
Savings banks had more than three- 


she bond to make the yield higher?‘ 


| bonds and financial issues. 





Is Found to Be D 


mercial banks is offered by the relative Test of Li 
e 





amounts invested in foreign bonds. 

commercial banks have practically 13 per 
cent, or $13,000 out of every $100,000, 
in such i8sues im contrast to $500 out of 





idity 
Applied in Analysis 


each $100,000 in the savings banks. The| Considerable Number of For- 


Department has generally frowned upon 
foreign issues for the savings banks and 
it might be well for the commercial 
banker to heed this caution also. These 
issues are usually of such long maturi- 
ties that the investor has in reality a 
stock, not a bomd. Our bankers’ experi- 
ence with foreign bonds in the past has 
not been on the whole a healthy one and 
we do not believe that any small bank 
can afford to imvest in these issues, even 
if they form the highest yield group. 

Recent investigations reveal that many 
of the issues of private undertakings 
originating abroad enjoy a better market 
than do the issues of the governments 
that sponsor them. The reason, of course, 
lies in the fact that they have the pledge 
of private property behind them and 
these titles have proven in many in- 
stances to defy even the political up- 
heavals that change the wholé aspect of 
foreign public credit. 

However, the average investor has not 
the time or the inclination to study inter- 
national affairs, but he should do so if 
he expects to hold foreign securities, par- 
ticularly those that originate in new 
countries that have yet to become stabi- 
lized or are subject to more or less tur- 
moil and upheaval. Perhaps it might 
be more profitable to devote a similar 
amount of ener to the study of the 
many and diverse domestic offerings. 


Foreign Bond Holdings 
Show Shar p. Increase 


The most significant change in the 
makeup of the record as contrasted with 
the year previous has been the addi- 
tion of a considerable number of for- 
eign bonds. The percentage has in- 
creased from 4,4 per cent to 12.76 per 
cent and the absolute amounts from 
$3,765,932 to $11,731,162. 

There has been a slight increase in 
the amount of United States Govern- 
ment ponds held and a slight decline 
in the holdings of other public issues. 
The amount devoted to public issues in 
general now stands at 51.36. It ap- 
pears, then, that the bankers gener- 
ally find it a good policy to maintain 
at least half of their secondary reserve 
in this very liquid form of investment. 

Public issues are carried on the books 
of the banks at values ranging from 
97.77 to 108.91. All issues originating 
in California are carried at above par, 
California school bonds enjoying -a par- 
ticularly good market. Issues of other 
States, although undoubtedly as good, 
are not available in sufficient quantities 
to establish an gective market for them. 
They comprise only 0.68 px- cent of 
the total bond investment of the banks 
or approximately $700 out. of each 
$100,000, whereas California issues con- 
stitute $13,000 out of each $100,000 
and United States Government issues 
$37,500. - f 
Irrigation districts predominate in 
this classification although they consti- 
tute only 3.75 per cent of the tctal in- 
vestment of the banks. In all there 
were 201 legislative district issues, of 
which 133 were irrigation issues. There 
were 42 various reclamation district 
issues. 

The banker somewhat removed from 
the larger fimancial centers might do 
well to scrutinize his own investments 
in district issues on the basis of the 
following, He will find that a consid- 
erable preference is given to bonds in 
which the benefit to be derived is of a 
public rather than of a private nature. 

Among the private issues held by the 
commercial banks, public utility com- 
pany issues are the most important. 
Following in the order named come real 
estate issues, jndustrial issues, railroad 
These issues 
as a group are carried at considerably 
below par. However, this is. occasioned 
largely by the heavy commitments. of 
some of our eommercial banks in bonds 
of a transportation company that has 
been placed in the hands of receivers, 
and is no reflection on private issues in 
general or for that matter on those of 
transportation companies. 


| Splendid Argument Seen 


For Diversification Plan 


In itself this is a splendid argument 
for diversification because our State 
banks as a whole have only 2.75 per 
cent of their funds invested in the issues 
of transportation companies and their 
complete loss could easily be absorbed 
were they evenly distributed. When they 
are not, the loss frequently falls on & 
few banks and individuals, many of 
whom cannot easily absorb it. Perhaps 
you have been lucky in not getting 
caught in this particular issue, or saw 
the handwriting on the wall in time to 
“get out from under,” but the question 
before you now is—where do I stand on 
these many other issues? Could I afford 
a loss or write off on any one of my 
present holdings without serious em- 
barrassment 2? Jf you cannot do so, you 
should profit by the experience of your 
associates and at least strike the middle 
eee between conservatism and high 
yield, 


Ina previous paragraph attention was | 
called to the apparent rapid increase | 


in the holdings cf foreign issues. Prac- 
tically all of this increase has taken 
place in foreign government _ issues. 
From a par value of $3,000,000 in 1927 
the amount had trebled to $9,000,000 in 
1928, and is mo doubt larger at the pres- 
ent time. At the same time it is inter- 
esting to note that the*confidence of the 
buyers, as expressed by the ratio of the 
investment to par valug, is least in these 
government issues. 

Recognizing the fact that there is fre- 
quently as much difference in the ability 
of governments to retire their obliga- 
tions as there is among private enter- 
prises, We suggest that the banker who 





f >urths of their investment in these is- 
sues. In the quasi public group the Pro- 
Portion invested Was about the same al- 
though, relative to the total available for 
investment, the commercial banks held 
considerably more of irrigation and ree- 
lamation district issues. The commer- 
Cial banks have approximately twice as 
much invested in private issues as the 
Savings banks, due undoubtedly to the 
great ‘number of high grade issues that 
are not dependent upon certification for 
a market and consequently do not be- 
come available to the savings banks. 
The real contrast in the makeup of 
the investments of the savings and com- | 


cannot afford to gamvle in any of his 
investments’ be exceedingly wary of this 
class and be careful that he does not 
allow their immediate profitable nature 
to sway him from a course of strict di- 
versification, even if this means the com- 
Nes exclusion of some that have yet 
to face the test of history. 

It is only 10 years since the mere 
suggestion of a foreign bond was am 
athema to the ordinary investor, but, 
with the forgetfulness that each added 
year makes more complete and the at- 
tractive yields of these bonds, we find 
ourselves adding tremendous amounts 
each year to ‘these holdings: Our shift 








eign Bonds Added Since 
June 30, 1927 





from a debtor to a creditor nation makes 
this natural outlet for our funds and 
one that will grow rather than diminish; 
however, we must take care that the 


growth is in the right direction by show- | 


ing our preference for the conservative 
class. 


Ten Years Is Not Much 
In the Life of a Nation 


Ten years in the life of a nation 
scarcely carries it beyond the embryonic 
stage; otherwise, we may find, as many 
did 10 years ago, that our then suppliant 
borrower has neither ability nor desire 
to make his loan good; or, in the case 
of the exceedingly long maturities, po- 
litical events may have so altered the 
situation that the borrower can no longer 
be identified. We have all of these con- 
ditions right now, though in many in- 
stances we are quite oblivious to them 


and refuse to profit by the bitter experi- 
ence of others. 

On June 30, 1928, the 21 commercial 
banks and the 196 commercial depart- 
ments of departmental banks held bonds 
of a par value of $91,879,875 which they 
carried on their books at $92,252,154. 
After allowing for a 100 per cent re- 


serve to secure the deposits of public} ing that, inasmuch as the four stations/| 
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Operation of Four Stations! 


By Corporation Declared 
To Be Detrimental to Pub- 
lic Interest 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


ment of four channels to a single com- 
penv was improper. 

“We are trying to break into a local 
monopoly,” he said. 


News Excluded From Air 


Continuing his testimony, Mr. Kirk- 
| hofer declared that since the B. B. C. 
assumed control of the four stations. 
there has been a “gradual decrease” in 
the amount of time his newspaper’ has 
been able to obtain for broadcasting news 
flashes and market reports In addi- 
tion, he testified, there has been a de- 
| terioration in programs, with “more di- 
j rect advertising.” 

“The general situation with respect to 
local service is very much inferior,” he 
| asserted. 
| Frank D. Scott, of Michigan, former 
chairman of the House Committee on 
| Merchant Marine and Fisheries, appear- 
{ing as counsel for the B. B. C., objected 
,; to the inclusion in the case of testimony 
respecting each of the four B. B. C. sta- 
tions. 

He declared that the applications on 
which the hearing was based related only 
to Station WMAK, operating on the 900 
kilocycle channel and that his clients had 
not. been given “complete notice” about 
an “assault” on all four stations. The 
applications, he said, were specifically 
confined to Station WMAK. 

Evidence of Monopoly Admitted 

Counsel Leahy took exception, contend- 





funds which totaled $17,872,839, there | were operated by the B. B. C., all came 
remains $74,007,036 as a secondary re-/| within the scope of the hearing. 


serve against $379,654,105 of individual 
commercial deposits. 
per cent. 
reserve shows it to be well diversified 
and on the whole an ultra conservative 
one. Over 50 per cent of it is invested 
in securties of the most liquid type. 

However, a group classification while 
excellent in itself may cover a wide 
variety of errors as concerns the in- 
dividual banks that make it up. It is 
nothing more than an average and if 
any particular bank did conform to it, 
very likely it would be the exception 
rather than the rule. To the banks that 
practice diversification—and there are 
many—we have no message other than 
the composite picture of results of the 
practice of all banks, but to those that 
do not, there is much to be said. 

If you get caught with a heavy load 
in some defaulted issue you’have quite 
deliberately made that possible by lack 
of a reasonable diversification, When the 
glib salesman attempts to “sell you” on 
an issue, remember that a good bond 
seldom needs a salesman and ask your- 
self “What would I get for these 'if a 
false rumor cause¢ an undue withdrawal 
of cash and I had to dispose of them?” 
The secondary reserve should be what 
the name implies, and it will meet neither 
the test of immediate liquidity nor that 
of a paying investment unless it is prop- 
perly diversified. 





State Appeals Case 
On Fraudulent Check 


Right to Collect From Benefici- 
ary Is Tested in Suit 





é 





State of Arkansas: 
Little Rock, Oct. 31. 


The question of the right of the State 
to collect from the beneficiary of a check 
fraudulently issued on county funds by 

defaulting official reached the Ar- 


Sawn Supreme Court Oct. 29 on appeal | 


by the State from a decree of the Cal- 
houn County Circuit Court. 

In the lower court the State, for the 
use and benefit of Calhoun County, sued 
J. S. Maryman, of Little Rock, to re- 
cover $2,500 and interest paid to him 
by H. B. Easterling, former county treas- 
urer, who is now serving a penitentiary 
sentence for embezzlement of county 
funds aggregating $23,000. Maryman 
contends the check, written on the Hamp- 
ton State bank, was for payment of a 
loan, which Easterling testified was ob- 
tained by him from Maryman for a few 
days to cover up his shortage as county 
treasurer. 

The State is seeking a reversal of the 
lower court judgment which held for 
Maryman. 





The presiding commissioner, E. O. 


The ratio is 19.5) Sykes, ruled that the programs of the 
Our analysis of this secondary | three other stations, WGR, WKBN and 


WKBW, could rot be criticized as such 
in the hearing. He held, however, that 
testimony generally could go into the 
question of monopoly in Buffalo, and that 
this was relevant. 

he chairman of the Commission, 
Judge Ira E. Robinson, said at the out- 
set that he could not understand why 
any more broadcasting stations should 
be constructed in the United States. 
Counsel Leahy, however, declared that 
the objective was not to add to the num- 
ber of stations, but to supplant one of 
the existing stations in. Buffalo. 

Mr. Kirkhofer said that the Buffalo 
Evening News has been interested in 
radio for many years, and is one of the 
pioneers in broadcasting. He declared 
that the News had no desire for a sta- 
tion until the local situation in Buffalo 
arose, and the listeners were without ad- 
equate program service. 


° Better Consideration Asked 

The Commission also heard the ap- 
plication of Station WBNY, operation 
by the Bartchrome Corporation, of New 
York City, for the 900-kilocycle channel. 
Sidney Baruch, owner. of the station, 
testified that, under his present assign- 
ment, he is “down in the gutter” of 
broadeasting, with only 250 watts on 
the 1,350-kilocycle channel. As his sta- 
tion is one of the pioneers, in reward for 
its long and. good service, he argued, it 
should be “up in the sunshine.” 

Mr. Baruch explained that he seeks an 
increase in power to 1,000 watts, and de- 
sires to continue its half-time operation. 
The witness asserted that the realloca- 
tion of broadcasting facilities, effected 
last November, was not in the interest 
of radio listeners, and that he should 
have been accorded a better assignment 
by virtue of his “priority” on the air. 

“I am here to ask for justice regard- 
less of vested rights,” he said, respond- 
ing to a question by Chairman Robinson 
as to whether he believed he had a vested 
right to the ether. 

Opposition Is Voiced 

Opposition to the Buffalo News’ ap- 
plication was expressed by Burrows 
Matthews, president and editor of the 
Buffalo Courier-Express. He said the 
B. B. C. had been broadcasting programs 
of an acceptable nature, and that the 
relations of his newspaper to the com- 
pany were friendly. Asked whether the 
radio situation in Buffalo was better or 
worse since the B. B, C. took over op- 
erations, Mr. Matthews said he believed 
it has improved. 
| The publisher declared it was his view 
that newspapers should devote them- 
selves to news, and not to_radio or any 
other enterprise. Should the Buffalo 
News, a competitive paper, be accorded 
|a radio station, he said that he would 
immediately apply for a wave length. 

Favored by Competitor 
| T. O. Thackry, editor in chief of the 
Buffalo Times, said that his paper was 


| 
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Income of Telephone Firms Expanded 
For August and Eight-month Period 


Aggregate Operating Revenues of 98 Companies Show To- 


tal of $22,268 


3997 for Month 





The summary of monthly reports of 


large telephone companies for August 


made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Oct. 31 showed an in- 
crease in operating income over the cor- 
responding month last year. During 
August, 1929, the operating income of 
98 companies having annual operating 
revenues in excess of $250,000 showed a 





Revenues 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues 


Miscellaneous exchange service revenues .. 


Message tolls ........ 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous révenues 
Licensee revenue—Cr, 
Licensee revenue—Dr. 
Telephone operating revenues 


Expenses 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses .. i 
Commercial expenses .. RA 
General and miscellaneous expenses . 
Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone operating revenues . 
Other operating revenues\.......... 
Other operating expenses,..... 
Uncollectible operating *evenues 


Operating income before deducting taxes .. 


Texes assignable to operations ........ 
Operating income 


Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent .... 


* Decrease. 






total of $22,268,997 as compared with 
$20,643,039 during August, 1928. For 
the eight-month period ended August 
the same companies showed an aggre- 
he operating income of $180,481,376 
| as compared with $168,341,696 during the 
corresponding riod last year. The 
summaries made public. by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission follow: 








1929 1928 Increase Pet. 
.$449,762,568 $418,895,960 $30,866,608 7.4 
. $0,795,521 29,026,424 1,769,097 6.1 

6,290,204 5,404,554 885,650 11.6 
. 216,723,636 188,780,274 27,943,362 14.8 
. 28,142,533 23,220,114 4,922,419 21.2 
. 19,843,084 16,597,023 2,746,061 16.5 
. 9,718,889 11,750,314 ‘%2,031,425 °17.3 
. 9,482,975 11,424,444 ‘°1,991,469 °17.4 
° 761,343,460 682,250,219 69,093,241 10.1 
. 114,180,886 106,341,388 7,839,498 14 

.. 123,990,140 104,649,524 19,340,616 18.5 
. 157,200,163 146,601,457 10,598,706 7.2 
70,161,183 60,476,787 9,684,396 16.0 
40,824,146 34,597,086 6,227,060 18.0 
506,366,518 452,666,242 63,690,276 11.9 
244,986,942 229,583,977 15,402,965 6.7 
26,844 28,484 FUROR; ix te 

Se 29,128 65,306 *36,178 Ot 
. 4,748,289 4,282,617 460,672 10.8 
240,241,369 225,264,538 14,976,831 6.6 

.. 69,759,993 56,922,842 2,837,151 5.0 
. 180,481,376 168,341,696 12,139,680 7.2 
67.39 66.35 OM. Anis 


Law Making | 





not opposed to the B. B. C. This com- 
pany, he added, has permitted the Times 
to use its facilities for the broadcasting 
of news flashes without charge, and has 
always cooperated with the newspaper. 

Mr. Thackry asserted under examina- 
tion that the Times was a member of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance. He 
said the alliance was opposed to monop- 
olies of a nature prejudicial to the pub- 
lic’s interest, but that he did not consider 
the B. B. C. such a monopoly. 

The hearing was recessed until Nov. 1. 





Legislative Status 


Of Public Clarified 


Massachusetts Official Re- 


fuses to Certify Petition 
For Funds 








State of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 31. 

The power of the public to initiate 
legislation in Massachusetts through 
petition does not extend to laws making 
specific appropriations out of the public 
treasury. This statement was made by 
Attorney General Joseph E. Warren, in 
declining recently to certify an initiative 
petition proposing a law to divert 
escheated unclaimed bank deposits to the 
public bequest fund. 

The Massachusetts constitution pro- 
vides that appropriation measures shall 
be initiated ‘by the legislature and may 
not be the subject of laws proposed by 
10 voters. The attorney general is of 
the opinion that a law diverting funds 
from a specific source, which now go into 
the general fund of the treasury may be 
such an appropriation as to require, 
under the constitution, initiation by the 
legislature. 

He hac pointed out this constitutional 
question in a previous case, when an 
initiative petition was presented to him 





Se 


providing that amounts from two other 
sources as well as from unclaimed bank 
deposits should be diverted to the be- 
quest fund. 

The public bequest fund was provided 
by the legislature of Massachusetts last 
year. It is made up of bequests and 
gifts from private individuals, the in- 
come of which, when the fund amounts 
to $500,000, is to be distributed by the 
public bequest commission to such needy 
citizens as in its opinion are’ entitled 
thereto. : 

The object of the bill contained in the 
initiative petition which the attorney 
general has refused to certify was to 
supplement private contributions with 
public money. 

The amount of unclaimed bank de- 
posits varies from year to year, ac- 
cording to Mr. Warren. For instance, in 
1924 the State received from that source 
$68,826; in 1925, $5,923, and during 1926- 
1928, inclusive, there have been no such 
receipts. If these amounts, whatever 
they. are, are withdrawn from the gen- 
eral revenue available for current main- 





the location, all rejoiced. 
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NNOUNCEMENT by 
the Carnation Milk 
Company of intentions 
to locate a large branch 

plant in Shulenburg, Texas, re- 
cently led to editorial comment 
by the Brownwood Bulletin, 
giving a large part of the credit 
for the venture to the Central 
Power and Light Company. 


The cooperative action of four 
towns, each of which was seek- 
ing location of the industry, 
aided in bringing the plant to 
Shulenburg. These towns 
united their forces in an effec- 
tive manner to secure the in- 
dustry for their section; when 
one of them was selected for 
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Deposits Increasing at Rate 
Of $1,000,000 A Month; 
Unit Banking Unhurt by 
Chains 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
well managed banks. A unit bank has 
nothing to fear from group or chain 
banking provided it has good manage- 
ment. Every, business community in this 
State which has sufficient population to 
support a bank needs a strong banking 
institution. A bank is an economic neces- 
sity, but must have fair treatment from 
it customers. A bank should not be ex- 
pected to take care of its community 
any better than the community takes 
care of the bank. The people of this 
State want strong safe banks and are 
willing to pay for good banking service. 

The improvement in banking conditions 
has brought about a return of confidence 
in the banks of Iowa. This is shown 
by the increase in deposits which has 
been at the rate of a million dollars per 
month during the past year. The new 
banking laws adopted by the last legis- 
lature have helped to build up better 
banking in this State. The banking de- 
partment has put many of these laws into 
effect during the past four years, but now 
that these orders are laws they will have 
a tendency to further _— banking. 

Group Banking Increases 

Chain and group banking is attract- 
ing attention particularly at the present 
time in the middle west. While New 
York, California, and Michigan are the 
principal States with branch banks, there 
seems to be no limit to how far chain 
and group banking can go. Iowa, which 
has a law against branch banks, already 
has nearly one-tenth of its banks in large 
and small chains and banks which are 
affliated through common ownership of 
stock and management. The question 
has now arisen as to what is the future 
of the unit bank. While no man can 
predict how far group or chain banking 
may go, still it can be said with reason- 
able certainty that the well managed 
unit or community. bank will continue for 
many years to occupy a large place in 
banking in this State and throughout 
the country. 

Successful banking is in such a large 
measure a question of good management 
that the well run unit bank has nothing 
to fear from chairs or group banking. 
Each kind of banking has its advantages 
and we believe they will go forwar.] in 
their respective fields without serious 


damage to each other. 
ces | 


be replaced by general taxation. 
The refusal of the attorney general 











tenance, it follows, of necessity, the at- | to certify the initiative petition was pri- 
| torney general stated, that the loss must / marily because it was not in proper form. 


Commenting upon the impor- 
tance of the industrial develop- 
ment movement, the Brown- 
wood editorial said, in part: 


“Texas should be grateful to 
the big power concerns now 
operating in the state, for their 
systematic work in behalf of 
industrial development. Their 
interest is not altogether unself- 
ish, of course, because they 
expect an increased volume of 
business as industrial develop- 
ment proceeds, but the whole 
state is benefited by their 
activity. 


“The industrial departments 
of the power companies work 
with the local chambers of 
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Washington State Funds © 
Show Large Balance 





State of Washington: 

Olympia, Oct. 30. 
State Treasurer Charles W. Hinton has 
made public the monthly report of the 
State treasurer to the State auditor for 
the period ending Oct. 23, 1929. It shows 
a total balance in the various State funds 
of $16,677,314.30. Receipts during the 
week of Oct. 16-23 were $504,894.25 and 
disbursements for the . same _ period 

$663,379.28. 





Trust Company Assets 
Gain in Massachusetts 





State of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Oct. 30. 

The combined statement of the com- 
mercial departments of the 102 trust 
companies of Massachusetts on Oct. 4, 
according to a compilation just released 
by Commissioner of Banks Roy A. Hos 
vey, showed assets of $789,325,927. This 
is an increase of $20,823,486 over the 
figures for Oct. 3, 1928. The number of 
depositors was 361,529, a decrease of 
8,091 for the year. 

The commissioner also released figures 
for the trust departments and savings 
departments of trust companies doing 
business of that.character. The aggre- 
gate assets of 63 trust departments was 
$732,235,815. on Oct. 4, and the assets of 
87 savings departments on the same date 
amounted to $252,083,730. The figure 
for savings shows an increase over a 
year ago of $5,299,376, and the trust as- 
sets an increase of $123,161,955 for the 
same period. 
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commerce and keep them- 
selves in the background to a 
large extent. But their aid in 
getting the attention of indus- 
tries needing new locations, and 
in analyzing local conditions 
calculated to affect the success- 
ful operation of an industry, is 


invaluable to the local civic 


organization which actually 
conducts negotiations with 


industry.” 
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Banishment of Road Signs 


Sought as Traffic Peril 


> F > 


States Declared to Have Right to Forbid Erec- 
tion of Advertising Boards along Highways as 
Obstruction Confusing to Drivers 


By DR. L. I. HEWES 


Deputy Chief Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


URAL outdoor advertising is dis- 
played to attract the attention of 
persons on _ public highways. 

There is little evidence that the motor- 
ing public desire it but it is inseparably 
connected with highway operation. 
There is nothing to show its real ne- 
cessity. It has accumulated at first 
gradually and later in certain sections 
with amazing speed. It was in the be- 
ginning ignored, later tolerated, and 
now it must be combated with legisla- 
tion and regulation. 

It would seem that outdoor advertis- 
ing is for the highway departments an 
important element of highway opera- 
tion. Outdoor advertising screams 
loudest on the most densely traveled 
roads. These are the expensive roads 
built and maintained and Margely op- 
erated by the State highway depart- 
ments. These are the roads where the 
operating job, already difficult, is grow- 
ing constantly more difficult. These 
are the roads where the States are 
straining every effort to improve the 
condition of travel. These are the 
roads where grade crossings must be 
eliminated with expensive structures. 
On such roads we know the State de- 
partments are alive to conditions of 
operation. There is constantly better 
maintenance—dust is eliminated, de- 
tours are improving, washouts are re- 
paired with convincing dispatch, snow 
is removed with constantly increasing 
efficiency. Yet it is on these roads that 
rural advertising thrives and confuses 
the driver. 
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An examination of the 50 typed pages 
of the State laws throws much light on 
outdoor advertising. There has been 
considerable progress. Forty-two States 
have specific statutes.relating to the 
subject. Many of the laws are new but 
too many reflect conditions of the horse- 
drawn vehicle days. 

There is in the legislation much vari- 
ation. No State absolutely prohibits 
the display of advertising within pub- 
lic view of the highways..; + 

There is, in: many laws, an interest- 
ing note of caution: One gains the im- 
pression that advertising along the road 
has acquired a vested right; that al- 
though it is objectionable and even dan- 
gerous, it must be dealt with most care- 
fully. In fact one State makes it a 
misdemeanor to remove advertising 
signs from the right of way. Recent 
legislation is obviously the result of 
motor traffic; it tends to be more strin- 
gent in the older States when traffic 
is densest. 

There is, in the newer laws, a marked 
evidence of the recognition of danger 
at curves and at railroad grade cross- 
ings. Many State laws forbid signs 


along the highway within a distance 
varying from 300 to 1,000 feet of such 
crossings. Some States weaken, how- 
ever, and permit legal officers to tol- 
erate signs even within the danger limit 
when judged not obstructive to view. 
This tolerance is characteristic of the 
caution in many laws. Obviously a 
driver needs his whole attention on the 
road and crossing signals when ap- 
proaching a grade crossing. Any ad- 
vertisement may distract him. Similar 
provisions, with similar exceptions, ap- 
ply to highway intersections and sharp 
highway curves. The incongruity of a 
warning flash displaying advertisement 
in the right of way is similarly obvious 
and yet several States, apparently to 
escape the cost of installation, permit 
such warning signals—when author- 
ized. : 
v 


It would seem that highway officials 
could demand that the rural right of 
way be entirely free of any outdoor ad- 
vertising whatever. To eliminate fur- 
ther. the advertising nuisance, wider 
rights of way would help. Where such 
wider ways can not be secured, a “set- 
back” line inside the property would 
help eliminate dangerous, distracting, 
and disfiguring signs. A combination 
of set-back lines, say 100 feet from the 
center line, and a restriction as to the 
maximum size of any outdoor advertis- 
ing would markedly reduce the nui- 
sance. 

Wisconsin has an original “setback” 
provision for highway intersection pro- 
tection: 

“The triangles bounded by two adja- 
cent intersecting highways and a line 
drawn between the points on the center 
lines—1,000 feet from the intersection 
of their center lines, are declared pro- 
hibited ground for the erection of any 
danger producing advertising signs, 
where such intersection is beyond the 
corporate limits of any. city or vil- 
lage * *;#,” 

Connecticut prohibits signs within 15 
feet of the right of way line. Prob- 
ably we can, as far as the rights of way 
themselves are concerned, hope for con- 
stantly tightening restrictions. Those 
States that now regulate only with fees 
and penalties have the power to be more 
and more severe and follow the lead of 
the others that have taken advanced 
positions. 

v 


When we consider the details of out- 
door advertising on private property, we 
find a more difficult situation. We 
knaw that such advertising interferes 
with highway operations, that it mars 
the scenery, and that at times it is 
even dangerous. 


IT owa Safeguards Purity of Food 
Laws Cover Dairy and Farm Products 
By M. G. THORNBURG 


Secretary of Agriculture, State of lowa 


dairying that led our legislature 

back in ’86 to pass a law compelling 
oleomargarine to be labeled and sold 
for what it was and creating the of- 
fice of dairy commissioner, our first 
food inspector, to enforce the law. 

Ten years later necessity again made 
its demands on our law makers and 
more stringent laws were asked to pro- 
tect the public, as well as the trade, 
from the adulterations of all our food. 
It was said at the time that it was hard 
for a man to succeed in business and 
be strictly honest. Our milk was 
skimmed and preserved with formalde- 
hyde. Our extracts were artificially 
flavored and colored and called triple 
strength. Our pickles were colored 
with copper salts and preserved with 
salicylic acid. Our pure maple syrup 
was mostly cane with a little maple. 
Our spices were ground pepper shells 
with some pepper. Our catsup was 
coal-tar dyes, pumkins and poor qual- 
ity tomatoes. Our jams, preserves and 
jellies were a mixture of gelatine, dyes, 
millet seed and artificial flavors, and 
so on through the whole list of foods 
sold over the counter. 

It was in 1906 that the 3lst general 
assembly passed a pure food bill, the 
purpose of which was to prevent the 
adulteration, misbranding, and imita- 
tions of food, to change the office of 
“state dairy commissioner” to that of 
“state dairy and food commissioner,” 
and to define his duties in its enforce- 
ment. Since then our legislatures have 
enacted some 29 laws which are now 
under the supervision of the dairy and 
food division of the agriculture de- 
partment. 

It was in 1922 that the legislature, 
to do away with much of the overlap- 
ping in the State’s inspection, created 
the long promised department of ag- 
riculture, by consolidating the animal 
health, dairy and food, hotel and oil 


To necessity of a square deal for 


inspection, weather and crop bureau 
and many other lines of miscellaneous 
work under a secretary of agriculture, 
to be elected by the people. The ani- 
mal health and the dairy and food were 
taken over intact and became divisions 
in the new department, with the duties 
formerly performed by the hotel and oil 
assumed by the dairy and food divi- 
sion. 

Like our original dairy law and our 
original food law, these succeeding 
laws, which include the sanitary, egg, 
seed, feeding stuffs, weight and meas- 
ure, etc., as well as the hotel and oil 
inspection laws, inherited from those 
departments, were the outgrowth of a 
legitimate demand from the consumer 
and honest merchant. tealizing the 
real purpose of these laws, it has been 
our endeavor to formulate a policy of 
enforcement of these laws that would 
render a like service to both the public 
and the trade. 

The passage of a law is not enough. 
It must be adhered to, to be effective. 
Fach line has its per cent of slackers— 
men, who through ignorance, careless- 
ness or intent, are defrauding or 
jeopardizing the health of the public. 
It is to protect the public as well as 
the honorable and conscientious mer- 
chant that 33 specially trained men un- 
der the direct charge of a chief in- 
spector, are kept constantly in the field. 

The old saying—“A stitch in time 
saves nine”—is well illustrated in the 
work of these men, as they spend much 
of their time in keeping the trade in- 
formed, not only as to those laws that 
are to be observed, coupled with the de- 
partment’s rules and regulations, but 
to all changes made from time to time. 
Covering as they do, an inspector to 
three or four counties, their visits are 


frequent and they are able to bring : 


about, by personal contact, a better un- 
derstanding between those affected’ by 
these 29 laws and the department. 
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» » » National Welfare Involved 
In State Control of Public Domain 


> > > 


Provision for Growing Population and Expand- 


ing Demands of World Commerce Are Problems to Be Met 


By H. C. BALDRIDGE 


Governor, State of Idaho 


HE disposal of the remaining un- 
— appropriated public lands and the 

future administration of these 
lands present a problem of major im- 
portance. If we are ‘to make it of 
major importance then to a certain ex- 
tent we must reopen the entire subject 
of Federal control. State ownership 
of the public domain would at once in- 
volve interstate adjustments relative to 
water resources, the protection of wa- 
tersheds, and the distribution of water 
power. 

Within the boundaries of Idaho, and 
Idaho’s problems are the common prob- 
lems of the western land States, we 
have an area of something over 53;- 
000,000 acres, approximately 84,000 
square miles. Of this amount more 
than 20,000,000 acres are included 


within the boundaries of the national 
forests, and nearly 4,000,000 additional 
acres have been withdrawn from pub- 
lic entry for Indian reservations, power 
sites, reclamation, national parks and 
national monuments and stock drive- 
ways. More than one-third of the re- 
maining 29,000,000 acres, 10,734,000 
acres to be exact, constitute the un- 
appropriated public domain within the 
State. 


Summarizing these facts we find that 
three-fifths of the State of Idaho is 
owned, controlled and supervised. by 
the Federal Government. We must ad- 
mit that there has been a beneficent 
control and supervision on the part of 
the Federal Government. Many ad- 
vantages have accrued to the State. 
Grazing rights within the national for- 
ests are far more valuable under Fed- 
eral supervision than in the unsuper- 
vised areas. The watersheds within 
the national forests have been pro- 
tected; the timber has been conserved. 
The Federal policy of reforestation in- 
sures perpetual timbering operations. 
A cooperative program of highway con- 
struction is opening even the most re- 
mote mountain fastnesses to public 
travel. 

The major problems with which those 
of us who have established our homes 
in the western public land States 
should be actively concerned are these: 
Reclamation, including power develop- 
ments and watershed protection and 
reforestation; interstate highways and 
airways; and freight rates. I refer to 
these as western problems and yet in 
a broader sense any problem affecting 
the prosperity of a major section of 
our country must necessarily be con- 
sidered as a national problem. We are 
one people whether our homes be on 
the Atlantic seaboard or the Pacific 
slope, whether we live in the South, 
the Midwest or the intermountain 
States. The rapid development of. the 
South, of the intermountain areas, of 
the Pacific slope, has been but a natural 
expanding of the East—an overflow, as 
it were, from the eastern agricultural 
and industrial centers. Even from the 
narrow, selfish viewpoint neither those 
of us who live east of the continental 
divide or those of us who live west of 
it can afford to localize or limit our 
agricultural or industrial horizon. 

Now, as never before, the natural 
barriers that have isolated States and 
communities are being overcome. The 
products of the forests, of the mines, 
of the cattle ranges and sheep ranges, 
of the orchards, and, to some extent, 
of the farm lands of western States, 
are essential to the ever growing in- 


dustrial centers of the East, just as 
the manufactured products of those in- 
dustrial centers are essential to the 
continued development of’ the West. 


Two facts we must keep always in 
mind: First, the population of the 
United States will continue to increase; 
and, second, the increased population 
will have to be fed and given employ- 
mént. Nor can we ignore the fact that 
the trend of pdpulation is to the Pa- 
cific slope. It is safe to prophesy that 
future generations will see the trade 
centers of the world established on the 
Pacific coast. Eight hundred million 
people of the Orient are awakening 


from their age-old léthargy—800,000,-. 


000 people have suddenly begun to ask 
for a.share in the material prosperity 
that we of this country enjoy. The peo- 
ple of India and China in the future 
are going to establish for themselves 
new standards of living. As they in- 
crease their buying power there will be 
a constantly growing exchange of com- 


modities between the Orient and the - 


United States. . Already the great in- 


. dustrial concerns of the East are ac- 


quiring factory sites along the Pacific 
coast. As a matter of. economics the 
great cities of the Pacific slope will 
look to the inland valleys and inter- 
mountain areas for their food supplies. 


We are told that not more than 6 per 
cent of the totdl area of the western 
public ‘land States is now’in> cultiva- 
tion. We know that the Federal irriga- 
tion projects of the West produce less 
than 1 per cent of all the agricultural 
commodities produced in the United 
States; and men who study these prob- 
lems predict that within 20 years it 
will be necessary for the United States 
to import foodstuffs in order to feed 
our own people. 

If during the next. 20 years every 
acre of irrigable land in .the West 
should be supplied with water and 
brought under cultivation, I hazard the 
assertion that the supply of agricul- 
tural commodities would even then be 
less than the demand. 


Insurance for Motorists 
By JOHN E. SULLIVAN: 


Insurance Commissioner of New Hampshire 


The headline over the article by Mr. Sullivan, 
printed in the issue of Oct. 26, erroneously con- 
veyed the impression that he favored compulsory 
insurance as a curb on traffic accidents. 

Mr. Sullivan clarifies his views on the sub- 
ject in the following statement: { 


r is my firmest belief that compulsory 

insurance as provided in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts will not 
have any effect in reducing automobile 
accidents. 

Insurance can be relied upon to in- 
demnify for injuries resulting from au- 
tomobile accidents. Instead, I am 
strongly in favor of what is generally 
‘known as financial responsibility law 
which is. presently in existence in at 
least 13 different States. . 

Most of these laws vary to some ex- 
tert in their language. They were all 
designed primarily to encourage oper- 
ators to be covered with insurance. 

Those representing the great institu- 
tion of insurance should be willing to 
cooperate in any way possible to reach 
a solution to the Nation-wide vexing 
problem of reducing automobile acci- 
dents. It is entirely erroneous for in- 
surance companies to advance insur- 
ance as an‘instrument that can be ef- 
fectively relied upon to reduce auto- 
mobile accidents. 
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Better Conditions of Work 


‘For Women Promoted’ ~~ > 


Studies Made of Industrial Occupations in 20 
States by Women’s Bureau, Labor Department, 
and Publicity Given to Findings 


By MISS MARY ANDERSON 


Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


States Department of Labor was 
organized during the war under 
the name of the Woman in Industry 
Service, with the object of maintain- 
ing some sort of standards for women 
war workers, particularly those work- 
ing in factories making war materials. 
Some years earlier, there had been a 
request from various women’s groups 
throughout the country for such a Bu- 
reau, but nothing had been done about 
it in Congress until the emergency 
came. Miss Mary Van Kleeck, now with 
the Russell Sage Foundation, directed 
the formation of the service, and was 
with it until she resigned to take her 
present position. f 
After the war, Congress continued 
the appropriation for the Bureau for a 
year, and then the women’s organiza- 
tions again came forward, this time 
with a strong and. concerted petition 
that the service be made permanent. 
As a consequence, in 1920, the Women’s 
Bureau was incorporated as a ‘separate 
Bureau in the Department of: Labor. 
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The Bureau’s staff is composed en- 
tirely of women, working in the inter- 
ests of the woman who must earn her 
bread by her own efforts. According 
to the 1920 census, theré were over 
8,500,000 of these women in the United 
States, scattered through all but 35 of 
the 572\occupations that the census 
lists. The Bureau administers no law, 
but under its congressional authoriza- 
tion, engages in research and field 
study of problems that affect the wel- 
fare of gainfully employed women. 

In the 11 years of its existence, with 
one, of the smallest appropriations in 
Government service, the Bureau has 
published some 80 odd reports as the 
result of its work. It has made sur- 
veys of women in industry in 20 States, 
investigating the subjegts of hours, 
wages, and working conditions, as well 
as intensive studies of certain impor- 
tant woman-employing industries in a 
number of States. In practically every 
case where a State study has been 
made, it has been begun at the request 
of the governor or the Department of 
Labor of the State itself, and all the 
special studies must have the full co- 
operation of both the employers and 
employes in the factories which the Bu- 
reau’s agents investigate. It has in- 
vestigated, also from the viewpoint of 
women workers, many special subjects, 
including occupational distribution, em- 

¢ 


T's Women’s Bureau of the United 


“nontechnical pamphlet, 


ployment opportunities, family status 
and home responsibilities of breadwin- 
ning women, lost time and labor turn- 
over, labor legislation, health prob- 
lems, industrial accidents and poisons, 
and night work. 
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At present studies just off the press 
or in process of preparation include 
“The History of Labor Legislation for 
Women in Three States;” “Chronologi- 
cal Development of Labor Legislation 
for Women in the United States,” “The 
Immigrant Woman and Her Job,” 
“What the Wage-earning Woman Con- 
tributes to Family Support,” “Women 
in 5-and-10-Cent Stores,” “Conditions 
of Work in Spin Rooms,” and “Varia- 
tions in’ Employment Trends for Men 
and Women.” 


The second function of the Bureau 
is to make known the results of these 
studies, and this is done through the 
publication of bulletins, which are 
technical and most carefully written 
by the economic experts of the staff; 
by the sending out of popular articles 
and news releases, and an occasional 
such as, the 
“Radio Talks on Women in Industry,” 
and by so-called exhibit work, which 
comprises charts and maps showing the 
existing legislation in the States, mod- 
els illustrating standards or special 
facts that the Bureau considers. impor- 
tant, popular posters which can be used 
by local organizations in helping to 
raise their community standards, slide- 
films and motion pictures. All of these 
are loaned without charge except for 
transportation costs to responsible bor- 
= upon request, and are widely 
used. =45 


v 


The Bureau’s exhibits, motion pic- 
tures, and other popular material, all 
based on the more technical studies, 
have been used in every State in the 
Union, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, Porto 
Rico, and many foreign countries. The 
exhibits are used extensively by wom- 
en’s clubs, schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, churches, and industrial, social, 
civic, and labor organizations. 

The important thing about the Bu- 
reau, and which too many people fail 
to realize, is that like all Government 
agencies, it exists: solely for the pur- 
pose of serving the American people. 
It has no partisan functions, and its 
reports must be unbiased and scien- 
tific in their accuracy. 


Modern Conveniences for Tourist Camps 


Park Visitors Lodged and Fed 


By HORACE M. ALBRIGHT 


Director, National Park Service 


ITH over 2,500,000 people visit- 
ing the national parks during 
the course of a year—the 

greater portion of them, in fact, during 
the short Summer season—the provid- 
ing of accomodations is one of the most 
important items in the management of 
these reservations, Not only must food 
and lodging be made available for the 
visitor, but transportation service, med- 
ical attention stores for the camper, and 
other facilities which make for comfort 
and convenience must be provided. 
During the past few years, with the 
Nation on wheels, the great majority 
of park visitors have come in their own 
automobiles. Many of these private 
motorists like to camp out, and to them 
Uncle Sam is a truly hospitable host, 
furnishing extensive free public camp 
grounds where they may camp as long 
as they please. These camp grounds 
are supplied with pure drinking water, 
electric lights, and modern sanitary 
conveniences installed at Government 
expense and under the. supervision of 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. Garbage-disposal plants are sim- 
ilarly installed and operated and refuse 
collected from the camp grounds ‘and 
disposed of without charge. Bathing 


and washing facilities are provided in’ 


many instances, and such conveniences 
as tables and fireplaces ave available. 
The protection afforded by. park rangers 
is equal to that in the best regulated 
cities. R 

Observing the tendency of many mo- 
torists recently to use cabin facilities 
where possible, in preference to pitch- 
ing their own tents, the National Park 
Service has interested the operators of 
the park public utilities in installing 
housekeeping cabins, cafeterias, and 
stores in conhection with the camp 
grounds, and these are heavily patron- 
ized. . 

The Government does not have funds, 
however, for expenditure in erecting 
and maintaining hotels, and furnishing 
transportation and other service. In 
order that accommodations of this na- 
ture may be available for the many 


train visitors, and for motorists not 
caring to use the camp grounds, pri-. 
vate capital has been invited to.operate 
the various. public-utility services in 
the national parks. These operations 
are carried on under franchise from 
the Secretary of the Interior and under 
strict Government supervision and reg- 
ulation. Many of the operating compa- 
nies have reinvested most of their 
profits in the expansion and improve- 
ment of facilities, to keep pace with 
the constantly growing annual visiting 
lists, and further expansion is planned. 

The lodgings available in the national 
parks vary from the housekeeping 
cabins and cafeterias already men- 
tioned to hotels with luxurous accom- 
modations. In between are the lodges, 
with central main buildings and sleep- 
ing accommodations in surrounding 
cabins. These lodge lay-outs are a 
peculiarly national park institution, and 
have a unique charm. Transportation 
service includes large passenger busses 


.and boats run on schedule, ears and 


boats which may be chartered for pri- 
vate use, and saddle horses and mules. 
The stores range from those carrying 
campers’ and other tourist supplies to 
those specializing in photographs and 
photographic supplies and curios. Med- 
ical attention is sometimes furnished 
through the hotels and lodges, and in 
some places by physicians operating un- 
der direct contract with the National 
Park Service. 

Although another 500,000 and more 
people visited the national monuments 
under the control of the National Park 
Service last year, since the area of most 
of these reservations is small they can 
be viewed at least superficially in a 
short visit, and there has been no need 
for living accommodations in them. 
Public automobile camp grounds, how- 
ever, have been provided by the Gov- 
ernment in several of them, and in a 
few the operation of stores carrying 
supplies for campers has been author- 
ized under permit. One or two of them 
also have automobile transportation 
service, 





